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BY  A.  W.  DYKZRS 


The   Annual   Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  this  one  the 
thirtieth,  was  held  as  per  schedule 
on  Thursday,  September  25th,  in  the 
Claiborne  Room  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans.  The  meeting 
began  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  representative  gathering  of 
cane  farmers  and  mill  operators  in 
attendance. 

President  L.  A.  Borne  started  the 
activities  by  reading  the  President's 
annual  address  and  we  are  printing 
this  beginning  on  page  5  of  this  is- 
sue. 

This  is  one  of  those  "off  years" 
as  far  as  the  election  of  new  offi- 
cers is  concerned,  and  everybody 
was  re-elected  to  serve  another  year 
which  means  that  L.  A.  Borne,  of 
Raceland,  is  again  your  President, 
and  J.  P.  Duhe,  of  Jeanerette,  your 
1st  Vice-President. 
R  Also  re-elected  were  F.  A.  Grau- 
nard,  Jr.,  of  St.  James,  2nd,  Vice- 
President;  Ed.  Schexnayder,  of  Ba- 
you Goula,  3rd  Vice-President;  Jo- 
siah  Ferris,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
4th  Vice-President  and  Manager  of 
the  Washington  office;  Gilbert  J. 
Durbin,  of  New  Orleans,  5th  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager;  J. 
J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  of  Ellendale,  Secre- 
tary; and  T.  M.  Barker,  of  Lock- 
port,    Treasurer. 

Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  were  again  both 
elected  Vice-Presidents  Emeritus. 
Mr.  Voorhies  is  the  former  General 
Manager  of  the  League,  and  Mr. 
Bourg  formerly  managed  the  Leag- 
ue's Washington  office. 

Executive  Committee 

Re-elected  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  another  year  were  P.  L. 
Billeaud,  of  Broussard,  H.  K.  Bu- 
benzer,  of  Bunkie,  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
of  Bayou  Goula,  W.  R.  Ellender,  of 


Bourg,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  of  New 
Orleans,  A.  H.  Feske,  Jr.,  of  New 
Iberia,  Murphy  J.  Foster,  of  Frank- 
lin, Edward  J.  Gay,  of  Plaquemine, 
W.  F.  Giles,  of  Jeanerette,  Walter 
Godchaux,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  Wal- 
lace C.  Kemper,  of  New  Orleans,  H. 
Langdon  Laws,  of  Cinclare,  Whit- 
taker  Lonsdale,  of  Franklin,  J.  J. 
Munson,  of  Houma,  Stephen  C.  Mun- 
son,  of  Jeanerette,  David  W.  Pipes 
Jr.,  of  Houma,  Bronier  Thibaut,  of 
Napoleonville,  James  H.  Thibaut,  of 
Donaldsonville,  Spencer  G.  Todd,  of 
Franklin,  and  Louis  Wilbert,  of 
Plaquemine. 

Praise  Willis 

Congressman  Ed.  Willis  attended 
the  meeting  and  received  the  just 
plaudits  of  those  present  for  the 
fine  work  that  he  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  In- 
dustry. Here  is  an  elected  official 
who  is  really  helping  his  district, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  appreciates  his  efforts. 

The  Market 

Being  one  of  these  superstitious 
guys  who  refuses  to  walk  under  lad- 
ders, and  shudders  when  a  black 
cat  crosses  his  path,  we  are  a  little 
bit  leary  about  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  sugar  market  is  ad- 
vancing. Its  a  fact,  though,  that  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  has  gone  up  fif- 
teen points  during  the  last  fifteen 
days,  and  is  now  quoted  at  6.58  fob 
New  Orleans.  Right  now  it  looks  like 
Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Head  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  meant  what  he  said 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  about  the 
price  of  sugar  being  too  low  because 
he  hasn't  done  a  thing  yet  to  stop 
this  latest  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion even  though  the  market^  ex- 
perts have  been  predicting  an  in- 
crease in  the  quotas  every  day  for 
the  past  two  weeks. 

(Continued   on  page   15) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Beet  Policy  Committee  Met 
With  Brannan 

The  American  Sugar  Beet  Indus- 
try Policy  Committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington September  10th  and  11th. 
The  Committee  spent  about  30  min- 
utes with  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  and  made  the  following 
suggestions : 

1 — That  the  United  States  take 
positive  measures  to  bring  about 
a  decrease  of  sugar  production  in 
Cuba. 

2 — Take  steps  to  bring  about  a 
price  necessary  to  sustain  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  and  provide 
incentive  to  beet  producers  to  close 
the  widening  gap  between  produc- 
tion and  the  continental  beet 
quota. 

Individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee reported  a  "very  fine  meet- 
ing." They  said  the  Secretary  told 
them  he  was  not  averse  to  a  higher 
raw  sugar  price  and  was  frankly 
disappointed  that  actions  taken  by 
his  Department  had  failed  to  bring 
about  a  better  price.  He  is  reported 
to  have  agreed  with  spokesmen  for 
the  Beet  Policy  Committee  on  the 
Committee's  position  with  respect  to 
crop  restrictions  in  Cuba.  Commit- 
teemen said  the  Secretary  also 
agreed  with  the  suggestion  that 
something  further  should  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  price  increase  which 
would  act  as  an  incentive  to  beet 
growers  to  increase  their  production 
and  thus  more  nearly  fill  the  con- 
tinental beet  quota.  In  general, 
Brannan's  comments  on  price  were 
the  same  as  Larry  Myers'  remarks 
to    League   officials   last   month. 


Cubans  Met  With  Myers  And 

Domestic    Producers    On 

Molasses  And   Sugar 

Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
U.S.D.A.,  Larry  Myers,  sponsored  a 
meeting  in  Washington  September 
12th  to  discuss  the  critical  market 
situation  of  blackstrap  molasses.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  Dr.  Jorge 
Borroso,  President  of  the  Cuban  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Arturo  Manas,  legal 
counsel  for  the  Cuban  Institute,  Dr. 
Victor  Perez,  President  of  the  Cu- 
ban Cane  Growers  Association,  Mr. 
Manuel  Rasco,  General  Manager  of 
the  Cuban  Institute,  Dr.  Lopez  Cas- 
tro, personal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Batista.  Also  attending  the 
meeting  were  Washington  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  sugar  produc- 
ing areas  and  14  members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Beet  Industry  Po- 
licy Committee,  headed  by  Frank 
Kemp,  President  of  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company,  Paul  Callanan,  rep- 
resenting the  State  Department,  and 
officials  of  the  Sugar  Branch. 

The  Cubans  presented  statistics 
which  showed  that  they  had  only 
sold  90  million  gallons  of  the  pres- 
ent crop.  They  reserved  100  million 
gallons  for  domestic  consumption  in 
Cuba.  The  remaining  240  million  is 
for  sale.  Of  that  amount,  100  mil- 
lion must  be  sold  by  the  first  of  the 
year  in  order  to  provide  storage  fa- 
cilities for  the  new  crop  which  will 
be  in  full  swing  by  that  time.  The 
140  million  carry-over  will  be  stored. 
Just  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of, 
no  one  seems  to  know.  Neither  do 
they  know  how  or  where  they  will 
(Continued    on   page    13) 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  L  A.  BORNE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  their  guests: 
Today  we  mark  the  Thirtieth  An- 
niversary of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Thirty  years  is  a  long 
time  in  the  lives  of  men  and  only 
a  few  of  those  wise  gentlemen  who 
in  1922  saw  the  need  for  a  strong 
organization  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  are 
with  us  today  as  we  complete  our 
third  decade  of  service  to  the  cane 
farmers  and  sugar  factory  oper- 
ators of  our  State. 

On  November  1,  1922,  the  first 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  was 
printed,  and  in  that  issue  appeared 
the  following: 

"Remember  that  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  your  League, 
organized  to  help  and  advance  and 
protect  the  industry  in  which  we  all 
have  cast  our  common  lot,  and  there 
is  no  one  engaged  in  cane  growing 
or  sugar  manufacture  or  syrup 
manufacture  in  the  United  States 
today  who  does  not  know  that  the 
industry  is  one  that  is  too  often  a 
target  for  unjust  and  harmful  at- 
tacks, and  too  often  the  innocent 
victim  of  losses  and  mishaps  that 
might  have  been  avoided  by  prompt 
and  concerted  action  or  by  the  pos- 
session of  more  complete  and  relia- 
ble information  along  various  lines.,, 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  United  States  will  be 
active  in  so  many  different  direc- 
tions that  the  scope  of  its  benefit 
to  you  will  be  very  wide.  There 
will,  indeed,  be  no  phase  of  your 
problems  as  a  cane  planter  or  sugar 
or  syrup  manufacturer  in  which  it 
will  not  make  an  earnest  attempt  to 
be  helpful.  It  will  by  no  means 
confine  itself  to  the  political  side  of 
our  industry  at  Washington,  al- 
though that  will  be  ably  taken  care 
of  and  be  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  League's  work.  The 
side  of  cane  growing  and  sugar  and 
syrup  manufacture  that  calls  for 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  chemi- 


cal data  will  be  given  a  large 
amount  of  attention,  and  all  the 
information  obtained  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  all  members,  to  make 
such  use  of  as  they  see  fit  in  solv- 
ing their  field  and  factory  difficul- 
ties." 

"Anybody  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  all  these  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves  and  come 
out  all  right  without  intelligent  and 
wide-awake  intervention  at  critical 
times,  and  vigilant  watchfulness  at 
all  times,  expects  too  much." 

This  ends  the  quotation  from  the 
first  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
stand  before  you  today  and  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  opening  year 
of  its  birth.  This  is  still  your 
League  and  its  aims  are  still  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  At  times 
we  may  have  done  those  things 
which  we  should  not  have  done  and 
left  undone  those  things  which  we 
should  have  done,  but  when  mistakes 
have  been  made  they  have  been 
honest  mistakes  made  in  the  heat 
of  a  never  ending  battle  for  exist- 
ence that  we  and  those  other  hard 
pressed  men  before  us  have  been 
called  upon  to  wage  against  cane 
pests,  and  cane  diseases,  and  those 
humans  who  would  destroy  us. 

One  year  ago  today  you  did  me 
the  great  honor  of  electing  me  to 
serve  as  your  President.  Many 
things  have  happened  during  this 
year  to  discourage  us,  but  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  today  looking  for- 
ward to  one  of  the  largest  cane 
crops  in  our  history  is  ample  proof 
that,  with  God's  help,  we  have  wea- 
thered the  storm. 

Hardly  had  my  term  of  office  be- 
gun when  the  already  below  normal 
cane  crop  was  killed  by  the  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  freezes. 
From  that  time  on  we  have  been  up 
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to  our  necks  in  trouble  and  your 
League  has  been  a  very  busy  or- 
ganization. Time  will  not  permit  a 
detailed  account  of  our  activities 
throughout  this  troubled  year  and 
we  will,  therefore,  only  briefly  cover 
the  highlights  of  the  past  twelve 
months. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  was 
the  saving  of  the  crop.  After  the 
December  7th  freeze  no  one  would 
have  bet  a  plugged  nickel  that  Lou- 
isiana would  produce  close  to  300,- 
000  tons  of  sugar.  The  fact  that 
such  a  large  part  of  the  crop  was 
saved  is  a  tribute  to  the  cooperation 
between  our  farmers  and  mill  oper- 
ators. Unquestionably  there  would 
have  been  many  more  empty  pocket- 
books  this  year  had  not  all  parties 
concerned  united  in  the  tremendous 
job  of  saving  the  crop. 

During  the  dark  days  following 
the  succession  of  devastating 
freezes,  the  League  was  successful 
in  negotiating  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  for  the 
purchase  of  alcohol  to  be  distilled 
from  Louisiana  high  test  molasses 
made  from  frozen  sugarcane.  Tank 
cars  then  in  extremely  short  supply 
were  made  available  by  the  Defense 
Transportation  Administration  for 
emergency  transportation  of  the 
high  test  molasses  to  distilleries. 
Disaster  loans  were  made  available 
to  farmers  who  suffered  major 
freeze  damage  to  their  crops.  Grow- 
ers were  declared  eligible  for  acre- 
age abandonment  payments  with 
respect  to  sugarcane  abandoned  in 
the  field  for  sugar  and  later  har- 
vested for  the  production  of  high 
test  molasses. 

To  add  to  our  woes  last  season 
the  price  of  sugar  was  very  low 
and  we  ended  the  crop  with  a  sea- 
son's average  price  of  only  5.8223 
cents  a  pound  for  raw  sugar.  Your 
League  fought  continuously  through- 
out the  year  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  lower  the  1951  quo- 
tas and  was  finally  successful  in 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  350,- 
000  short  tons  on  October  16th. 

Unfortunately,  this  reduction  was 


too  small  and  came  too  late  to  help 
the  price  situation  last  year,  but 
our  efforts  were  instrumental  in 
having  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture issue  a  low  quota  for  1952  that 
has  brought  about  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  price  picture.  To- 
day's price  of  6.55  cents  a  pound  is 
still  far  below  the  price  indicated 
by  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  but  the  fact  that  a  deficit 
quota  was  announced  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  history  must  cer- 
tainly be  classed  as  a  major  accom- 
plishment. We  are  continuing  our 
fight  for  a  more  equitable  adminis- 
tration of  the  quota  system. 

Joe  Ferris,  Manager  of  our  Wash- 
ington Office,  has  actively  and  ef- 
ficiently pursued  numerous  and 
varied  projects  of  vital  importance 
to  the  League.  As  spokesman  for 
the  League  at  the  consumptive  esti- 
mate hearing  last  November  28th 
and  30th,  he  suggested  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  advisability 
of  holding  hearings  earlier,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  announce  the  consumptive 
estimate  for  the  coming  calendar 
year  about  December  1st.  That  sug- 
gestion apparently  has  been  adopted. 
The  tentative  dates  for  the  hearing 
have  been  set  for  November  13th 
and  14th. 

If  that  and  other  suggestions 
made  to  the  Secretary  by  the  League 
through  Mr.  Ferris  had  been  adopted 
last  year,  they  might  have  helped 
the  price  situation  materially.  Some 
of  our  ideas  for  better  price  control 
and  more  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  industry 
members  and  USDA  sugar  officials 
will  be  re-submitted  and  further 
emphasized  at  this  year's  consump- 
tive estimate  hearing. 

After  a  bitter  fight,  your  Edible 
Molasses  Committee  and  your  Wash- 
ington representative  were  success- 
ful in  having  molasses  removed 
from  OPS  price  control  at  the  pro- 
ducer level.  The  League  has  been 
for  some  time  and  is  continuing  to 
push  for  controlled  imports  of  for- 
eign  industrial   molasses   and   credit 
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in  large  measure  is  due  our  Wash- 
ington representative  for  bringing 
about  a  proposed  meeting,  sponsored 
by  Larry  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  between  representa- 
tives of  various  molasses  producing 
areas,  including  Cuba,  feed  manu- 
facturers and  distributors,  immedi- 
ately following  the  sugar  consump- 
tive estimate  hearing  this  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  formu- 
late plans  for  greater  utilization 
and  more  orderly  marketing  of  mo- 
lasses. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  our 
relations  with  the  new  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Dr.  Wadleigh,  are  excellent. 
We  are  working  on  plans  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  Wadleigh  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  support  of  sugar- 
cane research.  Our  relations  with 
all  other  Federal  and  State  research 
personnel  are  also  excellent.  The 
Sugar  Branch  has  recently  allocated 
$10,000  for  investigation  and  study 
of  bagasse  utilization.  That  study 
is  now  being  conducted  in  Louisiana. 

Your  Washington  Manager  en- 
joys close  friendly  relations  with 
representatives  of  all  sugar  produc- 
ing areas  and  has  been  successful 
in  enlisting  their  cooperation  and 
active  support  of  the  League's  ob- 
jectives. Cordial  relations  have  also 
been  maintained  with  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  of  Louisiana  who 
have  been  especially  diligent  in  the 
interest  of  the  League,  and  also  with 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
Florida  who  have  cooperated  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  Mainland  Cane  sugar  indus- 
try. 

During  the  past  year  when  scarce 
materials  were  hard  to  obtain,  the 
Washington  Office  was  successful 
in  getting  the  necessary  priorities 
for  League  members  to  rehabilitate 
their  processing  plants  and  for  new 
construction. 

The  question  of  freight  rates  on 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  has  continued 
to  be  one  that  is  high  on  the  calen- 
dar of  activities  of  the  League.    My 


predecessor  reported  to  you  in  Sep- 
tember last  year  of  the  so-called 
"Thirteenth  Section  Action"  then 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  which  the 
Railroads  were  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain an  8%  increase  in  the  intra- 
state freight  rates  on  sugar  cane 
and  sugar.  He  advised  you  a  favor- 
able report  had  been  issued  by  the 
Trial  Examiner  and,  if  the  report 
was  sustained  by  the  Commission, 
the  League  would  have  again  been 
largely  instrumental  in  saving  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  freight 
rates  a  sum  estimated  at  $150,- 
000.00.  The  case  was  argued  before 
the  Commission  in  Washington  in 
December  1951  by  the  League's  at- 
torney and  freight  rate  consultant 
and  the  Commission  issued  an  order 
in  February,  1952,  sustaining  the 
Trial  Examiner  and  denying  ap- 
proval of  the  8%   increase. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Railroads 
filed  another  petition  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Public  Service  Commission 
seeking  authority  to  increase  the 
Louisiana  intrastate  rates  an  addi- 
tional 6%  on  all  commodities  over 
and  above  the  8%.  After  a  hearing 
on  December  13  and  14,  1951,  in 
which  the  League  appeared  as  a 
protestant,  through  its  attorney, 
freight  rate  consultant  and  industry 
representatives,  the  Louisiana  Com- 
mission authorized  the  6%  increase 
on  commodities  in  general,  but  ex- 
cepted certain  commodities  from  the 
order,  including  sugar  cane  and 
sugar.  The  Railroads  then  filed  still 
another  petition  with  the  Louisiana 
Commission  asking  that  the  case  be 
re-opened  and  that  authority  be 
granted  to  make  a  full  15%  increase 
on  sugar  cane  and  sugar,  as  well  as 
the  other  previously  excepted  com- 
modities. A  hearing  was  held  on 
this  petition  at  New  Orleans  in  July 
of  this  year  in  which  the  League 
actively  participated  in  your  behalf, 
and  comprehensive  briefs  were 
thereafter  prepared  and  filed.  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  will  is- 
sue an  order  denying  the  Railroads' 
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petition  as  to  both  sugar  cane  and 
sugar. 

If  we  obtain  a  favorable  decision 
in  the  3rd  of  these  three  proceed- 
ings, as  we  did  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, and  our  attorney  is  very  opti- 
mistic, the  League  will  have  been 
successful  within  the  year  in  saving 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in- 
creases in  intrastate  freight  rates 
aggregating  23%.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  an  accomplishment  of  which 
we  may  be  justly  proud. 

Your  League,  through  its  Labor 
Committee,  has  again  represented 
the  Louisiana  growers  at  the  Wage 
Hearing  held  in  July  this  year  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  Your  Labor  Committee  recom- 
mended that  no  change  be  made  in 
the  basic  harvesting  or  planting  and 
cultivating  wage  rates  and  in  the 
escalator  clauses  as  fixed  in  the 
prior  respective  determinations. 
Comprehensive  facts  and  data  were 
offered  in  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation. The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  not  as  of  this  date  is- 
sued the  1952  harvesting  or  1953 
planting  and  cultivating  determi- 
nations. 

Again  in  1952  the  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Grower-Processor 
Committee  were  in  complete  accord 
in  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fair  Price  Determina- 
tion. This  is  not  a  committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  the  growers  and 
processors  were  in  complete  accord, 
the  technical  staff  of  the  League 
was  able  to  assist  the  Committee  in 
its  deliberations  and  in  formulating 
its  recommendations. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
through  its  Contact  Committee  and 
staff,  in  collaboration  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Louisiana    State    University    and 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, has  been  working  diligently 
in  recent  weeks  on  a  revision  of  the 
commonly  termed  "Three-Way 
Agreement"  which  establishes  and 
defines  the  basic  relationship  be- 
tween this  organization  and  the 
Federal  and  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, in  the  breeding,  testing  and 
increase  of  promising  new  sugar 
cane  varieties  and  the  distribution 
of  such  varieties  as  may  be  released. 
At  the  same  time  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Station  Agreements  are 
also  being  revised.  The  prior  agree- 
ments have  become  somewhat  out- 
moded and,  because  of  amendments 
and  supplements,  somewhat  con- 
fusing. The  revision  has  not  been 
completed  except  for  formal  ap- 
proval and  signatures  by  the  inter- 
ested   parties. 

Your  League,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives, maintained  vigil  during 
the  1952  regular  session  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  to  promote  and 
protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  Louisiana 
growers  and  processors.  We  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  legislation  beneficial 
to  our  industry  and  to  the  defeat  of 
other  legislation  particularly  harm- 
ful. We  were  given  immeasurable 
assistance  through  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  two  members  of  our 
industry  who  served  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature.  I  refer  to  Senator 
Horace  J.  Wilkinson,  III  and  Repre- 
sentative  F.   A.   Graugnard,   Jr. 

Some  of  the  other  subjects  in 
which  your  League  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  have  been  the  relaxing  of 
export  controls  on  sugar;  the  change 
in  the  rules  governing  over-quota 
sugar  so  that  refiners  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  have  non-quota  sugar 
in  inventory  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States  under  quotas  not  yet 
available;  the  securing  of  T.V.A. 
fertilizer  for  sugar  cane  after  its 
use  had  originally  been  banned  by 
T.V.A. ;  the  securing  of  a  ceiling 
price  of  30  cents  a  gallon  on  1951 
crop  Louisiana  Blackstrap  Molass- 
es ;  the  continuation  of  milling  and 
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PROPERLY  STRIPPED  AND  TOPPED  CANE 

WILL  PAY  DIVIDENDS 


At  the  request  of  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  head 
of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  State 
PMA  office,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing statement  for  publication  in 
THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN. 

The  1952  crop  appears  to  be  bet- 
ter than  normal  proportions  and  the 
present  price  of  sugar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crop  higher  than  for 
the  past  several  years.  On  the  other 
hand  the  high  price  of  molasses 
which  Louisiana  producers  have  been 
enjoying  for  the  last  two  years  has 
shrunk  more  than  50%.  For  this 
reason  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  for  mills  to  increase  the  yield 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  reduce 
the  quantity  of  molasses. 

Experiments  conducted  by  several 
Louisiana  mills  during  the  1950  and 
1951  crops  under  the  direction  of 
the  PMA  have  given  results  strongly 
indicating  that,  within  reasonable 
limits  and  under  normal  conditions, 
the  value  of  sugarcane  is  consider- 
ably increased  by  proper  stripping 
and  topping.  In  spite  of  the  loss  in 
weight  by  topping  a  producer  will 
realize  more  standard  tons  by  de- 
livering sugarcane  cut  in  the  last 
ripe  joint  than  he  otherwise  would 
get. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  given 
lot  of  cane  when  properly  topped 
and  stripped  will  yield  more  sugar 
and  slightly  less  molasses.    The  in- 


creased returns  from  the  greater 
amount  of  sugar  are  usually  much 
larger  than  the  decrease  in  returns 
resulting  from  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  molasses  obtained,  there- 
fore, during  a  year  like  this  with 
the  price  of  molasses  low  in  relation- 
ship to  the  price  of  sugar  it  is  even 
more  important  that  sugarcane  be 
properly  harvested.  Any  increase 
in  sucrose  content  will  not  only  re- 
sult in  a  higher  price  for  sugarcane 
paid  by  the  mill  but  also  in  slightly 
higher  conditional  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Producers  and  processors  alike 
should  be  reminded  that  with  a  crop 
this  size  and  the  limited  grinding 
capacity  of  the  mills,  it  is  an  urgent 
matter  to  see  that  sugarcane  is  prop- 
erly stripped  and  topped.  Without 
reducing  the  over  all  production  of 
sugar  the  tonnage  of  sugarcane  to 
be  ground  can  be  somewhat  less 
with  the  Grower  receiving  the  same 
or  better  returns.  At  the  same  time 
he  can  reduce  possible  losses  due  to 
freeze  damage  that  may  come  before 
the  crop  has  been  completely  har- 
vested. 

In  other  words  there  are  two  rea- 
sons why  this  year's  sugarcane 
should  be  properly  topped  and  strip- 
ped before  delivery  to  the  mill:  (1) 
properly  topped  and  stripped  sugar- 
cane will  mean  more  money  to  grow- 
ers and  processors,  and  (2)  will  in- 
crease the  chances  of  grinding  the 
entire  crop. 


classification  tests  on  new  cane  va- 
rieties by  the  State  and  Government 
scientists;  the  continuation  of  stud- 
ies of  the  use  of  bagasse  for  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint;  the  con- 
tinued development  of  a  mechanical 
cane  harvester  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Station ;  the  securing  of 
Cryolite  for  cane  borer  dusting 
after  its  use  for  this  purpose  had 
originally  been  banned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment;   the    continuation    of    sub- 


stantial funds  in  the  State  budget 
for  sugar  cane  borer  and  varietal 
work;  the  release  of  C.P.  44-154 
seed  cane;  and  many  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

On  April  16th,  Lloyd  L.  Lauden, 
a  young  agronomist  from  L.S.U., 
was  employed  on  a  full  time  basis 
to  assist  our  cane  farmers  with 
their  many  field  problems,  and  to 
look  after  the  expanding  varietal 
(Continued   on   page    13) 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  WESTERN 

BEET  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

By  John  W.  Haw,  Director,  Agricultural  Development  Department, 

Northern  Pacific  Railway, 

September  9,  1952 


This  will  express  my  genuine  re- 
gret that  a  completely  unanticipated 
assignment  of  importance  to  my 
company  makes  it  impossible  to  be 
with  you  for  this  program.  It  is 
my  loss,  not  yours. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in 
the  objectives  of  the  Western  Beet 
Growers'  Association  and  to  pledge 
my  cooperation  in  their  ultimate 
achievement.  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  three  of  these  objec- 
tives, which  are  recited  in  your  Con- 
stitution : 

1.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  full 
development  of  the  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States. 

2.  To  sponsor  and  promote  a 
program  which  will  assure  profit- 
able returns  to  beet  and  cane  grow- 
ers in  continental  United  States, 
fair  wages  to  those  engaged  in  grow- 
ing and  processing  beets  and  cane 
sugar,  and  reasonable  earnings  on 
invested  capital  in  processing  plants 
and  refineries. 

3.  To  maintain  the  proposition  that 
the  American  farmer,  laborer  and 
businessman  have  a  prior  right  to 
the  American   sugar  market. 

I  wish  to  say  very  frankly  that 
this  organization  makes  no  particu- 
lar appeal  for  support  if  it  does  not 
aggressively  and,  if  necessary,  mili- 
tantly  champion  the  prior  right  of 
the  American  farmer  to  his  own 
market  and  insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act  be  such 
as  will  maintain  sugar  price  levels 
comparable  to  other  staple  food 
commodities. 

Other  organizations — local,  state- 
wide, regional  and  national — repre- 
sent beet  growers,  beet  labor  and 
the  processing  industry  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  other  problems.  But, 
in  the  main,  the  Western  has  the 
field   to   itself   in    advancing   a   pro- 


gram for  maintaining  the  continen- 
tal beet  industry  and  creating  a 
climate  in  which  it  can  expand 
profitably  in  the  future. 

Right  here  and  now,  the  assertion 
made  by  those  who  are  so  solicitous 
about  expanding  and  protecting  the 
offshore  cane  producers  is  chal- 
lenged. This  assertion  is  that  the 
American  farmer  does  not  want  to 
grow  beets,  that  he  is  peculiarly  al- 
lergic to  the  type  of  work  which 
goes  along  with  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion. This  is  just  not  so.  The  point 
is,  beet  growers  do  not  want  to  grow 
beets  for  the  fun  of  it  and  they  will 
not  grow  them  if  there  are  alterna- 
tive crops  from  which  they  can  de- 
rive a  much  greater  net  profit.  Ob- 
viously new  growers  will  not  invest 
in  the  expensive  equipment  needed 
for  beet  production  if  there  is  grave 
uncertainty  about  future  beet  price 
trends  and  if  the  attitude  of  Sugar 
Act  administrators  toward  a  fair 
price  is  either  apathetic  or  negative. 

Unless  present  trends  are  stopped 
and  reversed,  this  country's  sugar 
beet  industry  will  slowly  die  on  the 
vine.  No  more  deadly  or  ingenious 
method  to  stimulate  imports  was 
ever  devised  than  to  slowly  choke  to 
death  a  domestic  industry  by  hold- 
ing its  prices  down,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  lauding  foreign  produc- 
ers for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
consuming  public.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  apparently  loving  and  devoted 
wife  who  is  slowly  poisoning  her 
husband  while  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  her  lover  over  the  backyard 
fence. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Present 
legislation  makes  sugar  a  completely 
government  -  controlled  commodity. 
This  responsibility  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  industry  today  is  faced  with 
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the  demonstrable  fact  that  sugar 
beet  acreage  is  declining  at  a  stead- 
ily accelerating  pace,  that  beet  pro- 
cessing plants  are  operating  in 
many,  if  not  most,  locations  so  far 
below  capacity  as  to  be  unprofitable, 
that  the  price  of  sugar  as  reflected 
in  beet  prices  makes  the  crop  un- 
attractive except  in  highly  favored 
areas  of  low-cost  production  with  no 
serious  row-crop  competition  and 
that,  finally,  labor  requirements  in 
the  industry  are  receding,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  skilled  labor  force 
formerly  employed  in  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 

And  now  what  about  the  consu- 
mer? The  situation  discussed  here 
has  serious  implications  for  the 
housewife  who  buys  sugar,  as  well 
as  for  the  large  industrial  consumer. 

Dependence  on  offshore  produc- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly  as  conti- 
nental beet  and  cane  sugar  produc- 
tion declines  in  the  face  of  rising 
demands  from  a  steadily  growing 
population.  This  is  a  disturbing  and 
unhealthy  situation  for  the  consu- 
mer, who  may  recall  the  days  of 
sugar  rationing  during  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  as  well  as  what  happened 
when  the  Korean  war  began.  Con- 
sumers should  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  threat  involved  in 
almost  exclusive  dependence  on  for- 
eign imports.  The  people  of  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  tolerate 
much  longer  a  situation  which  dis- 
courages production  of  staple  and 
essential  food  commodities  in  at 
least  "stand-by"  proportions.  We 
must  not  rely  almost  wholly  on  for- 
eign or  offshore  sources  for  staple 
food  products  because  in  every  past 
war  and  in  all  future  wars,  our  com- 
munications are  under  constant 
threat  of  complete  or  at  least  partial 
interruption.  There  is  the  additional 
danger  of  violent  price  increases,  if 
and  when  control  of  markets  passes 
from  our  hands  into  those  of  foreign 
nations,  however  friendly  they  may 
seem  to  be. 

Our  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Brannan,  took  cognizance 


of  this  situation  nearly  a  year  ago. 
He  set  certain  sugar  price  objectives 
which  were  applauded  then,  and  still 
are.  The  point  is  that  while  prices 
have  displayed  strength  during  the 
late  spring  and  summer,  the  modest 
advance  just  about  equals  the  in- 
creased costs  of  production,  1952 
over  1951,  leaving  beets  still  the  un- 
attractive crop  profit-wise  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  question  is,  what  fur- 
ther steps  will  the  Secretary  take 
to  see  that  the  goals  which  he  set 
are  fully  attained  before  acreage 
contracting  starts  on  the  1953  crop? 

My  final  plea  is  that  this  whole 
question  be  considered  without  re- 
gard for  partisan  politics,  in  which 
it  actually  has  no  place.  This  is  a 
plain  case  of  farm  and  food  supply 
economics.  In  the  end  analysis,  it 
is  a  case  of  Sugar  Act  Administra- 
tion, regardless  of  what  political 
party  is  in  power. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  this  annual 
meeting,  the  Western  Beet  Growers' 
Association  will  dedicate  itself  anew 
to  the  original  objectives  of  the  or- 
ganization. We  cannot  drift  longer 
with  the  current,  for  the  current  is 
against  us. 

Western  agriculture  needs  more, 
not  less,  sugar  beet  acreage  in  its 
farming  program,  and  so  also  do 
consumers,  even  though  they  may 
have  to  pay  a  dollar  more  a  year 
for  the  100  pounds  of  sugar  they 
consume  annually.  Nobody  should 
scream  very  loudly  if  a  year's  sup- 
ply of  refined  sugar  costs  a  little 
more  than  a  fifth  of  good  Scotch. 


BOILER  SHELLS 

Ideal    for 
Culverts    and    Stacks 


(5'    and    5}«j'    Diameter 
by    19i£'   Long) 

Ends  can  be  closed  and  used  for  Tanks 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,    La. 
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LOUISIANA  1952  CROP  SUGARCANE 


On  September  29th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
"fair  and  reasonable  prices"  for  the 
1952  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  as 
required  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
The  determination  established  the 
minimum  price  which  a  processor  in 
Louisiana  must  pay  to  be  eligible 
for  government  payments  under  the 
Act  during  the  period  October  10, 
1952   through    January   29th    1953. 

The  1952  price  determination  dif- 
fers from  the  1951  crop  determina- 
tion in  only  one  respect,  namely,  mo- 
lasses payments  to  producers  will  be 
based  on  a  recovery  rate  of  7.0  gal- 
lons per  ton  of  sugarcane  instead  of 
6.9  gallons.  The  price  established 
for  standard  sugarcane  in  the  base 
region  amounts  to  $1.06  per  ton  for 
each  one  cent  per  pound  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  plus  a  share 
of  the  returns  from  molasses.  The 
molasses   payment   per  ton   of   cane 


PRICE  DETERMINATION  \ 

is  equal  to  half  the  season's  average 
price  of  molasses  in  excess  of  6 
cents  per  gallon  multiplied  by  the  j 
recovery  rate  of  7  gallons  per  ton. 
When  the  raw  sugar  price  averages 
$6.50  per  cwt.,  the  payment  for 
standard  sugarcane  would  be  $6.89 
per  ton  plus  the  molasses  payment.  . 
A  system  of  premiums  and  discounts 
is  set  up  for  sugarcane  of  better 
than  or  less  than  standard  quality. 
Department  officials  stated  that 
the  revision  in  the  provision  for  mo- 
lasses settlement  merely  continues 
the  policy  of  using  the  moving  five- 
year  average  of  molasses  produc- 
tion to  reflect  current  operations. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
termination follows  in  all  major 
respects  the  recommendations  of  the 
interested  parties  and  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  sharing  relation- 
ship established  by  the  1951  fair 
price   determination. 


1952  WAGE  DETERMINATION 


The  1952  Wage  Determination 
was  also  issued  on  September  29th. 
This  determination  differs  from  the 
1951  harvesting  determination  in 
the  following  respects: 

(1)  basic  time  wage  rates  are  in- 
creased about  five  percent  above  the 
1951  harvest  wage  rates.  The  rates 
for  a  nine  hour  day  this  year  in  the 
base  price  range  ($5.60  -  $6.00)  are: 
cutting,  topping,  stripping,  and 
scrappers  $3.90.  Loading:  grabman, 
spotters,  ropemen  $4.55.  Cutting 
and  loading,  pilers,  hoist  operators 
$4.10.  Tractor  drivers  and  truck 
drivers  $4.65.  Teamsters  $4.45.  Op- 
erators of  mechanical  loading  or 
harvesting  equipment  $5.05.  Any 
other  operations  connected  with  har- 
vesting $3.40  for  a  nine  hour  day. 

(2)  Wage  classifications  for  har- 


vesting  work    are    consolidated    and 
reduced  from  12  to  7. 

(3)  The  wage  differential  hereto- 
fore provided  between  adult  male 
and  adult  female  workers  is  elimi- 
nated. 

(4)  The  average  price  period  of 
the  wage-price  escalator  has  been 
extended  to  four  weeks  rather  than 
two  weeks. 

(5)  Three  new  varieties  (C.  P. 
43/47,  C.P.  44/101,  and  C.P.  44/155) 
are  classified  as  large  barrel  varie- 
ties  for  piecework  rate   purposes. 

Editor's  Note:  The  complete  text 
of  both  the  Fair  Price  Determina- 
tion and  the  1952  Wage  Determina- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  October 
15th  issue  of  THE  SUGAR  BULLE- 
TIN. 


FLASH!  We  have  just  learned  that  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  denied  the  latest  request  of  the  railroads  for  an  intrastate 
rate  increase  of  15%  on  sugarcane,  sugar,  and  molasses. 
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Did  You  Know 

— that  in  Mexico,  in  1535,  Cortez 
established  the  first  sugar  mill  on 
the   North   American   continent? 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
work  that  is  being  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  both  our  State  and 
Federal  experiment  stations.  We 
expect  Mr.  Lauden's  work  in  the 
field  to  pay  large  dividends  in  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  close  cooperation 
among  the  cane  farmers  of  the 
various   sections   of  the   sugar   belt. 

I  could  not  close  this  report  with- 
out calling  your  attention  to  the 
good  work  done  by  all  the  League 
employees.  They  are  a  hard  work- 
ing and  loyal  group  and  merit  the 
commendation  of  all  of  us. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  those 
public  spirited  men  who  have  given 
so  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry by  serving  on  the  nineteen 
standing  and  many  other  impromptu 
committees  of  the  League.  It  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
you  in  our  common  cause  which  has 
been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  preservation  and  upbuilding 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 

I  thank  you. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
sell  the  100  million  which  they  claim 
must  be  sold  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  They  stated  that  the  United 
Kingdom  had  not  made  any  pur- 
chases and  has  indicated  no  interest 
in  Cuban  molasses.  About  130  mil- 
lion gallons  of  blackstrap  are  now 
in  storage  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  it  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Cuban  group 
stated  that  their  Government  had 
taken  action  to  curtail  their  crop  for 
1953.  According  to  Dr.  Perez,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Cane  Growers 
Association,  the  growers  have  offi- 
cially announced  their  aceptance  of 
the  proposed  reduction  to  5,700,000 


short  tons.  The  National  Bank  of 
Cuba  has  agreed  to  lend  up  to  $3.00 
per  hundred  pounds  on  the  1-3/4 
million  tons  of  sugar  that  Cuban 
producers  will  have  to  carry  over 
for  the  next  five  years.  The  Cuban 
proposal  provides  for  the  marketing 
of  the  1,750,000-ton  carry-over  at 
the  rate  of  350,000  tons  per  year 
unless  the  U.  S.  market  can  absorb 
it  faster.  All  of  the  1-3/4  million 
tons  will  be  sold  to  the  U.  S.  within 
the  annual  Cuban  quota  unless  a 
sale  can  be  made  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

Consumptive   Estimate   Hearings 

The  dates  for  consumptive  esti- 
mate hearings  have  been  set  for  No- 
vember 13th  and  14th.  By  holding 
the  hearings  early,  the  Secretary's 
announcement  of  quotas  for  1953 
can  be  made  by  December  1st..  Such 
action  was  advocated  by  your  Wash- 
ington representative  in  his  testi- 
mony submitted  at  the  consumptive 
hearings  last  year. 

International    Molasses    Meeting 

Myers  announced  that  he  would 
sponsor  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  various  molasses  producing  areas, 
including  Cuba,  feed  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  sugar  consumptive  esti- 
mate hearings,  November  13  and  14. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
formulate  plans  for  more  orderly 
marketing  of  molasses  and  greater 
utilization   of  molasses. 

Cuba  Asks  U.  S.  Help 

The  Cuban  group  appealed  to  the 
U.  S.  for  help  at  the  International 
Sugar  Council  meeting  held  in  Lon- 
dan  September  29th,  in  getting  other 
countries  to  curb  production.  The 
United  Kingdom,  for  instance,  wants 
Council  approval  of  its  deals  with 
its  Colonies  for  increased  produc- 
tion. France,  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  increased  their  beet 
production  and  desire  to  be  treated 
as  a  Western  European  sugar  group 
rather  than  as  individual  countries. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  ta- 
ken no  position.  Cuba  asks  that  the 
U.  S.  make  concessions  if  necessary 
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on   matters   of  that  kind   in   return  I 
for    promises    from   those    countries 
to  curtail  production. 

Myers  headed  a  U.  S.  delegation 
composed  of  Bob  Shields,  domestic 
industry  representative,  and  Paul 
Callanan,  representing  the  U.  S.  De-  I 
partment  of  State,  at  the  London 
meeting. 

Year   End    Sugar   Market 
Situation 

A  Cuban  spokesman  recently  stat- 
ed that  his  country  was  trying  to 
protect  Louisiana  and  Florida  pro- 
ducers when  it  did  not  sell  the  30 
million  gallon  carry-over  of  molasses 
last  year.  He  insisted  that  Cuba  was 
still  trying  to  protect  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers by  holding  "an  umbrella" 
over  the  domestic  molasses  market 
until  all  Louisiana  molasses  had 
been  sold.  He  further  stated  that 
Cuba  would  invoke  a  law  passed 
sometime  ago,  but  seldom  if  ever 
used,  which  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  daily  shipping  allotments  to 
Cuban  sugar  shippers  after  January 
1,  1953,  in  order  to  prevent  dump- 
ing of  carry-over  sugar  or  market- 
ing of  sugar  in  advance  of  produc- 
tion during  the  Louisiana  marketing 
period.  He  intimated  strongly  that 
there  was  "a  gentleman's  under- 
standing" not  to  market  any  of  the 
350,000-ton  five  year  carry-over  su- 
gar befor  March  1st  and  then  to  sell 
it  only  as  fast  as  the  market  can  ab- 
sorb it  without  weakening.  Interest- 
ing— if  true 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  Wash- 
ington sugar  representatives  to  get 
Puerto  Rico  to  refrain  from  dump- 
ing excess  quota  carry-over  sugar 
from  this  year's  crop  on  the  market 
after  January  1,  1953.  Orderly  mar- 
keting of  Puerto  Rico's  sugar  dur- 
ing January  and  February  is  essen- 
tial if  the  price  is  to  be  maintained 
at  a  reasonable  level. 

President  Munoz  Marin  has  called 
several  conferences  with  representa- 
tive sugar  producers  to  discuss  the 
problem  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reached,  according  to  reports  from 
the  Island. 

THE  SUGAB  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued    from    page    3) 

Things  honestly  look  better,  but 
if  you  know  any  extra  special  magic, 
don't  hesitate  to  use  it.  We  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  to  keep  this 
thing  going! 

Cattle  Feed 

The  following  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  George  K.  David,  Animal 
Nutritionist  of  the  Florida  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  to  Mr. 
Durbin,  General  Manager  of  the 
League,  about  bagasse  and  molasses 
as  a  cattle  feed,  will,  we  feel  quite 
sure,   prove  interesting  to  you. 

Mr.  Davis  wrote  on  September 
18th  as  follows: 

"Your  letter  of  August  1,  inquir- 
ing concerning  the  results  of  feeding 
trial  with  sugar  cane  bagasse  and 
molasses,  was  waiting  for  me  upon 
my  return  from  vacation.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  indicate 
that:  (1)  Sugar  cane  bagasse  pith, 
in  other  words  the  fines  from  the 
sugar  cane  bagasse,  when  mixed 
with  molasses  in  a  ratio  of  70  ba- 
gasse pith  with  30  molasses  is  not 
very  palatable  to  cattle.  (2)  when 
mixed  with  other  feeds  such  as  cit- 
rus pulp  and  cottonseed  meal  cattle 
will  consume  the  bagasse  molasses 
mix  quite  readily.  (3)  In  a  fatten- 
ing experiment  in  which  older  calves 
were  used,  a  gain  of  approximately 
2.4  pounds  per  day  for  120  days 
was  realized.  (4)  the  bagasse  was 
equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  aver- 
age pangola  grass  hay. 

"It  was  our  general  conclusion 
about  this  one  trial  that  the  sugar 
cane  bagasse  pith  had  potentialities 
as  a  carrier  for  molasses  which 
would  permit  it  to  be  mixed  into 
feeds  readily  and  that  it  did  have 
a  feeding  value  that  was  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  fair  grade  prairie 
hay. 

"Frankly,  we  were  quite  surprised 
that  it  had  as  good  value  as  it  ap- 
parently did  and  after  one  trial  we 
felt  that  it  could  be  used  more  ad- 
vantageously based  on  the  experi- 
ence we  acquired  in  our  first  feed- 
ing experiment." 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  L6A0U6 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Newsprint  From  Bagasse 

Editors  Note:  Your  attention  is 
called  to  the  report  by  Mr.  Ferris 
in  his  "In  Washington"  Column 
about  the  bagasse  newsprint  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment  of   Commerce. 

Mr.  M.  V.  Yarbrough,  who  went 
to  Washington  as  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  to  hear  the  report,  has 
written  a  full  report  to  the  League's 
Bagasse  Utilization  Committee.  The 
following  excerpts  from  this  report 
will  show  Mr.  Yarbrough's  re-action 
to  the  findings  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Our  particular  interest  is  in  those 
portions  of  the  Report  which  deal 
with  utilization  of  bagasse  as  a  raw 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  news- 
print. As  your  representative  in 
attendance  at  the  Hearing,  and  based 
on  those  proceedings,  a  study  of  the 
Report  itself  and  discussions  with 
those  who  furnished  the  bagasse  for 
the  investigations,  with  those  who 
directed  the  investigations,  with 
those  whose  bagasse  treating  pro- 
cesses were  investigated  and  with 
those  who  are  now  planning  the  fur- 
ther investigations,  it  is  my  duty  to 
report  to  you  my  opinions  and  con- 
clusions  regarding  those   matters. 

First,  I  must  remind  you  of  the 
following  facts : — 

1.  "Newsprint"  as  known  today 
is  made  from  a  blend  or  mix- 
ture of  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal pulps,  75%  to  90%  of  the 
former. 

2.  Since  presently  all  bagasse 
pulps  are  chemical,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  "newsprint",  can- 
not be  made  from  bagasse. 

3.  The  technological  problem  is 
to  make  a  chemical  pulp  which 
will  yield  a  paper  which  will 
be  accepted  by  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  as  a  sat- 


isfactory substitute  for,  "news- 
print". 

4.    The  economic  problem  is  to 
make  a  suitable  chemical  pulp 
cheaply  enough  to  be  competi- 
tive with  mechanical  pulp. 
5.    To    be    acceptable    for    use    as 
newsprint  a  paper  must  meet 
certain  standards,  mainly  as  to 
strength,    opacity,    printability 
and  pliability. 
The  complexity  of  the  problem  in- 
volved has  been  outlined  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph.    My  conclusions  re- 
garding  the    runs    of,    "newsprint", 
from  bagasse  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  runs  revealed  no  previous- 
ly undiscovered  facts. 

2.  The  nature  and  volume  of  the 
runs  render  them  completely 
inconclusive. 

3.  The  fact  that  these  runs  have 
been  sponsored,  made  and  re- 
ported by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  constitutes 
the  most  important  single  con- 
tribution to  date  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

4.  The  additional  runs  of  increas- 
ed volume  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
now  being  planned  should  re- 
veal certain  facts  needed  to 
solve  the  problem. 

5.  The  planning  for  the  additional 
enlarged  runs  merits  our  close 
observation  and,  IF  PROPER- 
LY PLANNED  AND  CON- 
DUCTED, the  runs  themselves 
could  merit  support  by  the 
League,  in  liaison  and  coordi- 
nation of  effort,  and  by  those 
engaged  in  the  Industry,  in 
supplying  bagasse. 

We  now  will  consider  the  phase 
of  the  Report  in  which  the  attempt 
is  made  to  compare  the  papers  made 
by  and  to  evaluate  the  four  different 
bagasse  pulping  processes  tested. 
(Continued   on   page    31) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


More  About  Year-End 
Marketing  Plans 

In  the  October  1st  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  this  column  carried  the 
statement  that  there  was  "a  gentle- 
man's understanding"  among  the 
Cubans  not  to  sell  any  of  the  350,000 
tons  of  sugar  in  the  Stabilizing  Re- 
serve before  March  1,  1953.  The 
October  2nd  Weekly  Statistical  Sug- 
ar Trading  Journal,  published  by 
Willett  and  Gray,  stated  that  "the 
350,000  long  tons  out  of  the  sugar 
comprising  the  Stabilizing  Reserve 
would  be  released  not  later  than 
March  1,  1953." 

Upon  investigation,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  apparently  conflict- 
ing statements  actually  are  not  in 
conflict.  Spokesmen  for  the  Cuban 
sugar  interests  re-affirm  the  inten- 
tion to  withhold  the  marketing  of 
the  Stabilizing  Reserve  sugar  as 
long  as  possible  and  the  March  1st 
date  appears  to  be  the  deadline  for 
withholding. 

The  Cubans  reiterate  their  inten- 
tion to  limit  the  marketing  of  their 
new  crop  by  invoking  marketing  al- 
lotments on  the  daily  grind  of  in- 
dividual  mills. 

If  domestic  consumption  reaches 
the  estimated  figure  of  8,000,000 
tons,  the  Cubans  will  have  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
U.  S.  Reserve  Quota  to  be  carried 
over  into  1953.  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try spokesmen  say  they  have  learned 
their  marketing  lesson  and  will  not 
sell  this  carry-over-sugar,  estimated 
at  less  than  500,000  tons,  except 
in  small  amounts  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  sales  will  not  seriously 


affect  the   market   during  the   first 
three  months  of  1953. 

The  three  actions  contemplated 
by  the  Cubans,  namely:  restriction 
of  1953  production,  withholding  the 
marketing  of  the  Stabilizing  Re- 
serve until  approximately  March  1st, 
and  the  imposition  of  marketing  al- 
lotments on  individual  mills,  based 
on  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
daily  grind,  will  certainly  go  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  the  price  of 
sugar  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1953. 

If  the  Cubans  mean  what  they 
say,  the  next  move  is  up  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Both  Cuban  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers are  fearful  that  Puerto  Rico 
will  dump  her  carry-over,  estimated 
at  approximately  275,000  tons,  early 
in  the  new  quota  year  beginning 
January  1st.  This  column  previously 
reported  that  Puerto  Rico's  Presi- 
dent Munoz  Marin  had  held  several 
conferences  with  representative  sug- 
ar producers  to  discuss  the  year-end 
marketing  problem.  No  definite  re- 
port on  the  outcome  of  these  con- 
ferences has  been  received  to  date, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  government  has  plans  for 
purchasing  this  carry-over  sugar 
and  setting  up  a  Puerto  Rican  Stabi- 
lizing Reserve  to  be  marketed  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Cuban  plan  for  marketing  Stabi- 
lizing Reserve  sugar. 

It  is  understood  that  the  USDA's 
Sugar  Branch  has  offered  technical 
assistance  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Gov- 
ernment in  working  out  the  details 
of  the  proposed  plan. 

(Continued  on  page   32) 
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HARVESTING  WAGE  RATES  1952  CROP 


TITLE   7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration     (Sugar 
Branch),      Department     of 
Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination 

of  Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  865.5) 
PART    865— SUGARCANE     (HAR- 
VESTING) ;     LOUISIANA 
WAGES    (HARVESTING) 
1952  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301    (c)    (1)    of  the  Sugar  Act 
of     1948     (herein     referred    to     as 
"act"),  after  investigation,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  obtained 
at  the  public  hearing  held  in  Thibo- 
daux,   Louisiana,   on   July   31,   1952, 
the  following  determination  is  here- 
by issued: 

Section  865.5  Fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1952  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana: 
(a)  Requirements 
The   requirements   of  section   301 


(c)  (1)  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  1952  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  if  the  pro- 
ducer complies  with  the  following: 

(1)  Wage  Rates.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  shall  have  been 
paid  in  full  for  all  such  work  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  in  cash 
therefor  at  rates  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  laborer, 
but  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
this  determination,  not  less  than  the 
following : 

(i)  Basic  wage  rates  and  adjust- 
ment for  sugar  price  changes.  When 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  is 
within  the  base  price  range  of  $5.60 
to  $6.00,  inclusive,  per  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  four-week  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  four-week 
period  during  which  the  work  is 
performed,  and  for  each  full  10 
cents  that  such  price  shall  average 
more  than  $6.00  or  less  than  $5.60, 
the  basic  day  and  piecework  wage 
rates  in  the  following  table  shall  be 
applicable : 


TABLE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PRICE  RANGES  AND  APPLICABLE 

BASIC 

WAGE  RATES i 

Operation 

Price  ranges:    4-week  average  price 

of  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar 

$  5.201 
5.300 

$   5.301 
5.400 

$  5.401 
5.500 

$  5.501 
6.099 

$  6.100 
6.199 

$  6.200 
6.299 

$   6  300 

But  not  more  than 

6.399 

Basic  day  wage  rates  per  9-hour  day: 

Cutting,  topping,  stripping,  scrappers 

$  3.675 
4.325 
3.875 
4.425 
4.225 

4.825 
3.175 

1.275 

.805 

.425 

1.700 

1 .  230 

1.560 

.990 

.  500 

2.060 

1.490 

$  3.750 
4.400 
3.950 
4.500 
4.300 

4.900 
3.250 

1.300 
.820 
.430 

1.730 

1 .  250 

1.590 

1.010 

.  510 

2 .  100 
1.520 

$  3.825 
4.475 
4.025 
4.575 
4.375 

4.975 
3.325 

1.325 

.835 

.435 

1.760 

1 .  270 

1.620 
1.030 
.520 
2.140 
1.550 

Base 
Price 
Range 
$5.60- 
$6.00 
$  3.900 
4.550 
4.100 
4.650 
4.450 

5.050 
3.400 

1.350 

.850 

.440 

1.790 

1.290 

1.650 
1.050 
.  530 
2.180 
1.580 

$  4.000 
4.650 
4.200 
4.750 
4.550 

5.150 
3.500 

1.3875 

.8725 

.4475 

1.8350 

1.3200 

1 . 6950 
1.0800 
.5450 
2.2400 
1.6250 

$  4.100 
4.750 
4.300 
4.850 
4.650 

5.250 
3.600 

1.4250 

.8950 

.4550 

1.8800 

1 . 3500 

1.7400 
1.1100 
.  5600 
2 . 3000 
1.6700 

$  4.200 
4  850 

Cutting  and  loading,  pilers,  hoist  operators 

4.400 
4.950 

4.750 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading  or  harvesting 

5.350 

Any  other  operations  connected  with  harvesting- . 

Basic  piecework  rates  per  ton 
Large  barrel  varieties:2 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  stripping 

^Cutting  top  and  bottom 

3.700 

1.4625 
.9175 
.4625 

"Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping,  and  loading- 
Cutting  top  and  bottom  and  loading 

ISmall  barrel  varieties:* 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  and  stripping 

1.9250 
1 . 3800 

1.78.50 
1 . 1400 

.5750 

Cutting  top  and  bottom,  stripping  and  loading. 
Cutting  top  and  bottom  and  loading 

2.3600 
1.7150 

i  For  each  successive  full  10-cent  price  change  above  $0.30  or  below  $5.30,  the  basic  wage  rates  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased,  correspondingly,  by  the  same  amounts  as  shown  above  for  each  full  10-cent  price  change. 

»  Large  barrel  varieties:  Co.  290;  C.  P.  29/103;  C.  P.  20/116;  C.  P.  32/243;  C.  P.  36/13;  C.  P.  36/105;  C.  P.  29/120; 
C.  P.  43/47;  C.  P.  44/101;  and  C.  P.  44/155.     Small  barrel  varieties:     All  other. 
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(ii)  Workers  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on  a 
day  basis.  For  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  basic  wage 
rate  per  8-hour  day  (maximum  em- 
ployment is  8  hours  per  day  for 
such  workers  without  deduction 
from  Sugar  Act  payments  to  the 
producer)  shall  be  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  applicable  basic 
day  wage  rate  provided  under  sub- 
division  (i)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(iii)  Hourly  rates.  Where  work- 
ers are  employed  on  an  hourly  basis, 
the  basic  wage  rate  per  hour  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  ap- 
plicable basic  day  wage  rate  in  sub- 
division (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
by  9  in  the  case  of  adult  workers, 
and  three-fourths  of  such  rate  by  8 
in  the  case  of  workers  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 

(iv)  Other  piecework  rates.  The 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph  when  performed  on  a 
unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or  the 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
not  specified  shall  be  that  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
worker:  Provided,  That  the  hourly 
rate  of  earnings  of  each  worker,  for 
the  time  involved,  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  applicable  hourly  rate  spec- 
ified in  subdivision  (iii)  of  this 
subparagraph. 

(v)  Determination  of  average 
sugar  prices.  The  four-week  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  shall  be  de- 
termined by  taking  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  daily  "spot"  quotations 
of  96°  raw  sugar  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  adjusted  to 
a  one  hundred  pound  basis;  except 
that  if  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  determines  that  for  any  four- 
week  period  such  average  price  does 
not  reflect  the  true  market  value  of 
raw  sugar,  because  of  inadequate 
volume,  failure  to  report  sales  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  the  Direc- 
tor may  designate  the  average  price 
to  be  effective  under  this  determi- 
nation. For  the  purpose  of  this  de- 
termination   the    average    price    of 


raw  sugar  prevailing  during  the 
period  from  August  22  through 
September  18,  1952,  shall  determine 
the  wage  rates  from  September  19 
through  October  16,  1952,  and  there- 
after the  wage  rates  in  successive 
four-week  work  periods  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar  prevailing  in  the  immed- 
iately preceding  four-week  period. 

(2)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  laborer,  without 
charge,  the  perquisities  customarily 
furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  habitable 
house,  medical  attention,  and  simi- 
lar items. 

(b)  Subterfuge. 

The  producer  shall  not  reduce  the 
wage  rates  to  laborers  below  those 
determined  herein  through  any  sub- 
terfuge or  device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  tvages. 

Any  person  who  believes  he  has 
not  been  paid  in  accordance  with 
this  determination  may  file  a  wage 
claim  with  the  local  County  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Committee  against  the  pro- 
ducer on  whose  farm  the  work  was 
performed.  Such  claim  must  be  filed 
within  two  years  from  the  date  the 
work  with  respect  to  which  the 
claim  is  made  was  performed.  De- 
tailed instructions  and  wage  claim 
forms  are  available  at  the  office  of 
the  local  County  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  Commit- 
tee. Upon  receipt  of  a  wage  claim 
the  County  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  Committee  shall 
thereupon  notify  the  producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made 
concerning  the  representation  made 
by  the  laborer,  and,  after  making 
such  investigation  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, notify  the  producer  and 
laborer  in  writing  of  its  recommen- 
dation for  settlement  of  the  claim. 
If  either  party  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  recommended  settlement,  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  State  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Committee,  1517  Sixth  Street, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  which  shall 
likewise  consider  the  facts  and  no- 
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tify  the  producer  and  laborer  in 
writing-  of  its  recommendation  for 
settlement  of  the  claim.  If  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration 
Committee  is  not  acceptable,  either 
party  may  file  an  appeal  with  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C.  All  such 
appeals  shall  be  filed  within  fifteen 
days  after  receipt  of  the  recom- 
mended settlement  from  the  respec- 
tive committee,  otherwise  such  rec- 
ommended settlement  will  be  ap- 
plied in  making  payments  under  the 
act.  If  a  claim  is  appealed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  his 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  all  par- 
ties insofar  as  payments  under  the 
act  are  concerned. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

(a)  General. 

The  foregoing  determination  pro- 
vides fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  which  a  producer  must  pay,  as 
a  minimum,  for  work  performed  by 
persons  employed  on  the  farm  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1952  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  as  one  of 
the  conditions  for  payment  under  the 
act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed.  In  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  it  is 
required  under  the  act  that  a  public 
hearing  be  held,  that  investigations 
be  made,  and  that  consideration  be 
given  to  (1)  the  standards  formerly 
established  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  and  (2)  the  differences 
in  conditions  among  various  sugar 
producing   areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  31, 
1952,  at  which  interested  persons 
presented  testimony  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
harvesting  the  1952  crop  of  sugar- 
cane. In  addition,  investigations 
have  been  made  of  the  conditions 
affecting   wage    rates    in    Louisiana. 


In  this  determination,  consideration 
has  been  given  to  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  to  the 
information  resulting  from  investi- 
gations. The  primary  factors  which 
have  been  considered  are  (1)  prices 
of  sugar  and  by  products;  (2)  in- 
come from  sugarcane;  (3)  cost  of 
production;  (4)  cost  of  living  and 
(5)  relationship  of  labor  cost  to 
total  cost.  Other  economic  influ- 
ences also  have  been  considered, 
(c)  1952  ivage  determination.  This 
determination  differs  from  the  1951 
determination  in  the  following  re- 
spects: (1)  basic  time  wage  rates 
are  increased  about  five  percent 
above  the  1951  harvest  wage  rates; 
(2)  wage  classifications  for  har- 
vesting work  are  consolidated  and 
reduced  from  12  to  7;  (3)  the  wage 
differential  heretofore  provided  be- 
tween adult  male  and  adult  female 
workers  is  eliminated;  (4)  the  aver- 
age price  period  of  the  wage-price 
escalator  has  been  extended  to 
four  weeks  rather  than  two  weeks; 
and  (5)  three  new  varieties  of 
sugarcane  are  classified  as  "large 
barrel"  varieties  for  piecework  rate 
purposes. 

At  the  public  hearing  represent- 
atives of  producers  recommended 
that  there  be  no  change  in  the  wage 
rates  from  those  provided  in  the 
1951  harvest  determination.  Pro- 
ducer representatives  also  recom- 
mended that  the  wage-price  escala- 
tor be  applicable  to  a  four-week  per- 
iod rather  than  a  two-week  period 
and  that  additional  varieties  of 
sugarcane  be  classed  as  "large  bar- 
rel" varieties  for  application  of 
piecework  rates.  Representatives  of 
workers  cited  the  low  standard  of 
living  of  persons  employed  in  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  fields  and  recom- 
mended minimum  wages  of  75  cents 
per  hour  for  unskilled  workers  and 
$1.00  per  hour  for  skilled   workers. 

In  examining-  the  factors  affect- 
ing wage  rates  in  Louisiana,  the 
Department  had  available  data  with 
respect  to  costs,  returns  and  profits 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
(Continued   on   page    31) 
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FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION  1952  CROP 


TITLE    7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration     (Sugar 
Branch),    Department   of 
Agriculture 
Subchapter  I — Determination 

of  Prices 
(Sugar  Determination  874.5) 
PART   874— SUGARCANE ; 
LOUISIANA 
1952  Crop 
Pursuant    to    the     provisions     of 
section   301    (c)     (2)    of  the    Sugar 
Act   of   1948,    as    amended,    (herein 
referred  to  as   "Act"),   after  inves- 
tigation,   and    due    consideration    of 
the  evidence  presented  at  the  public 
hearing   held    in    Thibodaux,    Louis- 
iana, on  July  31,  1952,  the  following 
determination  is  hereby  issued: 

§  874.5  Fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  the  1952  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana sugarcane.  Processor-producers 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  who  ap- 
ply for  payments  under  the  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  section  301 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
the  1952  crop,  if  the  requirements 
of  this  section  are  met. 
(a)   Definitions: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  deter- 
mination, the  term — 

(1)  "price  of  raw  sugar" 
means  the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar 
quoted  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc. ;  except  that  if  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch  de- 
termines that  such  price  does  not 
reflect  the  true  market  value  of 
sugar,  because  of  inadequate  vol- 
ume, failure  to  report  sales  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  such 
Exchange  or  other  factors,  he 
may  designate  the  price  to  be 
effective  under  this  determina- 
tion. 

(2)  "prices  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses" means  the  price  per  gal- 
lon of  blackstrap  molasses  quot- 
ed by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change,   Inc.;    except   that   if  the 


Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
determines  that  such  price  does 
not  reflect  the  true  market  value 
of  blackstrap  molasses,  because 
of  inadequate  volume,  failures  to 
report  sales  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  such  Exchange  or 
other  factors,  he  may  designate 
the  price  to  be  effective  under 
this    determination. 

(3)  "trash"  means  green  or 
dried  leaves,  loose  sugarcane 
tops,  attached  sugarcane  tops  at 
or  above  the  green  leaf  roll, 
dirt  and  all  other  extraneous 
material  which  is  representative 
of  the  quantity  of  sugarcane 
from  which  the  sample  for  trash 
is  taken. 

(4)  "salvage  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane  containing  either  less 
than  9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  or  less  than  68  pur- 
ity in  the  normal  juices. 

(5)  "actual  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane  as  delivered  by  a  pro- 
ducer  to   a   processor-producer. 

(6)  "standard  sugarcane" 
means  sugarcane,  free  of  trash, 
containing  12  percent  sucrose  in 
the  normal  juice  with  a  purity 
of  at  least  76.50  but  not  more 
than    76.99. 

(b)   Basic  prices: 

(1)  The  basic  price  for  stand- 
ard sugarcane  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1.06  per  ton  for  each  one 
cent  per  pound  of  the  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  determined 
in  accordance  with  either  of  the 
following  as  agreed  upon: 

(i)  The  simple  average  of 
the  daily  prices  of  raw  sugar 
for  the  week  in  which  the 
sugarcane   is   delivered ;   or 

(ii)    The    simple    average    of 
the  weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar 
for  the  period  October  10,  1952 
through   January   29,    1953; 
Provided,     That     the     average 
price  of  raw  sugar  as  determin- 
ed under  subdivisions    (i)    or    (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph  may  be  re- 
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duced   by  not  more  than  the   fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  0.065  cent  for  mills  lo- 
cated north  of  bayou  Goula  be- 
tween the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  south- 
east of  New  Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River;  or 

(b)  0.10  cent  for  mills  lo- 
cated north  and  west  of  New 
Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River. 

(2)  The  basis  price  for  sal- 
vage sugarcane  shall  be  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  processor-pro- 
ducer  and   the   producer. 

(c)  Conversion  of  actual  sugar- 
cane to  standard  sugarcane: 

Except  for  salvage  sugarcane, 
actual  sugarcane  shall  be  con- 
verted to  standard  sugarcane  as 
follows : 

(1)  By  deducting  the  weight 
of  trash  from  the  combined 
weight  of  sugarcane  and  trash 
delivered : 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  net 
quantity  of  sugarcane  determined 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  by  the  applicable 
quality  factor  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table. 


Percent  sucrose  in 

Standard  sugarcane 

normal  juice 

quality  factor1 

9.5 

.60 

10.0 

.70 

10.5 

.80 

11.0 

.90 

11.5 

.95 

12.0 

1.00 

12.5 

1.05 

13.0 

1.10 

13.5 

1.15 

14.0 

1.20 

14.5 

1.25 

1  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of  intermediate 
normal  juice  sucrose  percentages  shall  be  interpolated  and 
for  sugarcane  having  more  than  14.5  percent  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  shall  be  computed  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
mediately preceding  interval. 

and  (3)  By  multiplying  the  ad- 
justed quantity  determined  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (2)  of 
this   paragraph   by  the   applicable 

factor  in  the  following  table:   (Table 

on  next  page) 

(d)    Molasses  payment: 

Except  for  salvage  sugarcane 
there  shall  be  paid  for  each  ton 
of  actual  sugarcane,  minus  trash, 
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an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  7.0  and  one-half  of  the  average 
price  per  gallon  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses in  excess  of  6  cents.  The 
average  price  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses shall  be  either  the  simple 
average  of  the  daily  prices  for 
the  week  in  which  the  sugarcane 
is  delivered  or  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  weekly  prices  of  black- 
strap molasses  for  the  period 
October  10,  1952  through  Jan- 
uary 29,  1953,  as  agreed  upon 
between  the  processor-producer 
and  the  producer, 
(a)    General: 

(1)  The  sucrose  and  purity 
of  the  normal  juice  shall  be  de- 
termined by  acceptable  methods 
of  analysis  on  actual  sugarcane, 
such  methods  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Louisiana  State 
Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting  Administration. 

(2)  Because  of  decreased  boil- 
ing house  efficiency  deductions 
may  be  made  from  the  payment 
for  frozen  sugarcane  accepted  by 
the  processor-producer  provided 
such  deductions  are  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  1.5  percent  of  the 
payment,  computed  without  re- 
gard to  the  molasses  payment, 
for  each  0.1  cc.  of  acidity  above 
2.50  cc.  or  N/10  alkali  per  10 
cc.  of  juice  but  not  in  excess  of 
4.75  cc.  (intervening  fractions 
are  to  be  computed  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  0.05  cc).  Frozen 
sugarcane  testing  in  excess  of 
4.75  cc.  of  acidity  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  no  value.  Sug- 
arcane shall  not  be  considered  as 
frozen,  even  after  being  subject- 
ed to  freezing  temperature,  un- 
less and  until  there  is  evidence  of 
damage  having  taken  place  because 
of  the  freeze,  such  evidence  to  be 
certified  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration. 

(3)  In  the  event  a  general 
freeze  causes  abnormally  low  re- 
coveries of  raw  sugar  by  proces- 
sor-producer in  relation  to  the 
sucrose  and  purity  tests  of  sugar- 
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cane,  payment  for  such  sugar- 
cane may  be  made  as  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  produc- 
er and  the  processor-producer, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Louis- 
iana State  Office  of  the  Product- 
ion and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion :  Provided,  That  the  payment 
for  each  ton  of  actual  sugarcane, 
minus  trash,  delivered  by  a  pro- 
ducer shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  returns 
from  raw  sugar  and  molasses  ac- 
tually recovered  from  such  sugar- 
cane, determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  simple  average  of  the  weekly 
prices  of  raw  sugar  and  black- 
strap molasses  for  the  period 
October  10,  1952  through  Jan- 
uary 29,  1953,  less  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3.00  per  actual 
ton  for  processing  and  less  actual 
costs  of  hoisting,  field  weighing 
and  transporting  such   sugarcane. 

(4)  Costs  of  hoisting  and 
weighing  sugarcane,  which  were 
absorbed  by  the  processor-pro- 
ducer for  the  1951  crop,  shall  be 
absorbed  by  the  processor-pro- 
ducer for  the  1952  crop;  but  no- 
thing in  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  the  level 
of  such  absorptions,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Office  of  the  Production 
and    Marketing   Administration. 

(5)  Allowances  made  to  pro- 
ducers for  transporting  sugarcane 
from  the  customary  delivery 
points  to  the  mill  which  were  made 
by  the  processor-producer  for  the 
1951  crop,  shall  be  made  by  the 
processor-producer  for  the  1952 
crop :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  proces- 
sor-producer to  make  allowances 
to  producers  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
tual costs  or  rates  charged  by  a 
commercial  carrier  for  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  transportation : 
Provided  further,  That  where 
the  only  available  practicable 
means  of  transportation  are  rail 
facilities   and   the   distance   to   the 


nearest  mill  is  in  excess  of  50 
miles  or  where,  because  of  un- 
usual circumstances,  the  cost  of 
transporting  sugarcane  is  in  ex- 
cess of  customary  allowances,  such 
costs  may  be  shared  by  the  pro- 
cessor-producer and  the  producer 
by  agreement,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Louisiana  State 
Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting  Administration. 

(6)  If  a  processor-producer  and 
the  producers  delivering  sugar- 
cane to  such  processor-producer 
agree  upon  a  plan  for  the  hiring 
of  inspectors  whose  duties  shall 
be  (i)  to  inspect  fields  of  sugar- 
cane, suggest  proper  methods  of 
harvesting,  and  obtain  adherence 
to  cutting  and  delivery  schedules, 
and  (ii)  to  determine  the  trash 
content  of  all  sugarcane  delivered 
to  a  processor-producer,  and,  if  the 
control  of  such  inspectors  is  ex- 
ercised jointly  by  the  processor- 
producer  and  producers  or  by  a 
general  committee  of  processors 
and  producers,  there  may  be  de- 
ducted from  the  price  per  ton  of 
sugarcane  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  such  inspec- 
tion but  not  in  excess  of  IV2 
cents  per  ton  of  such  sugarcane. 
Such  deductions  may  not  be  made 
until  a  statement  in  writing  set- 
ting forth  the  proposed  plan  joint- 
ly signed  by  authorized  repres- 
entatives of  producers  and  pro- 
cessors has  been  filled  with  and 
approved  by  the  Louisiana  State 
Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration. 

(7)  The  processor-producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  returns  from 
the  1952  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane to  the  producer  below  those 
determined  herein  through  any 
subterfuge   or   device   whatsoever. 

Statement    of    Bases    and 
Considerations 

(a)    General 

The  foregoing  determination  pro- 
vides fair  and  reasonable  prices  to 
be  paid  by  a  processor-producer 
(i.e.,  a  producer  who  is  directly  or 
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indirectly  a  processor  of  sugarcane 
— hereinafter  referred  to  as  "proces- 
sor") for  sugarcane  of  the  1952 
crop  purchased  from  other  produc- 
ers. It  prescribes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  prices 
which  must  be  met  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payment  under  the 
Act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  Act 

In  determining  fair  and  reason- 
able prices,  the  Act  requires  that 
public  hearings  be  held  and  inves- 
tigations made.  Accordingly,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  in  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  on  July  31,  1952,  at 
which  time  interested  parties  pre- 
sented testimony  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1952  crop  of  sugarcane.  In  addi- 
tion, investigations  have  been  made 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana.  In  this  price 
determination  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  to  in- 
formation resulting  from  investiga- 
tion. 

(c)  1952  price  determination. 

The  1952  price  determination 
continues  the  provisions  of  the  1951 
price  determination  except  that  mo- 
lasses payments  to  producers  will 
be  based  on  a  recovery  rate  of  7.0 
gallons  per  ton  of  sugarcane,  aver- 
age production  for  the  1947-51 
crops,  instead  6.9  gallons.  Use  of 
a  moving  five-year  average  to  re- 
flect current  production  of  molas- 
ses was  initiated  in  the  1951  crop 
price  determination. 

At  the  public  hearing  the  Louis- 
iana Grower-Processor  Committee 
presented  a  unanimous  recommend- 
ation that  the  provisions  of  the 
1951  price  determination  be  con- 
tinued for  the  1952  crop.  The 
spokesman  stated  that  in  arriving 
at  its  decision  the  Committee  had 
carefully  analyzed  the  provisions  of 
the  1951  price  determination,  and 
had  concluded  that  such  provisions 
would  afford  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  be  paid  for  1952  crop 
sugarcane. 

A    representative    of    the    Louisi- 


ana Farm  Bureau  presented  several 
recommendations  on  the  broader  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  but  only  one  recommend- 
ation directly  pertinent  to  the  fair 
and  reasonable  price  determination 
for  1952  crop  sugarcane,  namely, 
that  the  average  raw  sugar  price, 
upon  which  settlement  with  pro- 
ducers is  based,  be  restricted  to  the 
period  October  through  December. 
The  witness  stated  that  the  period 
recommended  was  closely  related  to 
the  time  during  which  sugarcane  is 
marketed  and  that  the  average  raw 
sugar  price  for  such  period  was 
higher  than  during  the  October 
through  January  period  previously 
used. 

In  this  determination  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  comparative 
costs,  returns  and  profits  of  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  and  raw  sugar 
industry  obtained  by  survey  during 
prior  years  and  restated  in  terms 
of  prospective  conditions  for  the 
1952  crop.  Returns  for  the  1951 
crop  were  unfavorable  because  of 
the  general  freeze  and  substantial 
losses  were  incurred,  particularly, 
by  the  producing  segment  of  the 
industry.  As  a  result  producers  re- 
ceived a  lower  share  of  crop  proceeds 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Under 
prospective  crop,  cost  and  price 
conditions  for  1952  it  is  expected 
that  returns  to  the  industry  will 
be  more  favorable  and  that  a  more 
equitable  sharing  relationship  will 
prevail. 

The  recommendation  for  a  change 
in  the  pricing  period  has  not  been 
adopted  because  the  actual  market- 
ing of  sugarcane  customarily  ex- 
tends into  the  month  of  January 
and  the  October-January  period  co- 
incides with  the  time  during  which 
raw  sugar  is  available  for  market- 
ing. Morover,  analysis  of  average 
price  data  shows  the  difference  in 
average  sugar  prices  for  the  per- 
iod October  -  December  compared 
with  the  period  October-January 
is  not  as  significant  as  data  pre- 
sented at  the  public  hearing  would 
(Continued   on   page    31) 
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RULES  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

GOVERNING  QUOTATIONS  OF  LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP 


Standard  Louisiana  Blackstrap — 
Not  less  than  42  Baume  at  90  de- 
grees F.  or  its  equivalent.  No  mo- 
lasses sold  on  grade  will  be  consid- 
ered as  Blackstrap  for  quotation 
purposes. 

Terms — Bulk  /.o.b.  Plantation  in 
railroad  tank  cars  or  barges. 

Quantity  —  Not  less  than  5 
railroad  tank  cars  or  the  equivalent 
which  is  not  less  than  30,000  gallons. 

Shipment  —  Prompt  (shipment 
to  be  completed  within  30  days). 

Quotable    Contract    Units — 

Tank  Car  Shipments :  Five  rail- 
road tank  cars.  Each  unit  of  five 
tank  cars  shall  be  used  as  a  sep- 
arate unit  for  arriving  at  daily 
prices  as  follows:  5  through  9 
tank  cars  shall  be  considered  as 
1  unit  for  quotation  purposes.  10 
through  14  tank  cars  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  2  units  for  quotation 
purposes.  15  through  19  tank  cars 
shall  be  considered  as  3  units  for 
quotation  purposes  and,  etc. 

Barge  Shipments:  In  the  event 
shipment  is  made  by  barge,  a 
quotable  unit  shall  be  as  follows: 

30,000  through  59,999  gallons 
shall  be  considered  as  1  unit  for 
quotation  purposes. 

60,000  through  89,999  gallons 
shall  be  considered  as  2  units 
for   quotation   purposes. 

90,000  through  119,999  gal- 
lons shall  be  considered  as  3 
units  for  quotation  purposes 
and,  etc. 

Kind  of  Sale  —  Only  prompt 
sales  made  for  the  account  of  a 
Louisiana  processor  to  a  recognized 
dealer  will  be  used  in  establishing 
quotations.  Sales  made  during  the 
Cane  Purchase  Contract  period  to 
a  recognized  dealer  by  a  refiner  pro- 
cessing cane  in  Louisiana  shall  also 
be  used  for  quotation  purposes.    No 


resales  of  any  nature  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

___J2  ep  or  ting      Transactions — All 
transactions  must  be  reported  to  the 
Exchange  by  telephone  or  otherwise 
by  either  the  seller  or  buyer  or  their  I 
agents    not    later    than    2    P.M.    on 
the  day  on  which  they  are  consum-  j 
mated  and  these  must  be  confirmed 
by   either   the   seller   or   buyer      or  l 
their  agents  on  forms  furnished  by 
the  Exchange  for  this  purpose  which 
forms   must  be    mailed   to   the    Ex-  : 
change    on   the    same    day   that   the 
transaction   is   reported.   Sales   com- 
pleted  before  2  P.M.   shall  be  used 
in  arriving  at  a  price  for  the  day. 
Sales  completed  after  2  P.M.  shall  be  ■ 
carried  over  to  the  following  market 
day    and    included    in    the    sales    of  ' 
that  day.    No   information  on   sales 
of  the  current  day  shall  be  divulged 
by  the  Exchange  until  after  the  close 
of  the  market  (2  P.M.). 

To  confirm  the  completion  of 
contracts  within  the  specified  spot 
transaction  period  (shipment  to  be  | 
completed  within  30  days),  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  blackstrap  under  con-  j 
tract  shall  be  furnished  a  form  by 
the  Exchange  which  the  producer 
shall  mail  to  the  Exchange  when  the 
shipment  under  contract  is  com- 
pleted. 

Daily  Average  Quotations  —  All 
daily  average  quotations  shall  be  the 
simple  average  of  the  quotable  trans- 
actions as  defined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  these  rules.  When 
no  quotable  transactions  are  record- 
ed on  any  given  day  the  quotation 
for  that  day  shall  be  the  last  pre- 
vious daily  average  quotation. 

Weekly  Average  Quotations — 
Weekly  average  quotations  shall  be 
established  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  daily  quotations  of 
this  Exchange. 

Average  Price  For  The  Season — 
The  Season's  Average  Price  shall  be 
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established  by  taking  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly  average  quo- 
tations issued  by  this  Exchange  ap- 
plicable to  the  CANE  PURCHASE 
CONTRACT  PERIOD. 

Corrections  —  The  Exchange  re- 
serves the  right  to  correct  any  erro- 
neous quotations. 


FAIR  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page   29) 
indicate,     largely     because     of    the 
freight     differential     between     the 
New  York  and   New  Orleans   mar- 
kets. 

After  analysis  of  all  pertinent 
factors,  the  continuation  of  the 
sharing  relationship  provided  in  the 
1951  crop  price  determination  is 
deemed  to   be  fair   and   reasonable. 


Accordingly, 
conclude  that 
determination 
able  and  will 
provisions  of 
61  Stat.  932; 
Interprets  or 
Stat.  929;  7  U 


I  hereby  find  and 
the  foregoing  price 
is  fair  and  reason- 
effectuate  the  price 
the  Act.  (Sec.  403, 
7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1153. 
applies  sec.  301.  61 
.S.C.  Sup.  1131). 


Issued  this   26th  day  of  Septem- 
ber,  1952. 

KNOX  T.  HUTCHINSON, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


WAGE  RATES 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
These  data  indicate  that  under  the 
conditions  likely  to  prevail  during 
the  1952  crop  the  wage  rates  speci- 
fied in  this  determination  are  with- 
in producers'  ability  to  pay.  While 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
living  costs  in  recent  years,  pro- 
ducer income  affected  as  it  has  been 
by  climatic  conditions,  yield  and 
other  physical  considerations  does 
not  permit,  at  this  time,  wage  deter- 
mination rates  greater  than  those 
provided  in  this  determination.  It 
is  desirable  that  in  time  the  pro- 
ducers' ability  to  pay  will  improve 
to   a   point   which   will   facilitate   a 


general  improvement  in  the  living 
standard  of  Louisiana  sugarcane 
workers. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  differ- 
ent time  wage  rates  for  adult  male 
and  adult  female  cane  cutters  is  in 
accordance  with  general  policy  to 
eliminate  distinctions  in  wage  pay- 
ments on  work  of  similar  classifi- 
cation. This  action  completes  the 
elimination  of  the  female  wage  dif- 
ferential from  all  Sugar  Act  wage 
determinations  except  for  the  deter- 
mination covering  work  in  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  which  is  effective 
through  the  calendar  year  of  1952. 

As  in  previous  wage  determina- 
tions, in  addition  to  cash  wages, 
the  workers  must  be  furnished, 
without  charge,  customary  perqui- 
sites such  as  habitable  housing, 
medical  attention  and  similar  items. 

After  consideration  of  all  perti- 
nent factors,  the  wages  in  this  de- 
termination are  deemed  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage 
determination  will  effectuate  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  (Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7 
U.S.C.  Sup.  1153.  Interprets  or  ap- 
plies sec.  301,  61  Stat.  929;  7  U.S.C. 
Sup.   1131). 

Issued  this  26th  day  of  Septem- 
ber,  1952. 

KNOX  T.  HUTCHINSON, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
Aside  from  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  runs,  which  both  minimize 
the  possibility  of  any  definite  or  ac- 
curate comparison  or  evaluation  of 
the  various  processes  for  ultimate 
commercial  application,  there  are  ap- 
parently three  other  factors  which 
completely  nullify  the  validity  of 
any  such  comparisons: — 

1.    Some  six  weeks  ago  I  inquired 
from    Mr.    Leon    Landry    and 
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Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  history 
and  description  of  the  bagasse 
so  kindly  supplied  by  the  Iberia 
Cooperative  for  these  runs.  I 
was  advised  that  it  was  ba- 
gasse originally  baled  for  Celo- 
tex.  Therefore  nothing  is 
known  as  to  its  characteristics 
except  that  the  Iberia  factory, 
like  many  in  the  area,  grinds 
36-105,  290,  29-116,  34-120  and 
other  varieties  of  cane.  Appar- 
ently 36-105  and  29-116  pre- 
dominate. There  are  hardly 
two  commercial  varieties  of 
cane  of  apparently  greater  dif- 
ference in  characteristics  of 
fibre.  The  probability  is  there- 
fore that,  of  the  bagasse  furn- 
ished for  these  tests,  some 
bales  were  29-116  bagasse, 
some  bales  were  36-105  ba- 
gasse with  possibly  fewer 
bales  of  other  varieties  of  cane, 
or  mixed.  Therefore,  if  the 
bagasse  used  as  a  raw  material 
were  to  be  identical  for  all 
processes,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  thorough  preliminary 
mixing  of  all  bagasse  to  be 
used  in  all  of  the  runs. 

2.  The  Report  does  not  record 
any  such  preliminary  mixing 
of  bagasse  in  order  to  obtain 
a  similar  and  homogenous  raw 
material  for  treatment  by  all 
of  the  processes. 

3.  The   characteristics   of  the   pa- 

pers made  by  the  different 
processes  are  quite  different 
even  with  respect  to  features 
not  associated  with  nor  neces- 
sarily influenced  by  pulp  char- 
acteristics. For  instance  thick- 
ness or  weight  of  the  papers 
varied.  Such  variations  were 
functions  probably  more  of  the 
paper  machine  operation  rath- 
er than  of  pulp  characteristics. 
Also  the  papers  varied  greatly 
with  respect  to  opacity  and 
show-through.  These  vari- 
ations were,  according  to  the 
analyses  of  the  papers,  very 
definitely  functions  of  varying 


quantities  of  in-organic  addi- 
tives used  in  the  various  pulps. 
Therefore,  since  the  papers  made 
by  the  various  processes  were  dis- 
similar as  to  thickness  and  quanti- 
ties of  mineral  additives  and  since 
the  pulps  made  by  the  different  pro- 
cesses were  made  from  raw  bagasse 
certainly  more  or  less  different  in 
characteristics,  any  attempted  com- 
parison of  the  pulping  processes  is 
inconclusive  and  unreliable  and  could 
lead  to  improper  conclusions. 

Therefore,  the  real  value  of  these 
bagasse  runs  lies  in  the  interest  gen- 
erated in  the  subject  at  this  time 
and  the  enthusiastic  desire  of  our 
Federal  Government  to  conduct  lar- 
ger scale  experiments,  to  ascertain 
the  true  facts  and  possibilities  of 
utilization  of  bagasse  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  paper  suitable  for  use 
as  newsprint. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued   from  page    21) 
Cheaper   Newsprint? 

Department  of  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Sawyer  has  given  official  bless- 
ing to  the  proposed  plan  for  making 
newsprint  from  bagasse. 

"It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  we  can  manufacture  from 
whole  bagasse  (sugarcane  fibers 
from  which  the  sugar  has  been  ex- 
tracted) a  paper  satisfactory  in  all 
important  respects  and  superior  in 
some  to  newsprint  now  currently  in 
use."  Mr.  Sawyer  said  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Celler,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Committee  asked  the  Commerce 
Department  last  May  to  explore  the 
factors  impeding  the  expansion  of 
newsprint  in  the  United  States  and 
to  investigate  the  use  of  any  new 
raw  materials  for  making  news- 
print. 

The  chief  source  of  raw  material 
for  making  newsprint  is  the  pulp  of 
soft  woods  such  as  spruce  and  pine. 

About  80  percent  of  the  newsprint 
used    in    the    United    States    comes 
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from  Canada.  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  thumbed  their  noses 
at  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
and  hiked  their  prices  over  U.  S. 
objections.  Representative  Celler  and 
his  House  Committee  were  irked 
when  the  Canadians  refused  to  dis- 
close their  cost  of  production.  The 
Canadians  heaped  insult  upon  insult 
when  they  used  their  influence  'to 
have  the  .  Canadian  Parliament  pass 
a  law  forbidding  the  disclosure  of 
their  production  costs  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  Commerce  Department 
promptly  and  enthusiastically  car- 
ried out  the  request  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  test  new 
processes  for  making  newsprint. 
Several  of  the  new  processes  tested 
were  for  making  newsprint  from 
bagasse.  The  result  of  those  tests 
has  been  set  forth  in  House  Com- 
mittee Print  entitled  "Study  Of 
Newsprint  Expansion." 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  newsprint  from  ba- 
gasse are  at  least  as  low  and  "in 
my  opinion  probably  will  eventually 
be  much  lower"  than  the  production 
costs  of  newsprint  now  used. 

"It  is  also  clear,"  he  said,  "that 
bagasse  could  be  used  economically 
as  a  blend  with  other  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  standard  newsprint, 
and  because  of  its  superior  strength 
and  other  characteristics,  may  be 
suitable  for  production  of  higher 
grade  paper." 

The  Commerce  Department  report 
suggested  additional  study  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  maximum  speed  at 
which  newsprint  from  bagasse  can 
be  made  on  a  standard  paper  ma- 
chine and  (2)  the  maximum  speed 
at  which  newsprint  can  be  handled 
on  a  typical  newspaper  press.  Chair- 
man Celler  asked  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  those 
studies. 

Congressman  Ed  Willis  of  the 
Third  District,  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee,  has  held  sev- 


eral conferences  with  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  in  an  effort  to 
expedite  plans  for  a  continuation  of 
the  bagasse  utilization  studies.  Willis 
urged  the  Government  to  provide 
funds  and  arrange  for  commercial 
scale  tests.  As  soon  as  plans  for 
future  tests  are  available,  they  will 
be  reported  in  the  Bulletin. 

International   Sugar   Council 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  London, 
the  International  Sugar  Council 
agreed  that  at  its  meeting  next 
month,  it  will  take  formal  action  to 
request  the  United  Nations  to  call 
an  International  Sugar  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1953  to  negotiate  a 
new  World  Sugar  Agreement. 

That  decision  was  reached  follow- 
ing a  meeting  of  a  special  commit- 
tee from  19  Nations  appointed  by 
the  Sugar  Council.  The  committee 
agreed  that  a  new  solution  is  neces- 
sary for  the  distribution  of  sugar  in 
world  markets  particularly  because 
of  the  surplus  piled  up  this  year  by 
Cuba   and   Puerto   Rico. 


WANTED 
Aggressive  Sales  Manager  to  organize 
and  expand  Sales  Department  of  well 
known  manufacturer  of  Farm  Equip- 
ment located  in  Southern  Louisiana. 
Send  full  particulars  to  S-l, 
The    Sugar    Bulletin 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency, Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Sugar  Agreement  of  1937  has 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  last  August  1st.  Cuba 
has  been  pressing  for  a  new  world 
agreement  calling  for  less  restric- 
tions on  imports  by  consuming 
countries  like  Great  Britain.  Al- 
though sugar  is  still  rationed  in 
England  to  conserve  her  currency, 
the  Cubans  want  to  sell  an  extra 
500,000  tons  yearly  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  sterling  and  to  buy 
manufactured  goods  in  exchange. 

At  the  London  meeting,  Cuba 
pointed  out  that  she  has  temporarily 
settled  the  problem  of  her  1,750,000- 
ton  surplus  from  the  1952  crop  by 
arranging  to  market  it  in  an  orderly 
manner  over  the  next  five  years. 

U.  S.  delegates  to  the  London 
meeting,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Myers, 
Paul  Callanan  and  Robert  Shields, 
are  expected  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton about  October  20th. 


Fertilizing  Sugar  Cane  By 
Spraying  The  Leaves 

(From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 

American  Society  of  Sugar 

Cane  Technologists) 

Expt.     Station     Committee     Report, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Pltrs.  Assn.,  1951 

Sugar,  Vol.  47,  No.  3,  1952 

Studies  with  radioactive  materials 
have  shown  that  phosphorus  applied 
to  cane  leaves  results  in  yield  in- 
creases in  phosphate  deficient  soils. 
Yields  of  cane  grown  on  potash  de- 
ficient soils  were  increased  by  spray 
application  of  potassium  salts.  Good 
results  were  also  obtained  from 
spray  applications  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  urea.  These  preliminary 
studies  indicate  that  all  of  the  phos- 
phorous and  from  1/3  to  1/2  of  the 
nitrogen  and  potash  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  conventional  manner, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  ni- 
trogen and  potash  should  be  applied 
by  airplane  as  needed  by  the  crop. 
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ELIMINATE 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

With  a 

Castagnos  Ditcher 

The  Castagnos  Ditcher  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  50  laborers  using 
picks  and  shovels  in  ditching  opera- 
tions on  your  sugar  cane  plantation. 
Makes  possible  the  year-round  profit- 
able operation  of  any  Castagnos 
Tractor-Type  Sugar  Cane  Loader,   on 

which   it  can   be  quickly  attached.    Maintenance   can   usually   be   performed   on 
the  job  by  any  competent  mechanic.    Capacity   Va   yard. 

SALES  OFFICES 

Castagnos  Cane  Loader  Co.,   Inc.  Donaldsonville,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.  Jeanerette,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  and   Implement  Co.  Thibodaux,   La. 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUGAR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER   FORTY  YEARS 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW    ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 


Plants: 


Phones 

j  AUdubon  8328 
1  AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

/THE  LARGEST   GENERAL   SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE   1867  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD   180 
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fttOMSOjy 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON  THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


IttOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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La.  State  University  Library 
Acquisitions  Dept 
Baton  Rouge  3f.Li 
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Let  a  NADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 

5 1  m  P  LC 

RIKGtD 
PORTABLE 


Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
no  special  tools.  Brake  and  clutch  pads  can 
be  changed  at  any   garage. 

Conies  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric  motor,   as  specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


KIAHI    PD    FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO 

HAL^LLlN     PI  AOIIFMINF    I  nilKIANi 


PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DTEERS 


Quotas 

It  finally  happened.  After  weeks 
of  speculation  by  the  trade  that  the 
Sugar  Branch  would  increase  quo- 
tas over  some  week-end,  the  people 
in  Washington  fooled  everybody  by 
announcing  an  increase  of  100,000 
tons  on  Tuesday,  October  21st 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  has  increased  the  con- 
sumption estimate  for  1952  to  7,- 
800,000  tons,  which  is  still  200,000 
tons  under  the  indicated  1952  con- 
sumption of  8,000,000  tons.  Cuba's 
share  of  the  increase  is  98,640  tons 
with  the  remaining  1,360  tons  going 
to  other  foreign  countries.  You  will 
find  the  official  announcement  of 
the  quota  increase  on  page  43  of 
this  issue. 

Prices 

We  have  been  anxiously  watching 
the  discouraging  struggle  of  the 
Sugar  Branch  during  the  past  few 
weeks  to  increase  the  price  of  sugar. 
They  have  tried  very  hard,  make 
no  mistake  about  that,  to  force  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  upward.  For 
weeks  they  refused  to  increase  quo- 
tas despite  all  kinds  of  pressure 
from  the  Eastern  refiners  and  they 
have  certainly  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  available  supplies  of  offshore, 
raw  sugar  to  a  point  where  it  would 
seem  that  anybody  with  sugar  for 
sale  could  just  about  name  his  own 
price  for  it.  In  spite  of  this  envia- 
ble position,  sellers  have  continued 
to  make  sales  at  the  old  6.65  and 
6.60  cents  prices.  The  market  has 
simply   refused   to   go   any   higher. 

The  big  question  is,  why? 

We  believe  now,  as  we  have  al- 
ways believed,  that  the  reason  the 
Sugar  Branch  has  been  unable  to 
accomplish  its  price  objective  is 
simply  because  the  sellers  and  buy- 
ers have  refused  to  believe  that  the 
price  indicated  early  this  year  is 
the  price  the  Sugar  Branch  really 
wants. 


The  writer  is  convinced  that  the 
Sugar  Branch  still  feels  that  the 
Domestic  Industry  needs  a  higher 
price  and  we  believe  that  this  ob- 
jective will  be  eventually  attained 
if  the  present  firm  administration 
of  the  sugar  quota  system  is  con- 
tinued. 

Supply  determines  price  and  if 
the  Sugar  Branch  ever  succeeds  in 
convincing  the  buyers  and  sellers 
of  raw  sugar  that  they  intend  to 
keep  a  firm  hand  on  supplies,  the 
yearly  battle  for  higher  prices  will 
be  won. 

King  and  Queen  Sucrose 

The  1952  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Festival  and  Fair,  held  in  New 
Iberia,  La.,  on  September  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  was  a  very  successful  un- 
dertaking. We  understand  that 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people 
attended  the  three  day  activities  and 
this  is  a  lot  of  people. 

You  folks  already  know  that  Mur- 
phy J.  Foster,  of  Franklin,  was  se- 
lected King  Sucrose  XI,  and  that 
Miss  Sylvia  Segura,  of  New  Iberia, 
won  the  right  to  be  his  queen.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  remember  the 
maids  and  the  dukes  from  the  other 
parishes  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  Fair,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  printing  their  names 
here   for   the   record. 

Sydnie  Mae  Maraist,  of  St.  Mar- 
tinville,  was  the  1st  maid  to  the 
Queen.  She  represented  St.  Martin 
Parish,  and  her  Duke  was  Millard 
Segura,   also  from   St.   Martinville. 

Beverly  Ann  Mire,  of  Labadie- 
ville,  was  the  2nd  maid  to  the 
Queen,  and  A.  M.  Simmons,  Jr.  of 
Napoleonville,  was  her  Duke.  They 
represented  Assumption  Parish. 
Maids  and  Dukes  from  the  other 
parishes  were: 

Avoyelles:     Bette     Jean     Barker, 

y Continued  on  page  53) 
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King  Sucrose  XI,   Murphy  J.  Foster,   Franklin,   La.  and  Queen   Sugar  XI, 
Sylvia   Segura,   New   Iberia,   La. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  Sugar  Quota  Increase 

Chief  reaction  in  Washington  sug- 
ar circles  to  the  Government's  limit- 
ed increase  of  only  100,000  tons  in 
the  sugar  quota  was  decidedly  favor- 
able. It  is  understood  that  Sugar 
Branch  officials  spent  the  best  part 
of  five  weeks  preparing  for  the  quo- 
ta increase  which  they  said  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  strengthen  the 
market.  Since  the  Department's  at- 
titude on  price  has  been  so  clearly 
indicated,  follow-up  steps  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  may  be  expected. 

Considerable  concern  has  been 
voiced  by  representatives  of  other 
sugar  producing  areas  over  the  low 
price  of  refined  in  certain  sections 
of  Louisiana  and  hope  was  expressed 
for  an  early  upward  adjustment  of 
the  refined  price  before  the  raw  price 
is  adversely  affected. 

Public  Hearing  On  Sugar  Require- 
ments For  1953 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  October  16th  that 
a  public  hearing  will  be  held  on 
November  13,  1952,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  sugar  requirements  for 
1953.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Au- 
ditorium, South  Building,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m. 

The  hearing  will  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views  or  arguments 
with  respect  to  sugar  requirements 
and  the  establishment  of  sugar 
quotas  for  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1953. 
The  principal  matters  for  consider- 


ation will  be  (1)  the  manner  of  de- 
termining deficiencies  or  surpluses 
in  inventories  of  sugar,  (2)  the  ef- 
fect upon  requirements  of  various 
changes  in  demand  conditions,  (3) 
the  effect  of  the  prospective  1953 
level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  upon  sugar  require- 
ments, (4)  the  manner  in  which  the 
relationship  between  the  wholesale 
price  of  refined  sugar  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  should  be  considered,  and 
(5)  the  relative  importance  of  the 
foregoing  factors. 

The  notice  also  invites  written 
statements  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C,  on  the 
matters  considered  in  the  hearing. 
In  addition,  such  written  statements 
may  include  data,  views  and  argu- 
ments regarding  (1)  sugar  require- 
ments and  quotas  for  local  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  calendar  year  1953  and  (2)  the 
amount  by  which  any  area  will  be 
unable  to  market  the  quota  for  such 
area  in  1953  and  the  reallotment  of 
such   deficit. 

Written  data,  views  or  arguments 
must  be  submitted  in  quadruplicate 
and  must  be  received  by  November 
26,  1952. 

Meeting    Of    Molasses    Producers, 
Distributors,  And  Users 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  October  17th  that 
a  public  meeting  of  inedible  molas- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SUGAR  QUOTA  INCREASED 


On  October  21st  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  an 
increase  of  100,000  tons  in  the 
quantity  of  quota  sugar  that  may  be 
made  available  in  1952.  This  brings 
the  total  of  the  sugar  quotas  for  all 
domestic  and  foreign  areas  to  7,- 
800,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

Deliveries  of  sugar  by  refiners, 
importers  and  processors  of  main- 
land sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
through  October  11  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 6,550,000  tons,  or  about 
291,000  tons  more  than  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Deliveries 
during  the  year  1951  totaled  7,737,- 
000  tons.  Deliveries  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1952,  at  the  1951  rate, 
would  result  in  total  distribution  for 
the  year  in  excess  of  8,000,000  short 
tons,  raw  value.    However,  in  view 


of  the  price  pattern  for  the  year  to 
date,  and  the  total  distribution  that 
can  result  with  maximum  utilization 
of  quota  supplies,  the  increase  in 
sugar  quotas  is  limited  to  100,000 
tons  to  provide  for  prices  that  will 
protect  the  domestic  industry.  Ad- 
ditional quota  sugar  can  be  made 
available  if  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  quota  of  7,800,000  tons  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  consumer  needs  at 
prices  fair  to  producers  and  consu- 
mers, as  required  by  law. 

This  action  increases  the  Cuban 
quota  by  98,640  tons  and  that  for 
foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
by  1,360  tons.  The  adjusted  quotas 
for  all  areas  are  shown  in  the  at- 
tached  table. 


Production  Area 


Basic 

Quota 


Proration  of  deficits 


Philippines 


Fee's 


Adjusted 
Basic 

Proration 
9-1-52 


Adjusted 
Quota 


Domestic  Beet  sugar3 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

Hawaii1 

Puerto  Rico1 

Virgin  Islands 

Philippines1 

Cuba1 

Other  foreign  countries2  3 

Belgium 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong.  _ 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic- 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Guatemala-  r 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Other  Countries 

Unallotted  Reserve- 


Sub-totaL 
Total 


1,800,000 
500,000 

1,052,000 

910,000 

6,000 

974,000 

2,523,211 

205. 

394. 

201. 

183. 
4,657. 

147. 

233. 

643. 
2,397. 
4,212. 

152. 
7,138. 
7,761. 
5,732. 

244. 

202. 
30. 

250. 


(200,000) 
190,000 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 
(200,000) 
24,810 


2,695.8 


372.6 
2,438.5 


4,493.1 


34,789.0  10,000.0 


7,800,000 


45,155 

298 


129,737 


1,600,000 
524,810 

1,052,000 

955,155 

6,298 

774,000 

2,842,948 


.3 

10,699.9 


562.7 
33.5 


.3 

13,395.7 


1.478.8 


1.851.4 


66.2 

349.6 

3,764.9 

17,833.1 


2,504.7 

349.6 

3,764.9 

22,326.2 


562.7 
33.5 


34,789.0         44,789.0 


7,000,000 


1  The  following  quantities  mav  be  entered 
Philippines,  59,920;  Cuba,  375,000. 

2  Prorations  of  basic  quota  may  be  filled  w 
be  filled  with  raw  sugar  only. 

3  Regardless  of  deficit  proration,  by  reason 


as  direct-consumption  sugar:  Hawaii,  29,616  tons;  Puerto  Rico,  126,033; 
th  direct-consumption  or  raw  sugar.  Prorations  of  Philippine  deficit  may 
of  section  204  (c)  of  the  act  each  production  area  retains  its  basic  quota. 
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CROP  NEWS  BY  PARISHES 


from 
COUNTY  AGENTS 


Our  friends,  the  County  Agents, 
have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us 
with  some  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the  crop  in  their  districts  which 
we  feel  sure  will  be  interesting  to 
you. 

Iberia  Parish  (W.  E.  Williams 
reporting)  Approximately  75,000 
tons  of  the  Iberia  Parish  1952  cane 
crop  has  been  harvested  as  of  Octo- 
ber 21. 

The  five  mills  operating  in  the 
parish  have  ground  68,200  tons  and 
an  estimated  7,000  tons  have  been 
shipped  outside  the  parish  for  grind- 
ing. The  average  sucrose  of  all 
mills  in  the  parish  to  date  is  12.20 
with  an  average  purity  of  72.75. 
The  average  sugar  recovery  is 
about  150  pounds. 

Mill  officials  are  calling  attention 
to  low  purity  in  the  cane  to  date. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  cane  has 
not  been  delivered  to  the  mill  as 
fresh  as  it  should  have  been  which 
possibly  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
relatively  low  purity  of  cane  that 
has  been  ground  to  date.  Some  are 
of  the  opinion  that  dry  weather  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  purity,  while 
others  seem  to  think  that  probably 
borer  damage  is  partly  responsible 
for   low   purity. 

All  mill  operators  are  urging 
farmers  to  deliver  their  cane  to  the 
mill  as  fresh  as  possible  in  order 
to  try  to  boost  the  purity  up  to 
standard. 

Standard  purity  for  sugarcane 
averaging  12.20  should  be  76.50  to 
76.99  while  the  actual  purity  of 
cane  to  date  has  been  72.75. 

In  some  parts  of  the  parish  borer 
infestation  is  heavy  in  certain  va- 
rieties. 

In  general  the  farmers  are  com- 
plaining about  the  light  weight  of 
the  cane  that  they  are  delivering 
and  feel  that  their  tonnage  will  not 


reach  their  earlier  estimates.  No 
doubt  the  last  several  weeks  of  dry 
weather  has  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  cane  and  accounts  for  lower 
tonnage  being  harvested  than  was 
expected. 

Weather  conditions  for  harvest 
has  been  ideal  since  grinding  start- 
ed in  Iberia  Parish  and  cane  is  mov- 
ing to  the  mills  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Lafourche  Parish  (C.  J.  Arce- 
neaux  reporting)  Lafourche's  six 
sugar  mills  are  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  dates  of  beginning  were 
from  October  8  to  October  17  res- 
pectively. 

The  mills  are  operating  with  nor- 
mal sucrose  but  purity  is  below  nor- 
mal. 

Terrebonne  Parish  (Richard  Son- 
nier  reporting)  Our  cane  growers 
have  all  started  harvesting.  Reports 
are  that  yield  is  good  and  sucrose 
is  good. 

Harvesting  is  progressing  better 
than  expected  with  shortage  of  la- 
borers. 

The  weather  is  very  dry  and  we 
need  rain. 

St.  John  Parish  (V.  O.  Calandro 
reporting)  Grinding  began  in  St. 
John  Parish  on  Wednesday,  October 
15.  All  factories  are  in  full  swing. 
Sucrose  has  increased  steadily  since 
the  start.  The  average  sucrose  con- 
tent at  the  present  time  is  running 
about  12.5%  and  75  purity.  A  good 
"Sunday"  rain  is  needed. 

Pointe   Coupe   Parish    (A.   S.   Cu- 

ret  reporting)  Pointe  Coupee's  cane 
crop  has  begun  its  movement  to  the 
mills.  Due  to  a  large  yield  of  cotton 
and  a  correspondingly  short  supply 
of  labor,  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
cane  growers  had  not  begun  har- 
vesting cane  as  of  October  20th. 
The  yield  in  tonnage  is  fair,  sucrose 
is    fine,    but    juice    in    cane    rather 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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REPORT  ON  VISITS  TO  PERU, 

COLOMBIA  AND  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


During  the  past  year  the  writer 
has  made  two  trips  to  Peru  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sugar  Producers* 
Association  of  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  them  on 
disease,  breeding  and  variety  prob- 
lems. The  first  trip  was  made  in 
December  1951  and  the  second  in 
July  1952.  On  the  latter  trip,  which 
included  also  visits  to  the  sugarcane 
breeding  station  at  Palmyra,  Colom- 
bia, and  the  sugarcane  variety  col- 
lection at  Summit,  Canal  Zone,  I 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mar- 
tin, pathologist  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  This 
brief  summary  of  observations  made 
in  these  countries  has  been  prepared 
since  it  is  believed  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  Louisiana  growers. 

Peru 

There  are  approximately  136,000 
acres  of  sugarcane  in  Peru,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  northern  coastal 
valleys  of  the  country.  About  90 
percent  of  the  acreage  is  in  P.O.J. 
2878.  The  remaining  10  percent  is 
made  up  of  principally  of  the  two 
Hawaiian  canes,  H.  32-8560  and  H. 
37-1933,  with  a  locally  produced 
variety,  Azul  de  Casa  Grande,  being 
increased  on  a  commercial  scale  on 
some  plantations.  Rain  does  not  fall 
on  the  Peruvian  coast  and  all  sugar- 
cane is  grown  under  irrigation. 
Minimum  temperature  seldom  fall 
below  50-54°  F.  Yields  of  cane 
average  about  50  tons  per  acre  for 
17-18  months'  growth. 

One  purpose  of  the  trips  to  Peru 
was  to  advise  the  sugarcane  grow- 
ers of  that  country  with  respect  to 
a  new  disease  which  had  appeared 
there.  This  proved  to  be  Sclerospora 
disease,  a  new  disease  which  it  was 
learned    from    correspondence    with 


the  pathologists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sugar  Experiment  Stations,  Queens- 
land, Australia,  had  been  under  ob- 
servation in  that  country  for  about 
12  years,  but  which  had  not  been 
formally  described.  In  Peru  the 
disease  had  been  observed  in  the 
variety  H.  32-8560  and  at  first  it 
was  thought  that  it  might  have 
been  a  recent  introduction  into  the 
country.  Study  of  the  situation 
however,  indicated  that  the  disease 
had  probably  been  present  in  Peru 
for  some  years  on  P.O.J.  2878, 
which  is  resistant,  and  that  it  had 
not  attracted  attention  until  it  be- 
came more  prevalent  on  a  suscepti- 
ble variety.  It  has  now  been  known 
there  for  about  two  years.  Spread 
has  been  slow  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  roguing  out  diseased  plants  and 
avoiding  infected  fields  as  sources 
of  seed  cane,  it  will  not  become  a 
disease   of  major   importance. 

Experience  gained  from  the  study 
of  Sclerospora  disease  in  Peru  led 
to  later  identification  of  what  is 
apparently  the  same  disease  in  Lou- 
isiana,1 where  also  it  has  probably 
been  present  for  some  time  but  had 
remained  unidentified.  Symptoms 
of  a  disease  of  P.O.J.  234  described 
by  Tims  in  Louisiana  in  1938  2  sug- 
gest that  this  may  have  been  Scler- 
ospora disease.  Thus,  within  a  year 
a  new  or  at  least  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  disease  of  sugarcane  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  three  wide- 
ly separated  countries  of  the  sugar- 
cane-growing world.  In  each  coun- 
try it  is  known  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  a  member  of  the 
fungus  genus  Sclerospora,  although 
the  exact  species  has  not  been  de- 
termined, nor  is  it  known  whether 
the  same  species  is  concerned  in 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1952 


By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Agricidtural  Research  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.1 


Results  of  a  survey  to  determine 
the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sugarcane  acreage  in  Louisiana  oc- 
cupied by  the  important  commercial 
varieties  in  the  1952  crop  are  sum- 
marized in  this  report.  The  survey 
was  conducted  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  County  Agents  of  the  sugar- 
cane parishes,  following  procedures 
previously  reported  (1)(2).  Table 
1  gives  the  percentage  in  each  of 
12  varieties  for  each  of  the  three 
generally  recognized  geographic 
areas  of  the  sugarcane  District 
(Southeastern,  Western,  Northern), 
and  for  the  District  as  a  whole. 

C.  P.  36/105  is  again  the  lead- 
ing variety  in  acreage  in  each  of  the 
areas  of  the  District,  and  also  in 
the  District  as  a  whole.  The  acre- 
age devoted  to  this  variety  has  in- 
creased by  6.18  percent  since  1951 
and    by    34.65    percent    since    1947. 

C.  P.  34/120,  still  in  second  place, 
is  dropping  rapidly.  It  is  presently 
grown  on  less  than  12  percent  of 
the    State    acreage,    having    dropped 

7.85  percent  since  1951. 

C.  P.  44/101  has  jumped  from 
sixth  to  third  place  since  the  last 
census.  Planted  on  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  State  acreage,  it  is  only 

1.86  percent  below  C.  P.  34/120. 
This  outstanding  variety  nearly 
doubled  in  percentage  of  planted 
acreage  during  the  period  1951  to 
1952.  It  is  a  favorite  variety  on 
all  soil  types  in  all  areas,  and  has 
outyielded  C.  P.  36/105  by  20  per- 
cent on  light  soils  and  by  46  per- 
cent on  heavy  soils  in  tests  con- 
ducted by  this  Division  during  the 
past  five  years.  It  is  anticipated 
that  by  1954  a  larger  acreage  will 
be  planted  to  C.  P.  44/101  than  any 
other  variety  if  present  trends  in 
its  utilization  continue. 

C.  P.  29/116,  grown  principally 
in  the  western  area,  is  still  in  fourth 


place  with  very  little  change  in 
acreage  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  a  slight,  but 
gradual,  increase  in  acreage  devoted 
to  C.  P.  36/13.  It  is  finding  a 
place  on  the  better  soils  in  all  three 
areas  because  of  its  dependable 
maturing  qualities. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than 
a  decade  Co.  290  is  not  the  most 
widely  planted  variety  in  the  west- 
ern area.  It  is  now  in  third  place 
in  this  area  where  it  attained  its 
greatest  prominence  and  occupies 
only  7.10  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age. This  represents  approximately 
7  thousand  acres  less  than  in  1951. 
It  declined  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  any  other  variety  except  C.  P. 
29/120  since  the  last  census. 

C.  P.  44/155  made  a  slight  gain 
but  is  still  planted  on  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  acreage.  It  is 
more  widely  grown  in  the  northern 
and  southeastern  areas. 

C.  P.  29/320  is  still  declining 
rapidly  with  only  2.45  percent  of 
the  State  acreage  planted  in  that 
variety.  It  is  largely  confined  to 
the  northern  area  with  less  than  1 
percent  grown  in  the  remainder  of 
the  region. 

C.  P.  43/47,  released  for  com- 
mercial culture  in  1950,  is  planted 
on  approximately  2  percent  of  the 
area.  It  is  fairly  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  all  three  areas  of  the 
District. 

There  are  approximately  4,000 
acres  of  C.  P.  29/103  in  the  State, 
mostly  in  the  western  section.  Its 
use  has  been  on  the  decline  since 
1945,  at  which  time  it  occupied  6.5 
percent  of  the  acreage. 

C.  P.  36/183  dropped  slightly  in 
acreage  in  1952  crop.  Its  suscepti- 
bility to  lodging  makes  its  utiliza- 
tion practically  out  of  the  question 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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TABLE  1.      Percent  distribution  of  sugarcane  acreage  according  to  variety  in  the  3  principal  areas  of  the 

Louisiana  Sugar  District 

A.     1952  Crop 


VARIETY 

Other 
varie- 
ties 

Per- 
cent of 

Area 

C.  P. 

36/105 

C.  P. 

34/120 

C.  P. 
44/101 

C.  P. 

29/116 

C.  P. 
36/13 

Co. 
290 

C.  P. 

44/155 

C.  P. 

29/320 

C.  P. 

43/47 

C.  P. 

29/103 

C,  P. 

36/183 

C.  P. 

29/120 

State 
acre- 
age1 

Southeastern2. . 
Southwestern  3. 

Northern4 

18  Parishes 

46.29 
30.17 
36.93 
38 .  67 

16.09 

0.20 

24.48 

11.72 

14.26 
4.55 
9.02 
9.86 

1.09 
25.22 
* 

9.39 

6.76 
8.56 
7.24 
7.41 

0.82 
19.08 
* 

7.10 

6.09 
2.64 
6.26 
4.85 

0.69 
* 

12.82 
2.45 

2.67 
1.48 
1.23 
1.99 

0.21 
3.81 

* 

1.45 

0.59 
2.22 

* 

1.06 

1.49 

* 

0.74 
0.83 

2.95 
2.07 
1.28 
3.02 

47.61 
35.17 
16.30 
99.08 

B.     Varietal  increase  (+)  or  decrease( — )  in 

percent  of  surveyed  acreage. 

Period 

VARIETY 

C.  P. 

36/105 

C.  P. 

44/101 

C.  P. 

36/13 

C.  P. 

44/155 

C.  P. 

29/116 

C.  P. 

36/183 

C.  P. 

29/103 

C.  P. 

29/320 

Co. 
290 

C.  P. 

29/120 

C.  P. 

34/120 

1951  to  1952 

+6.18 
4-34 .  65 

4-4 .  59 

+9.86 

+  1.04 
+5.02 

+0.87 
+4 .  85 

+0.86 
—1.80 

—0.17 
+  1.02 

—0.28 
—3.63 

—1 .  85 
—14.62 

—2.33 
—18.13 

—4.03 

—8.70 

— 7  85 

1947  to  1952 

—12.70 

*  Less  than  0.1% 

1  Anon.     Cropland — Proportionate  share — Planted  acres  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms  participating  in  the  sugar 
program  by  parishes.     Sugar  Bui.  30  (22):340.     August  15,  1952. 

2  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Terrebonne. 

3  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mzry  and  Vermilion. 

4  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Rapides. 


19U.  19k2       19U3   19UU  19k$        19U6   19U7   19U8   19U9   1950   1951   195? 


Fig.l.  Changes  in  the  distribution  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  acreage  among  important 
varieties  during  the  period  19U1-52,  inclusive. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  GRADES  OF  EDIBLE  MOLASSES1 


Grades 

(a)  U.  S.  Fancy  Edible  Sugarcane 
Molasses. 

(b)  U.    S.    Choice   Edible   Sugar- 
cane Molasses. 

(c)  U.  S.  Standard  Edible  Sugar- 
cane Molasses. 

(d)  "Substandard"  Edible  Sugar- 
cane Molasses. 

(a)  U.  S.  Fancy  Edible  Sugarcane 
molasses  consists  of  edible  sugarcane 
molasses  which  possess  a  flavor 
characteristic  of  edible  sugarcane 
molasses  of  fancy  quality;  which 
contains  no  excess  of  sediment; 
which  is  practically  free  of  foreign 
matter;  which  has  a  Brix  solids  con- 
tent of  not  less  than  79  percent 
when  corrected  to  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  ; 
which  has  a  total  sugar  (sucrose 
plus  reducing  sugars)  content  of  not 
less  than  63.5  percent;  which  has  a 
sulfated  ash  content  of  not  more 
than  6.75  percent;  which  contains 
not  more  than  200  parts  of  total  sul- 
fites, calculated  as  total  S02,  per 
million  parts  of  sample,  and  which 
possesses  a  color  no  darker  than 
ESM  Color  Standard  No.  1. 

(b)  U.  S.  Choice  Edible  Sugar- 
cane Molasses  consists  of  edible  sug- 
arcane molasses  which  possesses  a 
flavor  characteristic  of  edible  sugar- 
cane molasses  of  choice  quality; 
which  contains  no  excess  of  sedi- 
ment; which  is  practically  free  of 
foreign  matter;  which  has  a  Brix 
solids  content  of  not  less  than  79 
percent  when  corrected  to  20°  C. 
(68°  F.)  ;  which  has  a  total  sugar 
(sucrose  plus  reducing  sugars)  con- 
tent of  not  less  than  61.5  percent; 
which  has  a  sulfated  ash  content  of 
not  more  than  7.5  percent;  which 
contains  not  more  than  250  parts  of 
total  sulfites,  calculated  as  total  S02, 
per  million  parts  of  sample;  and 
which  possesses  a  color  no  darker 
than  ESM  Color  Standard  No.  2. 

(c)  U.  S.  Standard  Edible  Sug- 
arcane Molasses  consists  of  edible 
sugarcane  molasses  which  possesses 
a  flavor  characteristic  of  edible  sug- 


arcane molasses  of  standard  quality; 
which  contains  no  excess  of  sedi- 
ment; which  is  practically  free  of 
foreign  matter;  which  has  a  Brix 
solids  content  of  not  less  than  79 
percent  when  corrected  to  20°  C. 
(68°  F.)  ;  which  has  a  total  sugar 
(sucrose  plus  reducing  sugars)  con- 
tent of  not  less  than  58  percent; 
which  has  a  sulfated  ash  content  of 
not  more  than  9.0  percent;  which 
contains  not  more  than  250  parts  of 
total  sulfites,  calculated  as  total  S02, 
per  million  parts  sample;  and  which 
possesses  a  color  no  darker  than 
ESM  Color  Standard  No.  3. 

(d)  "Substandard"  is  that  quali- 
ty of  edible  sugarcane  molasses  that 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
U.  S.  Standard  and  is  the  quality 
of  edible  sugarcane  molasses  that 
may  or  may  not  meet  the  minimum 
standard  of  quality  for  edible  sugar- 
cane molasses  issued  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

(e)  Table  of  specifications  for 
grades.  The  specifications  for  the 
designated  grades  of  edible  sugar- 
cane molasses  are  set  forth  in  sum- 
mary form  in  the  table  which  fol- 
lows: 

(f)  Tolerances  for  certification  of 
officially  drawn  samples.  When  cer- 
tifying samples  that  have  been  of- 
ficially drawn  and  which  represent 
a  specific  lot  of  edible  sugarcane 
molasses,  the  grade  for  such  lot  will 
be  determined  by  averaging  the  fac- 
tors of  all  the  samples  representing 
the  lot:  Provided,  That  not  more 
than  1/6  of  such  samples  shall  fail 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
grade  specifications. 

Determination   of   Factors 

Quantitative  determination  of 
factors.  Quantitative  determination 
of  the  respective  factors  (other  than 
color)  of  the  grades  may  be  on  the 
basis  of  any  method  of  analysis 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Of- 
ficial Agricultural  Chemists.  The 
results    so    obtained,    however,    are 
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to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
results  obtained  when  the  deter- 
mination of  such  factors  is  made 
by  the  methods  (also  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists)  set  forth  in  this  section 
for  the  respective  factors: 

(a)  Brix  solids.  By  Brix  hydro- 
meter, using  the  double-dilution 
method,  corrected  to  20°  C.  (68°  F.). 

(b)  Total  sugars — (1)  Sucrose. 
By  the  Clerget,  or  double  polariza- 
tion method,  using  invertase  as  the 
inverting  agent. 

(2)  Reducing  sugars.  By  the 
Lane-Eynon  volumetric  method. 

(c)  Sulfated  ash.  By  the  sulfa- 
tion  method,   with   no   deduction. 

(d)  Total  sulfites.  By  the  Mo- 
nier-Williams  method,  calculated  as 
total  S02. 

Preparation  of  basic  solutions  and 
ESM  color  standards.  Chemicals  of 
reagent  grade,  at  room  temperature, 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
solutions   described    in   this    section. 

(a)  Preparation  of  basic  solution 
—  (1)  Solution  A.  Dissolve  10  grams 
of  CuCl2  *2H20  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  10  percent  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  to  make  100  milliliters.3 

(2)  Solution  B.  Dissolve  50  grams 
of  CuCl2  -6H20  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  10  percent  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  to  make  500  milliliters. 

(3)  Solution  C.  Dissolve  50  grams 
of  FeCLs  •  6H20  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  10  percent  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  to  make  500  milliliters. 

(4)  ESM,  stock  solution.  Mix  50 
milliliters  of  Solution  A  and  485 
milliliters  of  Solution  B  with  465 
milliliters  of  Solution  C. 

(b)  Preparation  of  ESM  color 
standards — (1)  ESM  color  Standard 
No.  1.  Dilute  40  milliliters  of  the 
ESM  stock  solution  to  100  milliliters 
with  10  percent  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

(2)  ESM  Color  Standard  No.  2. 
Dilute  75  milliliters  of  the  ESM 
stock  solution  to  100  milliliters  with 
10  percent  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion. 

(3)  ESM  Color  Standard  No.  3. 


ESM  stock  solution  undiluted. 

Use  of  ESM  color  standards 
in  determining  color  factor — (a) 
Containers  required.  The  containers 
needed  to  perform  the  visual  color 
comparison  test  set  forth  in  para- 
graph   (d)    of  this  section  are: 

(1)  A  container  for  a  sample  of 
edible  sugarcane  molasses  for  which 
the  color  factor  is  to  be  determined 
(such  container  hereinafter  called 
"sample  container")  ;  and 

(2)  Containers  for  the  respective 
ESM  color  standards. 

(b)  Description  of  containers. 
The  sample  container  is  made  of 
colorless  and  transparent  glass  or 
plastic  material  and  is  of  such  shape 
and  construction  as  to  provide  a 
flat  1/8-inch  thickness  of  the  sam- 
ple to  be  viewed.  The  container  for 
each  ESM  color  standard  is  a  color- 
less and  transparent  2-ounce  French 
square  water  sample  bottle  having 
outside  base  dimensions  of  lVz  by 
l^i   inches. 

(c)  Comparator;  viewing  box. 
The  comparator  or  viewing  box  is 
divided  into  five  compartments  ap- 
proximately li/i  inches  square,  with 
each  compartment  provided  with 
openings  approximately  1 3/16  in- 
ches square  in  the  two  parallel  sides. 
Compartments  1,  3,  and  5  are  adapt- 
ed to  receive  the  French  square  wa- 
ter sample  bottles  containing  the 
ESM  color  standards  and  compart- 
ments 2  and  4  are  adapted  to  receive 
the  sample  containers. 

(d)  Visual  comparison  test.  A 
samples  of  edible  sugarcane  molas- 
ses is  compared  in  the  following 
manner  with  ESM  color  standards 
to  determine  whether  the  sample  is 
darker  than  one  or  more  of  such 
color  standards: 

(1)  Place  each  of  the  ESM  Color 
Standards  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  in  sepa- 
rate 2-ounce  French  square  water 
sample  bottles  and  place  the  bottles 
in  compartments  1,  3,  and  5  of  the 
comparator ; 

(2)  Place  a  sample  container  fill- 
ed with  a  sample  of  edible  sugarcane 
molasses     successively    in    compart- 
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merits   2  and  4   of  the   comparator; 
and 

(3)  Visually  compare  the  color  of 
the  sample  with  each  of  the  color 
standards  by  looking  through  them 
at  a  light  colored  background  in  dif- 
fuse light.  The  sample  is  viewed 
through  its  1/8-inch  thickness;  and 
each  ESM  color  standard  is  viewed 
at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides 
of  its  container. 
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"ESM"  is  an  abbreviation  for  edible 
sugarcane  molasses. 

1  Compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
these  standards  will  not  excuse  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act. 

3  10  percent  hydrochloric  acid  is  made 
by  diluting  242.6  milliliters  of  reagent 
grade   hydrochloric   acid  to   one   liter. 

CENSUS 

(Continued  from  page  46) 
when  harvesting  is  done  mechani- 
cally, although  it  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  harvest  it  by  machine.  Its 
high  yield  and  good  sucrose  qual- 
ities appeal  to  certain  growers  in 
the  western  area  where  most  of  it 
is  grown  at  the  present  time. 

The  variety  with  the  highest  per- 
cent of  decline  during  the  past  year 
is  C.  P.  29/120.  In  the  northern 
area  where  most  of  it  was  grown 
in  1951,  the  percentage  of  the  area 
devoted  to  this  variety  dropped 
from  12.10  to  less  than  1  percent 
in  one  year.  It  is  now  grown  on 
only  0.83  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  graphically  the 
changes  in  distribution  of  important 
varieties  in  Louisiana  from  1941- 
1952.  Co.  290,  C.  P.  29/320  and 
C.  P.  34/120,  are  on  the  decline 
while  C.  P.  44/101  and  C.  P.  36/105 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  acreage. 
The  curve  for  the  latter  variety  is 
very  similar  to  that  for  C.  P.  34/120 
with  the  exception  that,  while  C.  P. 
34/120  is  now  on  the  decline,  C.  P. 
36/105  is  still  on  the  upgrade. 
C.  P.  34/120  was  not  as  generally 
popular  in  all  areas  as  C.  P.  36/105 
and  never  exceeded  25  percent  of 
the  State  acreage,  while  C.  P.  36/ 
105   now   occupies   over   38   percent. 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  Agents 
who  supplied  the  information  on  varietal  plant- 
ings in  the  various  parishes :  Claude  Songy,  E.  J. 
Lousteau,  K.  J.  Ducote,  W.  E.  Williams,  Edward 
Burleigh,  S.  J.  Bowles,  C.  J.  Arceneaux,  A.  B. 
Curet,  W.  L.  Roark,  A.  J.  Melaneon,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Lamendola,  V.  O.  Calandro,  Dalton  Comeaux, 
Stanley  Angelle,  P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Richard 
Sonnier,    Murphy   Veillon   and   H.   A.   Webb. 
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the  different  countries.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  is  likewise  not  known, 
although  in  each  country  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  may  have  transferred 
to  sugarcane  from  some  other  grass, 
possibly  a  wild  grass.  This  seems 
quite  possible  in  Louisiana  where  a 
Sclerospora  infection  occurs  on  the 
giant  foxtail  (Setaria  magna), 
which  is  fairly  common  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  sugarcane  fields  in  some 
areas. 

Peru  is  remarkably  free  of  di- 
seases considered  of  major  impor- 
tance. During  the  early  1930's 
mosaic  became  prevalent  there  on 
the  susceptible  varieties  then  grown, 
but  with  the  general  substitution 
of  the  susceptible  varieties  with  the 
mosaic  resistant  P.O.J.  2878,  this 
disease  has  almost  disappeared  from 
commercial  fields.  The  fungus  caus- 
ing red  rot  is  present  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  disease  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. Several  other  diseases  of 
minor   importance   were   observed. 

Colombia 

The  sugarcane  breeding  and  va- 
riety testing  work  in  Colombia  is 
conducted  at  the  experiment  station 
at  Palmyra,  located  in  the  Cauca 
Valley  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
country.  There  are  approximately 
46,750  acres  of  sugarcane  in  this 
valley,  of  which  80  percent  is  P.O.J. 
2878,  10  percent  P.O.J.  2714,  5  per- 
cent P.O.J.  2725,  and  the  balance 
other  varieties.  The  fertility  of  the 
soils  of  this  valley  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  sugarcane  has  been 
grown  continuously  on  some  of  them 
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for  over  100  years  without  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  green  manure  or  crop 
rotation.  The  cane  is  not  burned 
and  the  trash  is  turned  under. 
Average  yields  are  about  42  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  for  17-18  months 
growth.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall of  35  inches  is  supplemented  by 
irrigation.  The  average  minimum 
temperature  is  62-64°  F.,  with  the 
lowest  minimum  on  record  59°  F. 

The  visit  to  the  Palmyra  station 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
Peruvian  industry,  which  is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  having 
breeding  work  done  there,  and  of 
the  domestic  industries  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  at  this  sta- 
tion that  the  first  crosses  were 
made  between  Noble  type  canes  and 
the  cold  resistant  wild  canes  from 
Turkestan  in  1938,  and  more  re- 
cently, between  Noble  canes  and  the 
self -cleaning  wild  cane  from  Burma. 
The  crosses  were  made  there  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
Noble  type  canes  bloom  there  at 
the  time  the  wild  canes  bloom  at 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  and  the  crosses 
were  effected  by  transporting  pol- 
len by  air  from  Canal  Point  to 
Colombia.  The  breeding  work  with 
the  cold  resistant  Turkestan  canes 
did  not  produce  the  desired  results 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  cold 
tolerance  of  otherwise  commercially 
adapted  canes  for  the  southern 
United  States.  The  breeding  work 
with  the  self-cleaning  Burma  cane, 
having  for  its  object  the  production 
of  commercial  types  with  less  trash, 
is  still  in  progress. 

It  was  of  interest  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Ramos-Nunez,  the  cane  breeder 
at  Palmyra,  has  continued  to  use 
certain  of  the  Turkestan  canes  in 
breeding,  and  has  produced  some 
seedlings  containing  this  ancestry 
as  well  as  the  very  vigorous  wild 
cane  from  New  Guinea  (Saccharum 
robustum) ,  which  appear  very 
promising  in  the  environment  of  the 
Cauca  Valley.  They  are  vigorous, 
with  tall,  erect  stalks  of  large  bar- 
rel diameter,  with  satisfactory  su- 
crose   (at    17-18    months),    and    re- 


sistant to  the  diseases  present  there 
(mosaic,  chlorotic  streak  and  eye 
spot).  There  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  these 
seedlings,  which  are  four  and  five 
generations  away  from  the  original 
Turkestan  parent,  have  retained  any 
of  its  cold  resistance,  but  they  are 
being  introduced  through  quarantine 
into  the  United  States,  where  their 
possible  value  here  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

Canal  Zone 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  to  the 
Canal  Zone  was  to  make  an  in- 
spection for  disease  occurrence  in 
the  world  collection  of  sugarcane 
varieties  maintained  at  Summit 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations 
as  custodian  for  the  sugarcane  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  Maintenance 
of  this  collection  was  undertaken 
some  20  years  ago  at  the  request  of 
the  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  as  one  of  two 
world  collection  of  sugarcane  breed- 
ing material,  one  in  each  of  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres. 
It  is  probably  generally  known  that 
the  collection  for  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere in  Java  was  destroyed  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
leaving  the  collection  in  the  Canal 
Zone  the  most  complete  in  the  world. 
Cost  of  maintaining  the  collection 
has  been  borne  by  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  with 
assistance  from  the  Louisiana,  Flori- 
da, Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  in- 
dustries from  time  to  time.  In- 
creasing costs  of  maintenance  are 
forcing  consideration  at  the  present 
time  of  moving  the  collection  to 
some  other  country,  a  problem 
which  will  be  considered  at  the 
forthcoming  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  to  be  held  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1953. 

Because  of  the  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  sugarcane  blooming  sea- 
son in  the  Canal  Zone,  this  station 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable 
locality  for  conducting  sugarcane 
breeding.  However,  some  breeding 
work   has   been    done   there   by   the 
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Division,  taking  advantage  of  the 
blooming  of  certain  parent  varieties 
that  do  not  ordinarily  bloom  at 
other  breeding  stations. 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  500  or 
more  varieties  maintained  in  the 
collection  showed  a  very  low  inci- 
dence of  cane  diseases.  Symptoms 
of  the  major  diseases  were  not  ob- 
served. The  scarcity  of  diseases  in 
the  wide  range  of  varieties  in  the 
collection  is  evidence  of  the  advan- 
tage this  locality  has  in  the  way  of 
low  disease  incidence,  as  well  as  of 
the  precautions  that  have  been  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  introduction  of 
diseases  there. 

*  Abbott,  E.  V.  Sclerospora  disease  of  sugarcane 
identified  in  Louisiana.  Sugar  Bulletin  30:390- 
391,  1952. 

2  Tims,  E.  C.  Dwarf  or  multiple  bud  disease  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Proc.  6th  Congress 
Internat.  Soc.  Sugar  Cane  Techn.,  pp.  467-481, 
1938. 

CROP  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
light.    It  is  too   early  to   say  what 
will  happen  but  all  sections  are  dry- 
ing up. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF 
MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946 

(Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published   semi-monthly 
at    New   Orleans,    La.,   for   October   1,   1952,    State 
of  Louisiana,  Parish  of  Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  parish  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of 
March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  Editor,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Now  Orleans, 
La.;  Managing  Editor,  Andrew  W.  Dykers ; 
Business    Manager,    none. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  TT.  S.  A..  Inc.,  Npw  Orleans,  La.; 
L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland,  La.,  President;  J.  P. 
Duho,  Joanerette,  La.,  Vice  President;  J.  J. 
Shaffor,  Ellendalo.  La..  Secretary;  T.  M.  Barker, 
Lockport,    La.,    Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are  none. 

GILBERT  J.  DURBIN, 

Editor. 
Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    29th 
day  of  September.  1952. 

BRITTMAR   V.    LANDRY. 

Notary  Public. 
(Seal) 

(My  commission  expires  at  death.) 


Plaquemine  Parish  (E.  J.  Bur- 
leigh reporting)  Harvest  is  pro- 
gressing very  nicely.  Sucrose  con- 
tent averaging  fair.  Some  farmers 
and  mills  getting  good  sucrose, 
others  not  doing  as  well.  Cane  not 
as  heavy  this  year  as  1951.  Yields 
not  as  high  as  expected.  Dry  weath- 
er may  cause  some  poor  stands  in 
late  planted  cane  in  the  heavy  black 
soils. 

St.  Charles  Parish  (A.  J.  Melan- 
con,  Jr.  reporting)  The  sugarcane 
harvest  is  progressing  normally  and 
on  schedule.  The  yields  are  good 
with  sucrose  running  a  little  above 
normal  for  this  time  of  the  harvest 
season. 

The  parish  is  dry  and  needs  rain. 

Assumption  Parish  (E.  J.  Lou- 
steau  reporting)  We  have  a  good 
crop  of  sugarcane  in  Assumption 
Parish  but  this  crop  will  not  break 
any  record.  The  sucrose  is  averag- 
ing about  12.25  with  purity  about 
74.5.  Our  cane  growers  are  all  in 
good  spirit.  They  all  seem  to  think 
that  the  sucrose  and  purity  could  be 
better  but  they  are  thankful  for 
what  it  is. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

ses  producers,  distributors,  and 
users  will  be  held  to  discuss  current 
and  prospective  supplies  and  de- 
mand and  to  review  the  various  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  research,  ad- 
vertising, and  services  which  are 
aimed  at  increasing  the  use  of  feed 
molasses.  This  meeting  will  be  held 
November  14  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the 
Jefferson  Auditorium,  South  Agri- 
culture Building,   Washington,   D.  C. 

The  primary  outlets  for  inedible 
molasses  are  as  a  livestock  feed  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
yeast,  and  citric  acid.  In  recent 
years  the  quantities  of  molasses  re- 
quired by  the  fermentation  of  alco- 
hol industry  have  been  reduced 
largely  because  of  the  expanded  pro- 
duction   of    alcohol    from    synthetic 
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sources.  Further  increases  planned 
in  synthetic  alcohol  productive  ca- 
pacity will  result  in  even  less  reli- 
ance upon  molasses  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 
This  means  that  larger  supplies  of 
molasses  will  be  available  for  other 
uses.  The  increased  use  of  molasses 
as  a  livestock  feed  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most   promising  outlets. 

At  the  November  14  meeting,  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  user  repre- 
sentatives are  invited  to  present  in- 
formation relating  to  current  use  of 
molasses  for  feed  and  their  views 
relative  to  the  means  which  should 
be  employed  to  increase  the  quanti- 
ties used  for  this  purpose. 

Bagasse  For  Newsprint  Plans 

Department  of  Commerce  officials 
who  recently  conducted  the  bagasse 
for  newsprint  tests  have  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  a  number  of  paper  mills 
in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  interest 
of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in 
the  use  of  bagasse  as  a  raw  material 
for  their  product.  Among  the  ques- 
tions asked  was  whether  or  not  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturers  would  con- 
sider making  test  commercial  runs 
of  bagasse. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  will  do  everything 
possible  to  arrange  for  these  com- 
mercial tests  by  private  concerns 
inasmuch  as  no  funds  are  available 
for  Government-financed  tests. 

Rains  Delay  Florida  Harvest 

Harvesting  operations  in  Florida, 
originally  scheduled  to  begin  October 
12th,  have  been  delayed  indefinitely 
because  of  torrential  rains.  On  Octo- 
ber 21st  there  had  been  more  than 
twenty-one  inches  of  rainfall  in  the 
Everglades  area  in  twenty-one  days. 
At  this  writing  a  new  hurricane  has 
been  reported  in  the  South  Atlantic 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
Florida  coast.  Even  though  the 
storm  misses  Florida,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  additional  rainfall. 
The  only  consolation  Florida  sugar 
producers  are  able  to  get  from  this 
very  wet  condition  is  that  it  will  les- 
sen the  danger  from  frost. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  40) 
Bunkie,    La.     Duke:    John    Boatner, 
Bunkie,  La. 

Iberia:  Sylvia  Ann  Segura,  301 
Duperier  Ave.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Duke:  Malcolm  Duhe,  New  Iberia, 
La. 

Iberville:  Gail  Anderson,  La- 
Bauve  Ave.,  Plaquemine,  La.  Duke: 
J.  W.  Bryant,  Plaquemine,  La. 

Lafayette:  Joan  LeBlanc,  433  E. 
College,  Lafayette,  La.  Duke:  F.  M. 
Burley,   Jr.,   Youngsville,   La. 

Lafourche :  Annie  Browning  Mor- 
rison, Mathews,  La.  Duke:  Law- 
rence  Levert,    Thibodaux,    La. 

Pointe  Coupee :  Dianne  Pourciau, 
New  Roads,  La.  Duke :  A.  Thibaut, 
New  Roads,   La. 

Rapides :  Janis  Mayeux,  Lecompte, 
La.  Duke:  Mayor  E.  S.  Hardy,  Le- 
compte, La. 

St.  James :  Marie  Campbell,  Hy- 
mel,  La.  Duke:  Mayor  David  Rey- 
naud,   Lutcher,  La. 

St.  John:  Marjorie  T.  Duhe,  Re- 
serve, La.  Duke:  Olidee  Dufresne, 
Wallace,  La. 

St.  Landry:  Barbara  Jean  Ber- 
trand,  W.  St.  Landry  St.,  Opelousas, 
La.  Duke:  John  Thristlewaite,  Ope- 
lousas, La. 

St.  Mary:  Marilyn  LeBouef,  603 
General  Patton,  Morgan  City,  La. 
Duke:  Charles  Allain,  Jeanerette, 
La. 

Terrebonne :  Shirley  Champagne, 
132  Levron  St.,  Houma,  La.  Duke: 
Ray  Marcello,   Houma,   La. 

Vermilion:     Dolores   Ann   Hebert, 


BOILER  SHELLS 

Ideal   for 
Culverts  and   Stacks 


(5'    and   5%'   Diameter 
by   19*£'  Long) 

Ends  can  be  closed  and  used  for  Tanks 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,    La. 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Abbeville,   La.    Duke:    Paul  Moresi, 
Abbeville,    La. 

West   Baton   Rouge :     Cletta    Ann   | 
Daigle,  Port  Allen,  La.    Duke:    Ken- 
neth  Kahao,  Port  Allen,  La. 

Sugar  Is  Different 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing news  item  from  Washington 
appearing  in  the  Times-Picayune  of 
October  22nd. 

"In  forcasting  the  food  supply  sit- 
uation for  next  year,  an  agricultural 
economist  of  the  USDA  says  im- 
ports will  be  at  the  same  level  as 
this  year. 

"Only  5  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
food  consumption  is  imported.  The 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  banan- 
as, and  pineapples" 

This  means  that  the  farmers  who 
grow  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  have 
many  problems  that  are  different 
from  those  of  the  other  farmers. 
These  are  special  problems. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  a  special  group  organization.  It 
functions  solely  to  protect  the  Loui- 
siana Sugar  Industry.  Nobody  else 
— just    you. 


WANTED 
Aggressive  Sales  Manager  to  organize 
and  expand  Sales  Department  of  well 
known  manufacturer  of  Farm  Equip- 
ment located  in  Southern  Louisiana. 
Send  full  particulars  to  S-l, 
The    Sugar    Bulletin 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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ELIMINATE 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

With  a 

Castagnos  Ditcher 

The  Castagnos  Ditcher  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  50  laborers  using 
picks  and  shovels  in  ditching  opera- 
tions on  your  sugar  cane  plantation. 
Makes  possible  the  year-round  profit- 
able operation  of  any  Castagnos 
Tractor-Type  Sugar  Cane  Loader,  on 

which   it  can   be  quickly  attached.    Maintenance   can   usually   be   performed   on 
the  job  by  any  competent  mechanic.    Capacity   Va   yard. 


SALES  OFFICES 

Castagnos  Cane   Loader  Co.,   Inc. 
G.  W.  Switzer  Farm   Equipment  Co. 
Mattingly  Tractor  and   Implement  Co. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Donaldsonville,  La. 
Jeanerette,  La. 
Thibodaux,   La. 


CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUGAR   EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER   FORTY  YEARS 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW   ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 


Plants 


Phones 

j AUdubon  8328 
jAMherst  2800 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many 

• 

others 

Engineering    assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  69: 

/  THC  IARCEST   GENERAL    SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  /S67  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU    2471 


LD   180 
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fttOMSO* 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON   THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


IttOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
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Comes  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric  motor,  as  specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  7H£  UAGUB 


=  BY  A.  W.  DYEERS 


The  Market 

The  "Old  Mule"  has  been  given 
some  pretty  shoddy  treatment  since 
his  load  was  increased  100,000  tons 
on  October  21st.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  his  torment 
has  come  from  a  new  quarter  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  driver  had  very 
little  to  do  with  this  latest  trip  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Experienced  observers  seem  to 
unanimously  agree  that  one  of  the 
passengers  yanked  the  "Old  Mule" 
back  while  the  driver  wasn't  look- 
ing. 

Here  is  the  explanation  that  most 
of  the  sugar  market  experts  have 
given  for  the  drop  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  in  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  since  the  quota  was  increased 
on  October  21st. 

There  is  an  organization  in  Cuba 
that  is  called  the  Cuban  Institute 
for  the  Stabilization  of  Sugar  that 
controls  the  sale  of  Cuban  sugar. 
This  organization  divides  the  U.  S. 
quota  sugar  among  the  Cuban  pro- 
ducers by  issuing  "Identity  Certifi- 
cates". It  is  our  understanding  that 
before  the  October  21st  quota  in- 
crease the  Cuban  quota  was  ex- 
hausted but  that  there  still  were 
outstanding  certificates  for  about 
50,000  tons  of  quota  sugar  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cuban  sellers.  When 
the  Cuban  quota  was  increased  by 
98,640  tons  on  October  21st,  the 
Institute  issued  additional  certifi- 
cates to  cover  the  entire  amount  of 
the  new  increase.  This  gave  the 
Cuban  sellers  permission  to  sell 
nearly  50,000  more  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States  than  their  U.  S. 
quota  allowed  and,  quite  naturally, 
there  was  a  mad  scramble  to  sell 
while  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

This  competition  among  the  Cub- 
an sellers  resulted  in  a  severe  break 
in  the  market  that,  by  October  30th, 
had  dropped  the  price  of  raw  sugar 


in  New  York  to  $6.40  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Your  League  immediately  went 
into  action.  L.  A.  Borne,  your 
President,  and  T.  M.  Barker,  your 
Treasurer,  flew  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  officials  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  and  with  representatives  of 
the  other  sugar  producing  areas,  in- 
cluding the  Cubans.  These  two 
gentlemen,  who  have  never  been 
accused  of  being  pro-Sugar  Branch, 
reported  that  the  trouble  started  in 
Cuba. 

Your  League  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing wire  from  the  President  of 


Thursday,  Nov.  13,  1952 
4:15  P.M. 

Joe  Ferris  reported  today  that 
the  consumption  hearing  went  off 
with  a  minimum  of  questioning 
by  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  says  that  the  Louisi- 
ana brief  that  is  printed  in  this 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  was 
extremely   well   received. 

Arturo  Manas,  speaking  for 
Cuba,  announced  that  there  were 
now  no  outstanding  Cuban  iden- 
tity certificates,  and  that  no  ex- 
cess certificates  would  be  issued 
in  the  future.  The  coming  Cuban 
crop  will  he  limited  to  5,000,000 
Spanish  tons  (5,700,000  short 
tons)  and  grinding  will  not  be- 
gin until  after  January  15th. 

Arturo  Manas  also  advised  Mr. 
Ferris  that  Cuba  had  sold  100,- 
000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses at  l(j'  a  gallon  f.o.b.  Cuba 
with  the  understanding  that 
when  the  buyer  produces  certi- 
ficates from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  showing  that  part 
of  this  molasses  has  been  sold  to 
distillers,  this  portion  will  be 
priced  at  4%^  a  gallon. 

This  is  a  two-price  system  for 
blackstrap. 


(Continued  on  page  71) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


What  The  Election  Means  To 
Farmers 

After  the  Republicans  take  con- 
trol of  Congress  next  January, 
farmers  can  expect  a  continuation 
of  the  present  price  support  pro- 
gram. Ninety  percent  of  parity  for 
basic  crops  will  be  continued  for  at 
least  another  year,  even  though 
Congressional  hearings  on  a  new 
long-range  farm  program  may  be 
held  early  next  year.  Enactment 
of  a  new  farm  law  in  1953  is  not 
probable. 

In  The  White  House 

Farmers'  influence  in  the  White 
House  and  throughout  Washington 
will  increase,  as  indicated  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower  in  his  ad- 
dress in  New  Orleans  several  weeks 
ago. 

In  The  Senate 

Republican  control  of  Congress 
means  new  chairmen  for  both  House 
and  Senate  Agricultural  Committees. 
Senator  George  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  will  be  the  new 
Chairman.  Aiken  is  an  ardent  pro- 
ponent of  better  prices  for  farm 
products  and  is  co-author  of  the 
streamlined  parity  and  sliding-scale 
method  of  computing  price  supports. 
He  is  generally  regarded  as  "lib- 
eral", fair  and  able. 

The  Number  Two  Republican  on 
the  Committee  is  Senator  Milton  R. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  another 
high  farm  price  supporter.  Other 
Republican  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  Ed  J.  Thye  of  Minnesota, 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa, 
Karl    E.    Mundt    of    South    Dakota. 


The  only  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  to  be  defeated  November 
4th  was  James  P.  Kem  of  Missouri, 
who  incidentally,  was  the  only  Re- 
publican to  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act.  He  will  be 
replaced  by  another  Republican 
when  the  Democrats  relinquish  con- 
trol January  5th. 

Present  Committee  Chairman, 
Louisiana's  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 
lender,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  sugar  industry  and  farmers, 
will  remain  the  Number  One  Demo- 
crat on  the  Committee  and  will  con- 
tinue to  wield  great  influence  in 
shaping  future  farm  policies  because 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  Senators. 

In  The  House  Of  Representatives 

In  the  House,  ranking  Republican 
Clifford  Hope,  of  Kansas,  who 
served  very  ably  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
during  the  Republican-controlled 
80th  Congress,  will  undoubtedly  be 
new  Chairman  of  the  Committee  if 
he  is  not  appointed  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  Hope  gives  up  his 
Congressional  seat  for  a  place  at 
the  Cabinet  table,  August  Andresen 
of  Minnesota  will  head  the  House 
Committee.  Andresen  has  long  been 
known  as  an  able  two-fisted  friend 
of  the  farmer. 

In  The  Department  Of  Agriculture 

Topping  the  list  of  several  names 
mentioned  for  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  Clifford  Hope.  For  many 
years,  Congressman  Hope  has  been 
spokesman  for  beet  sugar  interests 
in  the  House.  He  is  liberal,  able  and 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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BRIEF  PRESENTED  BY  FERRIS  AT  QUOTA  HEARING 

Statement  on  behalf  of  Growers  and  Processors  of  Sugarcane  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  with  respect  to  1953  Sugar  Consumption 
Requirements  presented  at   the  Public  Hearing,  No- 
vember 13,  1952,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C*. 


Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Members 

of  the  Hearing  Panel: 

My  name  is  Josiah  Ferris.  I  am 
Vice  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
I  appear  as  spokesman  for  more 
than  8,000  growers  and  processors 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

We  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
are  most  concerned  at  this  hearing 
about  the  effect  of  the  1953  con- 
sumptive estimate  on  sugar  prices. 
I  am  here  today  to  emphasize  our 
need  for  a  better  price  for  our 
sugar.  We  are  concerned  about 
price  first  of  all  because  we  are 
concerned  about  maintaining  a 
strong,  efficient  and  profitable  in- 
dustry. By  a  STRONG  industry  we 
mean  one  capable  of  surviving  the 
various  shocks  which  occur  in  a 
dynamic  economy  like  ours.  We 
must  be  strong  enough  to  survive 
not  only  the  temporary  setbacks 
caused  by  readjustments  in  the  pat- 
tern of  national  production  and  con- 
sumption, employment  and  income, 
but  also  the  reverses  caused  by  un- 
friendly weather. 

By  an  EFFICIENT  industry  we 
mean  one  which  strives  to  produce 
competitively  with  other  efficient 
American  producers  and  thereby 
provide  American  consumers  with 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at  fair 
prices.  And  by  a  PROFITABLE 
industry  we  mean  one  whose  earn- 
ings are  sufficient  to  permit  tech- 
nological improvement  and  simul- 
taneously reward  good  management 
and  good  labor,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  processing  plant. 

In  my  statement  today  I  shall 
discuss  our  need  for  a  better  price 
and  the  procedure  which  we  believe 
will  most  effectively  insure  a  better 
price. 


The  need  for  a  better  price  is 
clear.  The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid,  New  York,  is  now  $6.40 
per  hundred  pounds.  Under  the 
formula  in  Section  201  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  it  should  ibe  about  $7.60. 
Furthermore,  the  price  weakened 
just  as  Louisiana  and  Florida  began 
to  market  their  raw  sugar.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  we  are  not 
about  to  witness  a  repetition  of  the 
decline  in  price  which  has  occurred 
during  our  harvest  season  in  past 
years. 

A  better  price  for  our  raw  sugar 
is  more  essential  this  coming  year 
than  in  previous  years  because  of 
the  sharp  decline  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  price  of  molasses. 
During  the  past  few  years  mo- 
lasses has  provided  a  significant 
part  of  our  income.  But  the  price 
has  dropped  from  29  cents  a  gal- 
lon to  8  cents,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  higher  price  during  the 
next  twelve  months.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  industry  has  been  co- 
operating with  other  segments  of 
the  industry,  and  with  research  and 
development  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  find  new  commercial  uses 
for  molasses  and  bagasse,  we  must 
look  to  raw  sugar  for  practically 
all  of  our  1953  income. 

Still  another  important  factor  is 
high  cost  of  production.  Every  eco- 
nomic study  I  have  seen  recently, 
whether  by  the  ablest  men  in  gov- 
ernment or  private  industry:  shows 
that  prices  of  farm  products  have 
been  declining  while  prices  of  things 
farmers  must  buy  have  been  rising. 
These  studies,  without  exception, 
forecast  a  continuance  of  that  con- 
dition throughout   1953. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the 
elimination  of  molasses  as  a  source 
of  income. 
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As  to  higher  costs,  our  wages  are 
up.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
decreed  a  wage  hike  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  in  Florida  and  5 
percent  in  Louisiana  for  agricul- 
tural workers.  That  increase,  of 
course,  had  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
factory  workers,  too.  In  addition, 
the  cost  of  all  the  supplies  and  ma- 
terials we  need  in  growing  and  pro- 
cessing sugarcane  continues  to  rise. 
I  will  not  itemize  those  increased 
costs  because  they  are  well  known 
in  the  Department. 

The  Sugar  Act  states  categorical- 
ly that  the  relationship  which 
existed  prior  to  the  termination  of 
price  control  in  1947  between  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  sugar 
is  fair  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumers. The  present  price  of  sugar 
is  considerably  below  the  level 
stated  in  the  Act.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing, not  including  taxes,  has  gone 
up  20.88  percent  since  1947.  The 
price  of  sugar  should  have  gone  up 
in  proportion  but  it  has  not.  Ap- 
plication of  the  price  formula  in 
Section  201  of  the  Act  indicates 
that  the  present  wholesale  price  for 
refined  sugar  should  be  $9.99  per 
one  hundred  pounds.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  raw  sugar  price  of  ap- 
proximately 7.60  per  one  hundred 
pounds. 

So  much  for  the  need  for  a  better 
price.    Now  as  to  procedures. 

In  fairness  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  assistants  in 
the  Sugar  Branch,  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  even  though  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  is  much  too  low,  it  is 
at  a  more  satisfactory  level  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  this  season.  We 
feel  that  is  directly  the  result  of 
the  constructive  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  during  recent  months.  In 
announcing  his  decision  on  the  na- 
tional consumption  estimate  last 
December,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
the  price  of  sugar  was  too  low  and 
then  took  steps  which  partially  cor- 
rected that  condition.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Secretary  moved  in  the 
right  direction.  We  urge  that  he 
stay  on  the  same  course  this  year. 


In  that  connection,  we  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

First,  we  heartily  commend  the 
Department  for  holding  this  hear- 
ing early. 

Second,  we  urge  the  Secretary  to 
announce  the   consumption   estimate 
for  1953  as  soon  as  possible.     One 
of    the    reasons    why    we    proposed 
last  November  29th  that  this  year's 
hearing  be  held  early  was  to  enable 
the    Secretary    to    advance    his    an- 
nouncement of  the  consumption  es- 
timate.   An   early   announcement   is 
most    important    to    Louisiana    and 
Florida    producers,    inasmuch    as    it 
comes  in  the  middle  of  their  short 
marketing  season.     Every  day  that 
sugar   producers   and   the   trade   are 
left  in   doubt  about  the   Secretary's 
determination   increases   uncertainty 
and  speculation  and  leads  inevitably 
to  lower  prices  for  our  raw  sugar. 
We  assume  the  Secretary  does  plan 
to    make    an    early    announcement. 
But  we  believe  time  is  of  such  im- 
portance   that     we     emphasize     the 
point   again.     We    earnestly   recom- 
mend    that     the     estimate     be     an- 
nounced early — by  December   1st  if 
possible,  but  in  any  event,  no  later 
than  the   end   of  the  first  week   in 
December. 

Third,  we  believe  the  negative  al- 
lowance of  400,000  tons  used  by 
the  Secretary  last  year  was  moder- 
ately successful  as  a  price  stimulus. 
We  urge  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
negative  allowance  for  1953.  But 
we  urge,  further,  that  the  amount 
be  large  enough,  and  that  other  ac- 
tion be  taken,  to  make  such  allow- 
ance fully  effective. 

Specifically,  we  recommend: 
1.  That  the  Secretary  make  his 
policy  so  clear  as  to  permit  no  pos- 
sibility of  misinterpretation.  We 
are  sure  Secretary  Brannan  ex- 
pected the  market  to  rise  following 
his  announcement  last  December  of 
a  consumptive  estimate  400,000 
tons  below  indicated  consumption. 
We  are  sure  he  felt  no  one  would 
misread  his  stated  intention  to  ad- 
minister  the   Act    so    as   to    protect 
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and  maintain  an  efficient  domestic 
industry. 

His  statement  said  the  negative 
allowance  was  being  made  "in  view 
of  the  clearly  evident  fact  that  costs 
of  producing  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets,  as  evidenced  by  the  index  of 
prices  farmers  had  to  pay  and  other 
data,  had  risen  sufficiently  so  that 
significant  and  sustained  increases 
in  the  prices  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  were  necessary." 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  gave 
the  sugar  trade  credit  for  too  much 
intelligence.  They  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  said — or  else  they 
did  not  believe  him.  For  it  took 
from  December  21,  1951  until  Oc- 
tober 17,  1952 — ten  months — to  get 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  from  $5.80 
up  to  $6.65.  By  October  it  should 
have  been  around  $7.50. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few 
weeks  illustrate  the  point.  On  Oc- 
tober 21st,  the  Secretary  increased 
the  consumption  estimate  from  7.7 
million  to  7.8  million  tons.  An- 
nouncing the  adjustment,  the  Secre- 
tary repeated  his  intention  to  in- 
sure fair  prices  to  the  domestic 
industry.  The  trade,  at  last  con- 
vinced, went  into  the  market  and 
bought.  Consequently,  instead  of 
declining  as  heretofore  when  quotas 
have  been  hiked,  raw  prices  in  gen- 
eral were  stabilized — at  least  until 
one  or  two  of  our  neighbors  in 
Cuba  broke  the  market. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to 
make  his  policy  crystal  clear,  the 
Secretary  must  not  only  make 
known  his  reasoning  in  words  of 
one  syllable,  but  also  must  state  a 
specific  price  objective.  He  must 
not  only  say  that  a  fair  price  is 
needed.  He  must  say  what  the  fair 
price  is.  For  instance,  he  should 
say  that  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
living  index  and  other  factors,  the 
price  should  be  $7.50  for  raw  sugar 
and  $9.90  for  refined,  and  that  the 
consumption  estimate  will  be  furth- 
er adjusted  until  such  levels  are 
reached.  In  making  this  recommen- 
dation, we  are,  of  course,  fully 
aware  that  sugar  prices  must  be  in 


line  with  other  prices.  But  in  past 
years,  it  has  been  all  the  other  way. 
A  dollars-and-cents  figure,  based 
on  the  explicit  standard  set  forth 
in  the  Sugar  Act  itself,  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose  much  quicker, 
make  the  task  of  administering  the 
Act  considerably  easier  and  would 
stabilize  the  market  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  use  to  a 
greater  extent  the  vast  resources  of 
communications  at  his  command,  in 
cooperation  with  the  sugar  industry, 
to  keep  the  public  informed,  as  the 
year  progresses,  just  what  the  sug- 
ar situation  is.  We  believe  the  pub- 
lic will  understand  perfectly  that 
sugar  prices  have  a  relatively  small 
effect  on  consumer  market  baskets, 
but  relatively  great  effect  on  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  produce 
efficiently  and  simultaneously  pay 
high  taxes,  good  wages  and  tre- 
mendous prices  for  everything  es- 
sential to  its  production.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  industry's  best 
customers  have  a  habit  of  always 
presenting  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  only  as  a  greatly  exag- 
gerated national  bill.  The  other  side 
of  the  story,  of  course,  is  that  even 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  sugar  is  hardly  felt  by  the  in- 
dividual consumer.  An  increase  of 
one  cent  per  pound  in  the  sugar 
price  would  cost  the  average  con- 
sumer less  than  one  dollar  a  year, 
even  assuming  the  sale  prices  of  all 
manufactured  products  containing 
sugar  are  advanced  proportion- 
ately. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  to 
give  the  public  the  facts  about 
sugar. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  act  to  in- 
sure more  orderly  marketing  of 
sugar.  At  last  year's  hearing,  we 
recommended  quarterly  marketing 
allotments  for  areas  which  distrib- 
ute throughout  the  year.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  could 
establish  quarterly  allotments  at  the 

(Continued  on  page  69) 
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STATEMENT  OF  LEON  GODCHAUX  AT  MOLASSES 

MEETING  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON  NOVEMBER  14th 


I  am  Leon  Godchaux,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a  producer 
of  sugar  cane,  raw  sugar,  refined 
sugar,  turbinado  sugar,  a  bagasse 
litter  and  mulching  product,  black- 
strap molasses,  and  a  feed  from 
bagasse  pith  and  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses. I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  an 
organization  of  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  and  processors,  and 
represent  that  organization  here  to- 
day. 

We  commend  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  calling  this  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  vitally  af- 
fects the  income  of  the  growers  and 
processors  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  income  of  molasses  pro- 
ducers in  many  other  areas,  and 
which  affects  the  orderly  purchases 
of  molasses  by  the  various  users. 
The  problem  as  we  see  it  is  one  of 
violent  fluctuations  in  molasses 
prices  and  abnormally  low  molasses 
prices  most  of  the  time.  If  some 
of  the  violent  fluctuations  in  mo- 
lasses prices  can  be  eliminated  users 
of  molasses  will  be  benefitted  and 
if  the  general  level  of  molasses 
prices  can  be  raised  the  producers 
of  molasses  will  be  benefitted. 

The  reason  for  the  problem,  as  we 
see  it,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
main  groups  of  industrial  molasses 
users.  The  price  one  group  is  able 
to  pay  remains  fairly  constant  while 
the  price  the  other  group  is  able  to 
pay  fluctuates  violently.  The  price 
for  all  molasses  is  usually  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  price  the 
second  group  is  able  to  pay.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1952,  57%  of  the 
industrial  molasses  which  will  be 
used  on  the  U.  S.  mainland  will  be 
used  as  livestock  feed,  32%  will  be 
used  in  alcohol  plants,  and  distill- 
eries, and  11%  for  other  uses.  The 
price  the  users  of  molasses  for  the 
production  of  alcohol  are  able  to  pay 


fluctuate  violently;  and  under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  in  most  years 
the  price  is  considerably  below  the 
price  which  users  of  molasses  for 
livestock  feed  and  other  uses  are 
able  to  pay.  Since  there  is  a  surplus 
of  molasses  for  feed  uses,  molasses 
prices  very  seldom  reflect  the  true 
feeding  value  of  molasses. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  get- 
ting the  feed  molasses  users  to  ab- 
sorb the  quantities  of  molasses  now 
being  used  for  alcohol.  We  would 
like  to  raise  two  questions  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposed  solution. 
The  first  question  is:  what  is  the 
shortest  period  of  time  in  which  we 
can  reasonably  expect  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  feed  molasses  to  the 
tune  of  a  57%  increase,  which  is 
the  size  of  the  increase  which  would 
be  necessary  to  absorb  the  quantity 
of  molasses  used  this  year  for  al- 
cohol production?  Our  opinion  is, 
at  best,  it  will  take  four  or  five 
years.  The  second  question  we  would 
like  to  raise  is:  what  assurances  do 
we  have  that  the  total  supply  of 
molasses  available  to  the  U.  S.  main- 
land will  not  increase  at  the  same 
time  we  are  increasing  feed  uses  of 
molasses  and  thereby  leave  us  in  the 
same  relative  position  we  are  now 
in?  The  Sugar  Branch  has  very  ap- 
propriately pointed  out  that  when 
prices  of  molasses  in  this  country 
are  attractive  the  imports  of  mo- 
lasses increase. 

It  is  our  present  thinking  that 
producers  of  molasses  would  have 
very  little  to  gain  by  an  all-out 
effort  to  increase  feed  uses  of 
molasses  unless  some  means  are 
adopted  to  control  the  total  supply 
of  molasses  available  to  the  U.  S. 
mainland.  We  also  believe  that,  even 
though  the  total  supply  available  to 
the  U.  S.  mainland  is  held  at  the 
present  level  of  total  utilization,  it 
will  take  at  least  four  or  five  years 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES,  AN  ECONOMICAL  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE 

Circular  87  of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  De- 
partments, H.  P.  Cooper,  Director,  Clemson,  South  Carolina. 


Blackstrap  molasses  is  a  residue 
from  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar. 
This  residue  feed  product  is  usually 
referred  to  as  blackstrap.  The  price 
of  this  material  compares  favorably 
with  other  carbohydrate  concen- 
trates. During  the  next  few  months 
the  supply  of  grain  concentrates  in 
this  area  will  be  short  and  probably 
high  in  price.  This  situation  may 
result  in  beef  cattle  being  thrown 
on  an  unfavorable  market. 

Blackstrap  contains  approximately 
54  percent  total  digestible  nutrients, 
but  contains  no  digestible  protein. 
In  comparison,  corn  contains  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  total  digesti- 
ble nutrients  and  6.6  per  cent  di- 
gestible protein.  Considering  only 
the  amount  of  total  digestible  nu- 
trients in  these  two  feeds,  black- 
strap is  worth  approximately  70 
percent  as  much  as  corn,  pound  for 
pound.  Since  blackstrap  contains  no 
digestible  protein,  it  must  be  fed 
along  with  other  feeds,  such  as  cot- 
tonseed meal  or  good  legume  hay, 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
protein.  It  is  relished  by  livestock 
and  also  has  a  mild  laxative  effect. 
It  has  its  highest  value  per  pound 
when  used  to  induce  stock  to  eat 
roughage  of  rather  poor  quality. 
Research  at  experiment  stations  has 
failed  to  show  that  blackstrap  will 
increase  feed  consumption  when 
added   to   already   palatable   rations. 

Blackstrap  is  fed  most  commonly 
to  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses,  but  also  may  be  fed  in 
limited  amounts  to  swine  and  poul- 
try. It  is  used  in  many  commercial- 
ly mixed  feeds. 

Farmers  may  save  money  by  buy- 
ing a  railway  tank  car  or  truck 
tank  load  of  blackstrap  through 
their  local  feed  dealers.  A  tank  car 
holds  6,000  to  8,000  gallons;  the 
capacity  of  a  truck  tank  is  about 
3,000     gallons.      Blackstrap     weighs 


about  11.7  pounds  per  gallon  and 
approximately  171  gallons  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  ton.  Storage  is 
available  in  a  number  of  places 
which  are  equipped  to  supply  large 
quantities  of  blackstrap  for  use  with 
boll  weevil  poison.  It  can  be  bought 
in  55-gallon  drums  which  may  be 
refilled  many  times  with  the  cost 
of  the  drums  entering  only  into  the 
first  purchase. 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle 

In  two  trials  conducted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  black- 
strap was  used  to  replace  10  percent 
of  the  corn  in  a  concentrate  mixture 
for  milking  cows.  It  was  found  to 
have  88.8  percent  of  the  feed  value 
of  corn.  Experiments  at  Massachu- 
setts Experiment  Station  have 
shown  corn,  pound  for  pound,  to  be 
worth  a  little  more  than  blackstrap. 
With  a  daily  ration  containing  4 
pounds  of  corn  meal  the  cows  pro- 
duced 10  per  cent  more  milk  than 
with  a  ration  containing  a  similar 
amount  of  blackstrap.  Blackstrap 
has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  corn 
in  trials  at  the  Mississippi  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station  fed 
blackstrap  to  part  of  their  dairy 
herd  for  a  period  of  7  years.  No 
undesirable  accumulative  effects  on 
milk  production  or  on  reproduction 
were  found.  The  molasses  was 
mixed  with  the  concentrate  and  sat- 
isfactorily replaced  one-fourth  of 
the  ingredients.  In  another  experi- 
ment the  milk  production  increased 
0.57  quarts  per  day  when  4  pounds 
of  blackstrap  per  cow  were  poured 
over  the  daily  portion  of  roughage. 

In  practice  best  utilization  is  ob- 
tained when  blackstrap  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  4  pounds,  or  2  to  3 
pints,  daily  per  head.  When  dairy 
cattle  consume  more  per  day,  it  is 
utilized  somewhat  less  efficiently. 

The  blackstrap  may  be  poured  on 
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the  silage  or  concentrate  mixture 
fed  in  a  manger.  For  heifers  or  dry 
cows  kept  in  open  areas,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  troughs  be  made  not 
smaller  than  10  inches  deep  and  12 
inches  wide.  Large  sizes  are  de- 
sirable where  the  blackstrap  is  to 
be  fed  on  roughages.  Blackstrap  is 
especially  recommended  to  be  fed  to 
the  dairy  animals  in  open  areas  by 
pouring  3  pints  per  head  on  top  of 
the  silage.  With  good  grass  silage 
or  hay  made  from  legumes  little 
protein  supplement  is  needed.  When 
fed  with  corn  silage  approximately 
2  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  will  be 
required  to  balance  the  daily  ration. 
Bone  meal  and  trace  mineralized 
salt  should  be  fed  free  choice  in  cov- 
ered boxes. 

Blackstrap  may  be  fed  on  hay, 
especially  where  the  hay  has  been 
chopped.  Caution  should  be  exer- 
cised to  be  sure  the  daily  allotments 
are  cleaned  up.  Mold  readily  grows 
on  molasses  and  some  molds  are 
toxic  to  cattle.  This  danger  can  be 
removed  by  cleaning  the  troughs 
daily  prior  to  feeding. 

Molasses  is  fed  free  choice  to 
dairy  animals  on  a  number  of  farms 
in  California.  There  the  molasses  is 
poured  in  troughs  elevated  about  30 
inches  above  the  ground  and  the 
cattle  can  consume  all  they  desire. 

Feeding  2  to  4  pounds  of  molasses 
per  head  daily  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore and  for  2  or  3  weeks  after 
calving  may  help  to  prevent  ketosis 
from  developing.  Adding  molasses 
to  the  ration  earlier  during  the  dry 
period  apparently  does  not  prevent 
the  development  of  ketosis. 

Feeding  Beef  Cattle 

In  experiments  at  the  Hawaii  Ex- 
periment Station  blackstrap  was 
supplied  to  steers  on  pasture  to  the 
limit  of  their  appetite.  They  con- 
sumed from  3.6  to  8.3  pounds  each 
daily,  averaging  5.6  pounds.  It  was 
not  profitable  to  supplement  these 
pastures  with  protein  feeds  when 
blackstrap  was  fed.  Experiments  at 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station  have 
shown  blackstrap  to  have  85  percent 
of  the  feed  value  of  corn.     In  these 


tests  it  was  found  that  daily  feed- 
ings of  3  to  4  pounds  of  blackstrap 
per  head  gave  most  efficient  re- 
turns. 

Blackstrap  may  be  substituted  for 
25  to  50  percent  of  corn  or  other 
grains  in  the  ration  for  beef  cattle. 
Satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained 
by  feeding  fattening  cattle  4  to  8 
pounds  of  blackstrap  per  head  per 
day  as  a  substitute  for  grain.  When 
fed  at  this  rate  a  ton  of  the  mo- 
lasses is  worth  about  70  percent 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  corn.  In  other 
words,  about  6%  gallons  of  black- 
strap will  replace  a  bushel  of  corn. 
Based  on  present  prices,  the  cost  of 
blackstrap  per  ton  is  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  corn.  Conse- 
quently adding  this  molasses  to  the 
ration  should  decrease  the  cost  of 
cattle  feeding  and  increase  the 
profit. 

Beef  cattle  are  frequently  main- 
tained on  cheap  unpalatable  rough- 
age. The  addition  of  blackstrap  will 
make  these  roughages  more  palata- 
ble. However  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  blackstrap  contains  no 
protein  and  for  this  reason  beef 
cattle  should  be  fed  about  2  pounds 
per  head  per  day  of  cottonseed  meal 
or  one-half  of  the  roughage  should 
be  legume  hay. 

No  data  are  available  relative  to 
feeding  blackstrap  to  cattle  on  win- 
ter pastures,  but  judging  from  re- 
sults obtained  from  summer  pas- 
tures, steers  fattened  on  winter 
pastures  could  be  fed  from  2  to  4 
pounds  of  blackstrap  per  head  per 
day. 

Feeding  Hogs 

The  experimental  results  on  feed- 
ing blackstrap  to  hogs  are  very  con- 
flicting. The  tests  show  blackstrap 
to  have  a  range  of  from  50  to  90 
percent  of  the  value  of  corn.  Ap- 
parently blackstrap  may  best  be  sub- 
stituted for  from  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  corn  in  the  ration  for  fatten- 
ing hogs. 

Hawaiian   experiments   show  that 
for  pigs  from  weaning  to  70  pounds 
in  weight  not  more  than  20  percent 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly   average   prices   issued   by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
since  the  start  of  the  1952-53  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows: 
Week    ending    October    16,     1952 

Raws      6.58,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents 
Week    ending    October    23,    1952 

Raws      6.59,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents. 
Week    ending    October    30,    1952 

Raws      6.49,      Blackstrap      8.40 

cents. 
Week    ending    November    6,    1952 

Raws  6.35,  Blackstrap  8  cents. 
Week  ending  November   13,   1952 

Raws      6.35,     Blackstrap      8.00 

cents. 

_____ 

The  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  ad- 
vanced 10  points  today  (Novem- 
ber 14th)  on  sales  of  Cuban  raws 
to  New  York  refiners. 

BLACKSTRAP 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
of  blackstrap  should  be  included  in 
the  ration,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
introduce  the  blackstrap  gradually 
into  the  mixture.  When  fed  in  this 
manner,  the  value  of  blackstrap  was 
about  equal  to  its  content  of  total 
digestible  nutrients,  or  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  corn.  For  older  pigs 
it  can  form  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  ration.  However,  the  rate  of 
gain  is  usually  less  on  rations  con- 
taining 10  percent  or  more  of  black- 
strap than  on  rations  without  black- 
strap. 


STATEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  65) 
to  increase  the  feed  usage  of  mo- 
lasses enough  to  have  any  material 
effect  on  the  price.  A  small  sur- 
plus of  molasses  above  the  amount 
that  will  be  absorbed  by  the  feed 
users  and  other  users  who  are  able 
to  pay  higher  prices  will  depress 
the  price  of  molasses  almost  as 
much  as  a  large  surplus. 

To  us  the  solution  to  the  problem 
seems  to  be  either   (1)  the  complete 


elimination  of  the  surplus  of  mo- 
lasses over  and  above  that  which 
will  be  absorbed  by  feed  users  and 
other  users  able  to  pay  higher  prices 
or  (2)  handling  of  the  surplus  in 
a  manner  which  will  prevent  its 
affecting  the  price  of  the  molasses 
which  goes  to  the  feed  users  and 
other  users  able  to  pay  higher 
prices.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  molasses  prices 
can  be  eliminated  and  the  price  to 
the  feed  trade  stabilized  near  the 
true  feeding  value  of  molasses,  this 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to 
feed  mixers.  For  the  feed  mixer 
this  would  make  the  problem  of  es- 
timating future  molasses  prices 
easier  and  encourage  more  orderly 
purchases  of  molasses. 

The  surplus  problem  we  discuss 
here  today  has  been  met  and  solved 
in  other  industries  and  can  certain- 
ly be  solved  in  our  molasses  indus- 
try. It  can  be  immediately  solved, 
without  any  waiting  period  of  four 
or  five  years  or  longer,  if  we  simply 
earmark  the  surplus  molasses  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  price  problem 
and  make  it  available  only  for  the 
production  of  alcohol.  Alcohol  pro- 
duction at  present  and  in  most 
years  is  the  low-price  use  for  mo- 
lasses. This  low-price  use  should  be 
a  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus 
which  is  presently  causing  us  to 
accept  a  low  price  even  for  that 
molasses  which  goes  to  the  higher- 
price  uses.  We  should  control  the 
surplus  rather  than  letting  the  sur- 
plus control  us. 


BRIEF 

(Continued  from  page  64) 
same  time   annual   quotas  were   an- 
nounced. 

Our  intention  was  not  to  insist 
on  a  rigid  plan  of  procedure,  but 
to  generate  thinking  and  action  on 
an  EFFECTIVE  plan  of  procedure. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  sev- 
eral representatives  of  other  do- 
mestic producing  areas  are  now  ad- 
vocating such  a  plan  for  market 
regulation. 

Bearing    on    that    subject    is    the 
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problem  of  heavy  carry-overs  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba.  That  prob- 
lem makes  the  need  for  more  or- 
derly marketing  particularly  acute 
now.  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban 
carry-over  or  excess-quota  and  even 
new-quota  sugar  has  been  offered 
for  sale  in  large  quantities  at  cut 
prices  and  the  market  can  go  no 
other  way  but  down. 

We  understand  that  our  good 
friends  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  meas- 
ures to  prevent  dumping.  We  most 
heartily  applaud  their  efforts  but 
so  far  as  we  know  those  efforts 
have  not  met  with  success.  We 
wish  to  point  out  that  while  the 
problem  is  to  a  great  extent  one  of 
their  own  making,  it  is  a  millstone 
around  our  necks.  We  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  that 
the  Mainland  Cane  Area  should  not 
have  to  suffer  because  of  the  mis- 
calculations of  producers  in  other 
areas.  Perhaps  the  Department  it- 
self has  not  taken  prompt  enough 
administrative  action.  But  without 
meaning  to  point  a  finger  at  any- 
one— for  it  is  a  difficult  matter  in 
which  to  be  precise — we  must  em- 
phasize that  in  the  past  the  Main- 
land Cane  Area  —  Louisiana  and 
Florida — has  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  falling  sugar  prices  caused  by 
disorderly  marketing. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  De- 
partment feels  the  Secretary  does 
not  have  authority  under  the  stat- 
ute to  make  quarterly  marketing 
allotments.  Nevertheless,  the  need 
is  great  for  a  mechanism  to  prevent 
disorderly  marketing  and  price  de- 
terioration, especially  during  the 
first  and  last  quarters  of  the  quota 
year. 

Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
always  a  way.  We  ask  the  Depart- 
ment to  present  an  alternative  to 
our  proposal  or  state  frankly  that 
the  path  of  relief  leads  to  Capitol 
Hill. 

We  commend  the  Department 
for  its  policy,  established  last  year, 
for  controlling  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  ex-quota  sugar  for 


re-melting  and  storing  in  bond.    We 
hope  that  policy  will  be  continued. 
In   summary,  the   Mainland   Cane 
industry  urges  the  Secretary  to: 

1.  Arrive  at  a  national  consump- 
tion estimate  which  will  more  nearly 
achieve  the  price  objective  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  basis  for 
his  decision. 

3.  Set  a  dollars-and-cents  price 
objective. 

4.  Work  with  the  industry  to  get 
the  facts  about  sugar  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

5.  Adopt  procedures  for  more  or- 
derly marketing. 

Mr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hearing  Panel,  we  wish 
to  thank  the  Department  for  the 
good  work  which  has  been  done  so 
far,  and  to  assure  you  we  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  that  work  even  more 
fruitful  in  the  future. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
honest.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  Wash- 
ington sugar  circles,  Hope  could  be 
an  excellent  administrator  of  the 
bi-partisan  sugar  program. 

Other  names  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  Senator  Frank 
Carlson  of  Kansas,  Anchor  Nelson, 
Lt.  Governor  of  Minnesota,  John 
Davis,  General  Manager,  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation,  John 
Hanna,  President,  Michigan  State 
College,  and  Milton  Eisenhower, 
brother  of  the  President-elect,  who 
is  President  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

It  is  understood  that  Hope  can 
have  the  job  if  he  wants  it.  How- 
ever, he  may  prefer  to  remain  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Carlson  has  said  he 
"prefers"  to  stay  in  the  Senate. 
Davis,  former  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Co-op  Council,  is  understood 
to  have  strong  farm  support  from 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,    and     other    agricultural 
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groups.    He  is  a  former  PMA  Grain 
Branch  official. 

Regardless  of  who  fills  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Re- 
publican policy  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  program  undoubtedly  will  be 
to  continue  on  a  bi-partisan  basis 
the  work  begun  by  Secretary  Bran- 
nan,  Sugar  Branch  Director  Law- 
rence Myers,  and  his  assistants,  to 
bring  about  higher  levels  for  sugar 
values  which  will  more  nearly  con- 
form to  the  price  formula  in  the 
Sugar  Act. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  60) 
the  Cuban  Institute  for  the  Stabili- 
zation of  Sugar: 

We  assume  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  you  as  it  is  to  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry  the  recent  drop  in 
price  in  the  United  States  market. 
We  are  investigating  the  causes  of 
such  market  fluctuation  in  order 
to  recommend  to  Cuban  Govern- 
ment or  to  take  if  within  our 
province  the  necessary  measures 
in  order  that  the  Cuban  producers 
do  not  act  under  the  fear  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  ship  all 
their  allocations  to  fill  the  recent 
increase  of  Cuba's  quota  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948  and  also  to  help  the 
Cuban  producers  to  cooperate  as 
they  always  have  done  in  any 
policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  your  country  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  said  Sugar  Act. 
Will  appreciate  that  you  investi- 
gate on  your  side  the  causes  of 
the  above  mentioned  price  fluctu- 
ation and  inform  us  of  the  results 
of  your  investigations  should  you 
consider  advisable  to  do  so  in 
order  that  we  may  be  guided  as 
to  any  means  that  we  may  have 
to  take.  You  can  rest  assured  that 
the     Cuban     sugar     industry     will 


whole  heartedly  cooperate  to  main- 
tain a  sound  sugar  market  in  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  your  country  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Cordially. 

Jorge  Barroso,  President 
Cuban  Institute  for  the 
Stabilization  of  Sugar. 

Your  League  replied  to  this  wire 
on  November  6th  as  follows: 


BOILER  SHELLS 

Ideal  for 
Culverts  and  Stacks 


(5'   and   5}&'   Diameter 
by   19}£'  Long) 

Ends  can  be  closed  and  used  for  Tanks 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,    La. 


WANTED 
Aggressive  Sales  Manager  to  organize 
and  expand  Sales  Department  of  well 
known  manufacturer  of  Farm  Equip- 
ment located  in  Southern  Louisiana. 
Send  full  particulars  to  S-l, 
The    Sugar    Bulletin 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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Mr.  Jorge  Barroso,  Presidente 
Cuban  Institute  for  the 
Stabilizaion  of  Sugar 

Havana,  Cuba, 

We  appreciate  your  thoughtful- 
ness  in  communicating  with  us  in 
this  crisis.  We  strongly  believe 
that  as  long  as  you  have  any  sur- 
plus Identity  Certificates  in  hands 
of  Cuban  sellers  and  you  have 
some  unused  U.  S.  quota,  even 
though  small,  market  recovery  will 
be  more  difficult.  We  urgently 
recommend  that  in  future  the  total 
of  your  Identity  Certificates  after 
adjustment  for  polarization  and 
bag  weight  to  96  test  basis  should 
never  exceed  your  then  current 
U.  S.  quota.  Is  it  possible  recent 
market  break  may  have  resulted 
in  part  from  sales  by  one  or  more 
Cuban  operators  made  with  intent 
to  break  market.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  repeatedly  shown 
it  favors  considerably  higher 
prices.  Cooperation  of  all  sellers 
is  needed  to  reach  this  objective. 
We  hear  that  grinding  in  Cuba 
will  not  start  until  February  first. 
If    this    is    true    suggest    you    make 


public    announcement    now.       Sin- 
cerely. 

L.  A.  Borne,  President 
American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  ap- 
preciated the  desire  to  cooperate 
expressed  by  the  Cuban  Institute. 
We  feel  that  we  must  point  out, 
however,  that  the  loss  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  is  a  tremendous 
price  for  us  to  pay  because  the  In- 
stitute issued  certificates  for  more 
sugar  that  it  was  possible  to  sell  in 
the  U.  S.  market.  Their  blunder  has 
resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  us  and 
the  other  sellers  of  quota  sugars, 
including  their  own  Cuban  produc- 
ers. It  has  also  temporarily  stymied 
the  efforts  of  the  Sugar  Branch  to 
properly  administer  the  Sugar  Act. 

A  Statement  By  The  President- 
Elect 

Now  that  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  is  over,  and  no  one  can 
accuse  us  of  using  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin to  influence  the  electorate,  we 
are  printing  what  President-elect 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  had 
to  say  about  the  Sugar  Act  when 
he  spoke  in  New  Orleans  on  October 
13th. 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
time  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  has  given  any 
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Wholesale,  Retail 
ANHYDROUS   AMMONIA 
SOLID    FERTILIZERS 
SODIUM   CHLORATE 


AMMONIA 


2-4D 
TCA 
SOY   BEANS 


BRUSH   KILLERS  SEED   CORN 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER,  NITROGEN  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BAYOU    SALE  ST.    MARTINVILLE  KAPLAN  CROWLEY 

Box  347  NEW  IBERIA,  LA.  Phone  2718 
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real  recognition  to  the  problems  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  the  General  for 
his  consideration. 

Twenty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  (27,257)  people 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana,  which  embraces  most 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  District, 
voted  for  General  Eisenhower.  He 
failed  to  carry  this  district  by  only 
2,283  votes. 

The  General  actually  carried  Ibe- 
ria and  St.  Mary  Parish;  lost  Lafa- 
yette Parish  by  400  votes,  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish  by  436  votes,  Vermillion 
Parish  by  1,577  votes,  Terrebonne 
Parish  by  317  votes,  Lafourche  Par- 
ish by  941  votes,  and  Assumption 
Parish  by  437  votes. 

On  October  13th,  General  Eisen- 
hower said: 

"The  bipartisan  approach  to 
American  welfare  has  been  most 
clear  in  our  bipartisan  foreign  poli- 
cy but  it  has  also  been  at  work  in 
other  less  conspicious  ways.  And  in 
one   particular    instance,    it    was    at 


work  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
farmers  of  Louisiana.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  a 
bipartisan  act  of  Congress. 

By  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  responsible  for  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  this  act.  How  fairly 
has  he  protected  the  welfare  of  your 
sugar  farmers  and  farm  workers? 
While  the  price  of  the  sugar  they 
work  so  hard  to  grow  and  process 
has  fallen  the  cost  of  everything 
they  had  to  buy  had  risen  fantastic- 
ally. They,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
have  been  caught  in  this  squeeze. 

The  foundation  for  a  healthy  agri- 
culture in  this  country  is  not  more 
partisan  Washington  farm  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  more  Brannan 
plans.  What  we  need  is  to  start 
from  here  and  build  a  better  pro- 
gram based  on  more  farmer  par- 
ticipation and  more  federal,  state, 
and  farmer  partnership.  The  farm- 
ers of  America  are  entitled  to  their 
fair,  full  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. 

And  under  your  new  administra- 


FOR  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  FIELDS 

CRAWLER  TRACTOR 


IN 4f  MINUTES. . .  WITH  THE  NEW 


RETRACTABLE   LUGS 

TRACTION  WHERE  YOU  NEED  IT,  WHEN  YOlfNEEDIT! 


You  can  now  handle  those  year  around  jobs  that  were 
only  possible  with  a  crawler  tractor.  No  power  spinning 
and  tire  wear  when  operating  in  sand,  mud,  gravel,  hard 
ground,  rocks,  etc.  Increases  drawbar  pull  up  to  160%. 
Lugs  extended  or  retracted  in  4  minutes  with  ordinary 
wrench.  Permanently  mounted  in  1  hour.  See  your  dealer 
or  write  direct. 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


tion  they  will  get  it." 

The  Quota  Hearing 

A  hearing  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  November  13th  on  the  sugar 
consumption  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year  1953.  Gilbert  J.  Dur- 
bin,  General  Manager  of  your 
League,  and  Leon  Godchaux,  at- 
tended this  meeting  to  hear  Josiah 
Ferris,  Manager  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  present  the  official  brief 
for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 
We  are  printing  this  brief  in  full 
beginning  on  page  62  of  this  issue. 

The  above  named  gentlemen  will 
also  attend  the  hearing  on  inedible 
molasses  (Blackstrap)  scheduled  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington  on  October  14th. 

An  Interesting  Market  Analysis 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane  have  issued  an  interesting 
and  enlightening  market  analysis 
that  they  call  Domestic  Sugar  1952 
and  1953.  It  is  dated  November 
1952. 

We  believe  that  you  will  enjoy 
reading  what  this  big  national 
brokerage  firm  has  to  say  about 
the  sugar  picture.  The  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  credited  with 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  fight 
for  better  prices  this  year,  and  the 
remarks  of  President-elect  Eisen- 
hower about  the  Sugar  Act  are 
prominently  displayed. 

If  you  will  write  to  either  the 
New  Orleans  office,  818  Gravier 
Street,  or  the  New  York  office,  70 
Pine  Street,  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Philip  Holland,  Jr.,  in  New  Orleans, 
or  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes  in  New 
York,  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy 
to  you. 

Re-allocate  Hawaiian  Deficit 

On  Wednesday,  November  12th, 
the  USDA  announced  the  re-alloca- 
tion of  70,000  tons  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  to  other  areas.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  market  on  the  eve  of 
the  1953  sugar  consumption  hear- 
ing. 
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ELIMINATE 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

With  a 

Castagnos  Ditcher 

The  Castagnos  Ditcher  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  50  laborers  using 
picks  and  shovels  in  ditching  opera- 
tions on  your  sugar  cane  plantation. 
Makes  possible  the  year-round  profit- 
able operation  of  any  Castagnos 
Tractor-Type  Sugar  Cane  Loader,  on 
which  it  can  be  quickly  attached.  Maintenance  can  usually  be  performed  on 
the  job  by  any  competent  mechanic.    Capacity  Va   yard. 


SALES  OFFICES 

Castagnos  Cane  Loader  Co.,   Inc. 
G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
Mattingly  Tractor  and   Implement  Co. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Donaldsonville,  La. 
Jeanerette,  La. 
Thibodaux,   La. 


CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUGAR   EQUIPMENT  FOR   OVER   FORTY  YEARS 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW   ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

Phones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants: 


/AMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St. 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  (?°- 

/THE  LARGEST    CEHEPAL   SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE   1867  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD   180 
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Mrs.  Grange  Carnoru..'^1  ai'*au 


University  Station 
Baton  Rouge,  La.     (3) 


tHOMSOur 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON  THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


tltOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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Let  a  NADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 

simpu 

RUGGED 
PORTABLE 


Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 


Even  unskilled  field  hands  soon  learn  to 
operate  this  simple,  sturdy  hoist.  Requires 
no  special  tools.  Brake  and  clutch  pads  can 
be   changed  at   any   garage. 

Comes  with  power  unit  attached  (about 
24  H.  P.),  or  can  be  adapted  to  any  unit, 
or  electric  motor,   as   specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


KJAHI    FD    FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
nAULCrl\    PLAQUEMINE,  LOUISIANA 
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OP  FRONT  WtTH  THE  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Crop 

The  task  of  turning  the  1952-53 
Louisiana  sugarcane  crop  into  sugar 
is  progressing  at  a  rapid  date  and 
we  understand  that  one,  or  possibly 
a  few,  mills  will  have  completed 
their  grinding  operations  by  the 
time  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin is  in  print. 

This  year's  crop  has  not  lived  up 
to  the  predictions  that  the  experts 
made  for  it  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  if  we  had  to  guess  (which  we 
don't,  but  will)  our  guess  would  be 
that  the  sugar  production  this  year 
will  be  the  second  largest  in  the 
past  ten  years  with  the  total  raw 
sugar  outturned  somewhat  better 
than  the  432,000  ton  1943  crop.  The 
production  in  1950  was  slightly  over 
456,000  tons  and  it  now  seems  evi- 
dent that  this  year's  crop  will  fall 
below  this  figure. 

The  latest  production  data  from 
the  PMA  which  covers  the  results 
through  the  week  ending  November 
22nd  shows  that  approximately  532,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  all  types, 
had  been  manufactured  through  that 
date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
last  year  through  the  week  ending 
November  24th  only  about  284,000,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar  had  been  pro- 
duced. 

Distinguished  Visitors 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
two  distinguished  visitors  during  the 
first  week  in  December.  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Kemp,  President  and  General 
Manager  of  The  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company,  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shields,  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  of  The 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, will  arrive  in  New  Orleans  on 
November  29th,  and  spend  the  next 
five  days  with  us.  They  expect  to 
visit  sugar  mills  in  the  River,  Bayou 
Lafourche,  and   Teche  sections,   and 


will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sugar 
Producers  Club  (Western  Division) 
in  New  Iberia  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 2nd.  President  L.  A.  Borne  and 
General  Manager  Gilbert  Durbin  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
will  accompany  them  on  their  tour 
of  the  sugar  district. 

Freight  Rates 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try  again."  This  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  railroads  serving  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry.  Despite 
the  fact  that  your  League  has  suc- 
cessfully opposed  increases  of  8% 
and  15%  in  freight  rates  on  sugar 
and  sugarcane  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  railroads  have 
again  petitioned  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  increased 
freight  rates  on  these  commodities, 
and,  this  time,  they  are  asking  for 
both  the  8%  and  the  15%  increases 
which,  if  granted,  will  result  in  an 
increase  of  24.2%  in  the  rates  on 
sugar  and  sugarcane.  The  roads  are 
also  requesting  a  15%  rate  increase 
on  molasses. 

The  Attorney  for  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  Paul  Borron, 
has  advised  Mr.  Clayton  W.  Cole- 
man, Secretary  of  The  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission,  that  The 
League  intends  to  vigorously  oppose 
any  increase  in  freight  rates  on  sug- 
ar, sugarcane,  and  molasses  and  will 
defend  the  position  taken  earlier  by 
The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission that  no  rate  increases  are 
justified  at  this  time. 

The  date  for  the  hearing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  not  yet  been  set. 

Quota  Increased 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  again  increased  sugar  quo- 
tas.   On  November  25th,  the  Depart- 
ment   announced    an    additional    in- 
(Continued   on   page    88) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Sugar  Quotas  Increased 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  an  increase  of  100,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  in  1952 
sugar  quotas  effective  November 
25,  1952.  This  means  the  new  to- 
tal is  7,900,000  tons. 

Of  the  increase  in  quotas,  98,640 
tons  is  prorated  to  Cuba,  and  1,360 
tons  to  full-duty  countries  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Sugar  Act. 

Distribution  of  sugar  by  refiners, 
importers  and  processors  of  sugar 
beets  and  mainland  sugarcane  for 
the  year  through  October  has  been 
334,000  tons  greater  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1951.  If  distribu- 
tion in  November  and  December 
should  equal  that  for  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  1951,  the  total 
for  the  year  would  be  about  8,100,- 
000  tons. 

As  in  the  increase  announced  on 
October  21st,  the  increase  announced 
November  25th  has  been  limited  to 
assure  firm  sugar  prices. 

The  revised  quotas  are  for  Cuba: 
2,987,556  short  tons,  raw  value,  and 
for  full-duty  countries:  36,149  short 
tons. 

New  Agriculture   Chief 

President-Elect  Eisenhower  liter- 
ally pulled  the  rug  from  under 
Washington  political  forecasters 
when  he  announced  the  selection  of 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Utah  farm  mar- 
keting expert,  for  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. To  say  the  announcement 
caused  surprise  is  putting  it  mildly. 
However,  reaction  was  instant  and 
favorable  due,  perhaps,  to  the  magic 
of  Benson's  middle  name,  Taft.  So 
far  Benson  is  the  only  Cabinet  ap- 


pointee recommended  by  Senator 
Taft. 

Benson  is  a  53-year  old  farm  mar- 
keting specialist,  who  has  worked 
with  farmers  and  form  problems 
for  years.  He  is  also  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  Mormon 
Church.  Benson  served  for  eight 
years  as  economist  and  State  farm 
marketing  specialist  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  Extension  Service. 
Since  1944,  he  has  been  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tives, an  educational  organization 
for  farmer  co-ops. 

Benson's  appointment  could  mean 
that  a  thorough  overhauling  of  P  & 
M  A  as  well  as  other  bureaus  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  in  pros- 
pect. It  is  recalled  that  during  his 
campaign,  President-Elect  Eisen- 
hower expressed  disapproval  of 
some  of  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration's   activities. 

Mr.  Benson  told  newspaper  re- 
porters he  was  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  President-Elect's 
farm  policy  statements. 

Off  Again — On  Again — 
Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico's  Governor  Munos 
Marin  is  again  reported  to  be  ar- 
ranging for  the  purchase  of  that 
island's  surplus  sugar.  This  pro- 
posed purchase  plan  has  been  bob- 
bing up  and  down  like  a  fisherman's 
cork  for  the  past  several  months. 
(Continued  on  page   91) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


A  Place  For  Molasses 


Soon  after  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury there  was  some  interest  shown 
in  the  promotion  of  Blackstrap  mo- 
lasses for  livestock  feed.  There  are 
three  possible  reasons  why  Black- 
strap molasses  was  not  accepted  at 
that  time,  namely;  Louisiana  did 
not  show  much  interest  in  beef  cat- 
tle and  dairy  farming;  farmers 
owning  cattle  did  not  think  in  terms 
of  feeding  them;  and,  the  promotion 
of   Blackstrap    was    not   continued. 

Today  Louisiana  is  rapidly  show- 
ing more  interest  in  livestock,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  using  live- 
stock in  rotation  with  a  main  cash 
crop. 

An  extended  late  summer  drought 
plus  an  early  winter  freeze  have  left 
pastures  bare  and  barns  empty.  This 
condition  is  causing  beef  cattle  and 
dairy  cattle  farmers  to  explore 
every  avenue  for  a  cheap  source  of 
feed.  Many  of  these  cattle  men,  par- 
ticularly in  Northeast  Louisiana, 
have  large  herds  that  will  require 
dry  lot  feeding  for  120  days. 

While  the  sugar  industry  is  not 
happy  over  the  shortage  of  cattle 
feed  they  feel  that  Blackstrap  mo- 
lasses can  help  solve  some  of  the 
feed  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
introduce  Blackstrap  to  livestock 
farmers. 

The  price  drop  in  molasses  from 
30  cents  to  about  10  cents  per  gal- 
lon f.o.b.  New  Orleans  in  tank  car 
lots  should  certainly  encourage  live- 
stock feeders  to  use  this  cheap 
source  of  carbohydrate  feed.  Six 
and  one-half  gallons  of  molasses  is 


the  carbohydrate  equivalent  of  one 
bushel  of  corn.  In  addition,  molasses 
contains  minerals  and  vitamins  es- 
sential to   the   health   of  livestock. 

In  addition  to  being  used  in  many 
commercially  mixed  feeds,  molasses 
can  be  mixed  with  other  feeds  on 
the  farm,  and  can  also  be  fed 
straight  without  mixing.  A  good 
supply  of  hay  or  other  roughage 
should  be  fed  along  with  the  mo- 
lasses. 

We  know  molasses  is  now  being 
used  to  some  extent  in  Louisiana, 
but  many  feeders  are  not  aware  of 
the  feeding  value  or  the  price  ad- 
vantage of  this  Louisiana  produced 
product.  There  have  been  only  three 
years  since  1935  that  six  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  molasses  were  more 
expensive  than  one  bushel  of  corn 
and  in  those  three  years  the  mo- 
lasses price  was  influenced  by  war 
needs.  Six  and  one-half  gallons  at 
about  10  cents  per  gallon  plus  4 
cents  per  gallon  for  freight  and  al- 
lowing 2  cents  per  gallon  for  a  dis- 
tribution fee  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  $1.04  bushel  of  corn  from  the  car- 
bohydrate standpoint. 

Farmers  in  many  states  are  feed- 
ing molasses  with  excellent  results. 
Louisiana  livestock  farmers,  with  a 
readily  available  supply  near,  should 
certainly  be  interested  in  this  eco- 
nomical  source  of  carbohydrate. 

The  following  communication  was 
mailed  to  some  3,000  Louisiana  dai- 
rymen  on   November   20th. 
"Dear  Dairyman : 

(Continued   on   page   89) 
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MR.  DURBIN  REPORTS  OH  WASHINGTON  HEARINGS 


This  is  a  report  on  the  sugar  con- 
sumption estimate  hearing  and  the 
molasses  meeting  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  November   17,   1952. 
Sugar 

The  League's  brief  presented  by 
Joe  Ferris  urged  the  Secretary  to: 

1.  Arrive  at  a  national  consump- 
tion estimate  which  will  more 
nearly  achieve  the  price  objec- 
tive of  the  Sugar  Act. 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  basis  for 
his    decision. 

3.  Set  a  dollars-and-cents  price 
objective. 

4.  Work  with  the  industry  to  get 
the  facts  about  sugar  to  the 
public. 

5.  Adopt  procedures  for  more  or- 
derly marketing. 

The  recommendations  from  the 
other  domestic  areas  were  generally 
along  the  same  line  as  our  recom- 
mendations. Representatives  of  the 
Hawaiians,  beet  processors,  and  the 
Puerto  Ricans  stated  that  in  their 
opinion  the  Sugar  Act  is  adequate 
legislation  and  that  a  continuation 
of  the  present  tight  controls  on  sup- 
plies will  eventually  bring  higher 
sugar  prices.  A  Cuban  representa- 
tive recommended  that  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  or  quota  be  announced, 
adding  that  it  creates  difficulties 
in  Cuba  whenever  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quota.  He  also  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  price 
of  sugar  high  enough  to  encourage 
undue  competition  from  sugar  sub- 
stitutes. A  second  Cuban  represen- 
tative announced  that  Cuba  no  long- 
er has  any  surplus  identity  certifi- 
cates and  that  in  the  future  they 
would  keep  the  total  of  their  identi- 
ty certificates  within  the  United 
States  quota  allocated  to  that  coun- 
try. He  also  stated  that  the  1953 
Cuban  crop  would  definitely  be  held 
to  five  million  Spanish  long  tons. 
He  stated  that  this  cut  in  production 
will  create  problems  in  Cuba  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  their  labor, 
and  that  a  good  price  for  sugar  is 
more  important  to   Cuba  than  ever 


before.  He  further  announced  that 
the  Cuban  harvest  would  not  begin 
until  January  15. 

The  industrial  users  of  sugar  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  Department 
using  the  Sugar  Act  to  force  sugar 
prices  higher  and  four  representa- 
tives of  industrial  users  each  stated 
that  they  would  seek  legislation  to 
curb  the  Secretary's  authority  in 
using  the  Sugar  Act  to  get  higher 
sugar  prices.  The  industrial  users 
recommended  a  consumption  esti- 
mate  of  8,   500,000  tons. 

I  was  told  that  in  past  hearings 
there  have  been  a  number  of  ques- 
tions asked  those  giving  testimony, 
both  by  the  presiding  officers  and 
by  others  in  the  meeting.  This  year 
there  was  only  one  question  asked. 
Mr.  Myers  asked  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrial  users 
why  he  objected  to  the  Department's 
using  the  Sugar  Act  to  bring  about 
higher  sugar  prices  while  the  indus- 
trial users  did  not  object  to  the  De- 
partment's use  of  the  Sugar  Act  to 
keep  sugar  prices  from  going  too 
high.  The  only  answer  the  indus- 
trial users'  representative  could  give 
was  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
anything  which  brings  about  lower 
sugar  prices. 

Representatives  of  the  Puerto  Ri- 
can  sugar  industry  who  were  in 
Washington  for  the  hearing  stated 
in  a  meeting  with  representatives 
of  other  domestic  areas  that  they 
would  request  their  legislature  to 
remove  the  January  15  inventory 
tax  on  sugar  in  order  to  prevent 
forced  sales  of  Puerto  Rican  sugar 
before  that  date. 

At  the  request  of  all  domestic 
areas  Bob  Shields,  the  beet  proces- 
sors' representative,  and  Ernest 
Greene,  the  Hawaiian  representa- 
tive, met  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  thank  him  for  his  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  get  higher  sugar 
prices  this  year  and  to  ask  that  he 
continue  his  firm  policy  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  term  of  office.  Bob 
(Continued   on  page    90) 
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HAWAIIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH 

PROGRAM  IN  FULL  SWING 


The  Hawaiian  sugar  industry, 
long  supporting  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive privately  operated  agricul- 
tural research  programs  in  the 
world,  has  announced  that  the  sug- 
arcane by-product  investigation 
adopted  last  September  has  now  de- 
veloped into  a  full-scale  research 
program. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  is  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciation which  operates  the  indus- 
try's research  facilities.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  supported  by  all  28  plan- 
tations in  the  islands.  The  HSPA 
Experiment  Station  was  organized 
in  1895  and  since  has  had  many  top 
scientists  on  its  staff.  Few  agri- 
cultural industries,  and  no  other 
sugar  area,  utilize  scientific  methods 
so  extensively. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  basic  food 
crops  of  the  world.  Historically  it 
has  been  a  profitable  crop,  but  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  in  areas  un- 
der the  United  States  flag  have  suf- 
fered due  to  foreign  competition  of 
cheaper    labor    and    overproduction. 

Hawaii,  with  its  scientific  know- 
how  in  production,  turned  seriously 
in  1951  to  intensive  research  of 
sugarcane  by-products  as  a  possible 
means  of  bringing  increased  in- 
come from  the  high  yielding  acres 
of  the  Territory. 

Sugarcane  has  two  by-products 
after  the  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  stalks — bagasse,  or  the  fiber 
portion,  and  molasses.  At  present 
the  only  by-product  use  of  bagasse 
in  Hawaii  is  for  the  manufacture 
of  wallboard.  A  portion  of  the  ba- 
gasse from  plantations  on  one  island 
is  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Hawa- 
iian molasses  must  meet  world  com- 
petition and  extreme  price  fluctua- 
tions. 

To  head  the  studies  of  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  these  by- 
products, George  W.  Aljian,  Direct- 


or of  Purchasing  and  Packaging  for 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation  in  San  Francis- 
co, was  placed  on  loan  to  the  HSPA. 
C  &  H  is  the  refining  and  marketing 
organization  which  handles  the  en- 
tire Hawaiian  sugar  output.  Al- 
jian's  background  is  that  of  a  prac- 
tical businessman  and  wide  sugar 
experience. 

Aljian  acts  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  L.  D.  Baver,  Director  of  the  HS- 
PA Experiment  Station,  who  initia- 
ted the  project,  and  the  By-Products 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  HSPA 
Experiment  Station,  which  F.  E. 
Simpich,  Jr.  has  headed  since  its 
organization  two  years  ago.  Prin- 
cipal assistants  to  G.  W.  Aljian  in 
this  work  are  William  Kenda,  sugar 
technologist  from  the  HSPA  Ex- 
periment Station  and  T.  J.  Nelson, 
packaging  technologist  from  the 
C  &  H  refinery.  Both  draw  on  a 
background  which  includes  the  sug- 
ar   and    paper    industries. 

Bagasse  has  two  components.  One 
is  a  fibrous  material  resembling  ex- 
celsior and  suitable  for  paper  prod- 
ucts. The  other  is  a  light  dust-like 
pith  which  has  high  absorption  ca- 
pacities. The  pith  mixes  well  with 
molasses,  the  other  by-product  of 
sugarcane,  and  may  offer  opportu- 
nities for  a  low  cost  livestock  feed 
for  use  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Both  whole  bagasse  and  bagasse  fi- 
ber are  now  being  used  in  some 
areas  of  the  world  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  pulp. 

The  economics  of  the  separation 
process  of  the  fiber  from  the  pith 
was  the  first  major  research  prob- 
lem. The  Hawaiian  industry  collob- 
orated  on  this  phase  of  investigation 
at  the  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  and 
did  semi-commercial  work  at  a  pilot 
plant  located  at  Oahu  Sugar  Com- 
pany in  Hawaii. 

(Continued   on   page    87) 
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CORROSION  PREVENTION  IN  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

By  K.  R.  McNaught 
Proceedings   of  the   Queensland  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 


Conditions  in  a  sugar  mill,  where 
operations  are  seasonal,  are  favor- 
able to  the  ravages  of  rust.  Rusting 
or  corrosion  is  a  chemical  oxidation 
of  a  metal  resulting  from  the  con- 
tact of  metals  with  moist  air,  acids 
or   other    electrolytes. 

Since  the  presence  of  both  oxygen 
and  water  is  essential  for  corrosion 
to  take  place,  the  problem  of  rust 
prevention  becomes  one  of  protect- 
ing metal  surface  from  the  effects 
of  water  and  oxygen.  Iron  and  steel 
rust  more  quickly  than  other  metals. 

One  of  the  methods  of  protecting 
the  metals,  especially  moving  parts 
of  machinery,  during  the  idle  season 
is  the  use  of  temporary  non-metallic 
coatings  of  a  petroleum  base.  The 
advantages  derived  are:  1.  Ease  of 
application,  2.  economy  and  3.  ease 
of  removal. 

There  are  three  types1  of  these 
temporary  rust  preventatives. 

1.  The  oil  type,  forming  soft 
films,  is  mainly  used  on  intricate 
tools,  small  machines  or  precision 
instruments  such  as  gauges  etc.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remove  this  type 
of  film  before  they  are  put  into  use 
as  the  material  is  a  lubricant. 

2.  A  grease  type,  forming  heavy 
films,  is  the  typical  application  for 
ball   and   roller  bearings.    In   sugar 


mills  this  type  preventative  is  fa- 
vorable for  swabbing  metal  engine 
parts  such  as  connecting  rods  etc. 
during  the  idle  season. 

3.  The  solvent  type  forms  either 
a  hard  or  soft  film.  The  hard  film 
gives  resistance  to  the  attack  of  air 
and  moisture  but  is  hard  to  remove. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  recommended 
for  use  on  moving  parts  if  incom- 
plete removal  would  impair  lubri- 
cation. The  soft  film  solvent  type 
is  used  when  it  is  necessary  for  all 
of  the  preventative  material  to  be 
removed    for    operating    efficiency. 

The  above  mentioned  rust  pre- 
ventatives are  of  petroleum  origin 
and  may  ibe  removed  from  machin- 
ery parts  by  cleaning  with  petro- 
leum spirits  such  as  kerosene  and 
mineral  turpentine. 

Most  sugar  mill  engineers  have 
found  rust-proof  compounds  satis- 
factory in  varying  degrees. 

Indications  are  that  most  of  the 
demands  in  a  mill  could  probably 
be  satisfied  with  two  types: 

1.  A  solvent  type  that  dries  to 
a  hard  durable  film. 

2.  A  solvent  type  that  dries  to  a 
soft  oil  film. 

The  use  for  which  the  solvent  is 
intended  will  necessarily  be  the  de- 
ciding factor. 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  PLANTED  ACRES  FOR 

SUGAR, 

BY  SIZE  GROUPS 

1951   CROP 
LOUISIANA 

Size  Groups  of 

Total  Amount 

Planted  Acres 

Number  of  Farms 

of  Planted  Acres 

0.1   -        4.9 

1,128 

3,112.3 

5.0  -        9.9 

874 

6,164.1 

10.0  -     24.9 

1,097 

17,232.0 

25.0  -     49.9 

697 

24,869.2 

50.0  -     99.9 

536 

37,223.4 

100.0  -  199.9 

281 

37,895.6 

200.0  -  499.9 

169 

50,735.6 

500.0  -  999.9 

62 

43,273.9 

1,000.0  and  above 
Totals 

29 
4,833 

80.518.2 

301,024.3 

Source:  PMA 
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WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 

Weekly  average  prices   issued  by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
since  the  start  of  the  1952-53  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows: 
Week    ending    October    16,    1952 

Raws      6.58,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents. 
Week    ending    October    23,    1952 

Raws      6.59,     Blackstrap     8.50 

cents 
Week    ending    October    30,    1952 

Raws      6.49,      Blackstrap      8.40 

cents. 
Week    ending    November    6,    1952 

Raws  6.35,  Blackstrap  8  cents. 
Week  ending  November  13,   1952 

Raws      6.35,     Blackstrap      8.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  20,   1952 

Raws      6.45,      Blackstrap      8.10 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  27,   1952 

Raws     6.425,     Blackstrap     8.44 

cents. 


RESEARCH 

(Continued  from  page  84) 
Contractual  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Regional  Laboratory 
in  August  1951,  where  Dr.  E.  C. 
Lathrop,  who  has  long  association 
with  agricultural  residue  utilization, 
was  already  directing  small-scale 
pilot  plant  tests.  Raw  bagasse  ob- 
tained from  Hawaii  was  churned  in 
water  under  controlled  conditions  of 
time,  temperature,  and  other  vari- 
ables, and  then  screened.  This  is 
known  as  "wet  separation  method" 
and  produces  a  sharp  classification 
of  materials.  Dr.  S.  I.  Aronovsky 
and  T.  R.  Naffziger  of  the  Regional 
Laboratory  staff  assisted  Dr.  Lath- 
rop in  this  study.  Also,  H.  I.  Ma- 
hon,  sugar  technologist  of  the  HSPA 
Experiment  Station  and  S.  B. 
Knapp,  paper  and  pulp  technologist 
were  associated  with  the  work,  now 
practically  complete   at   Peoria. 

A  larger-scale  pilot  plant  is  in 
operation  at  Waipahu,  near  Hono- 
lulu, using  "wet"  and  "dry"  sepa- 
ration techniques.  "Round-the-clock" 
operation  is  under  way  at  this  plant 


to  produce  the  separated  pith  in 
sufficient  volume  to  provide  various 
livestock  feeding  materials  for  ac- 
tual use.  A  paper  and  pulp  techno- 
logist, Wm.  A.  Robinson,  is  working 
on  the  fiber  aspect  of  this  separa- 
tion  method. 

Many  tests  of  the  livestock  feed, 
which  combine  the  bagasse  pith  and 
molasses,  are  under  way  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii's  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  L.  A.  Henke,  Oli- 
ver Wayman  and  M.  M.  Rosenberg, 
of  the  University  staff,  are  investi- 
gating the  acceptability  of  the  new 
feed,  and  its  economics,  for  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  in 
Hawaii. 

Cane  molasses  is  used  widely  as 
a  supplemental  feedstuff;  however, 
with  cane  pith  as  an  absorbent  car- 
rier, it  is  possible  to  add  fish  meal, 
soybean  meal,  and  other  ingredients 
to  make  a  balanced   livestock  food. 

The  new  livestock  feeds  provide 
satisfactory  rations;  however,  pro- 
duction cost  problems  still  loom 
large.  The  most  acceptable  mixture 
of  ingredients,  and  production  meth- 
ods for  the  development  of  a  low- 
cost  feed  require  much  additional 
study  to  determine  economic  fea- 
sibility. 

Bascom  K.  Doyle,  formerly  with 
the  Sugar  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  USDA, 
has  been  with  the  staff  of  the  HSPA 
By-Products  Investigation  group 
since  January  to  participate  in  the 
feed    usage    and    economic    studies. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  possibili- 
ties, bagasse  may  offer  an  economi- 
cally sound  source  of  high  quality 
fiber  for  pulp  and  paper.  Paper 
technologists  have  been  brought  into 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  by- 
product investigations  both  at  Peo- 
ria and  in  Honolulu.  Dr.  Ruth 
Shallcross,  nationally  known  paper 
economist,  has  analyzed  market  po- 
tentialities for  the  program.  Suc- 
cess in  the  pulp  and  paper  field, 
while  technically  feasible,  awaits 
the  solution  of  many  economic  prob- 
lems.  The  commercial  application  of 
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any  such  program  would  call  for 
large  capital  expenditures.  The  pro- 
ject is  expanding  the  pulp  and  paper 
research  and  plans  the  addition  of 
other  consultants  and  collaboration 
with  mainland   industry. 

Bagasse  and  molasses  have  a 
number  of  other  possible  uses.  Wax- 
es and  various  industrial  chemicals 
are  currently  derived  commercially 
in  limited  amounts  from  sugarcane 
in  some  world  areas.  However,  the 
large-scale  utilization  of  sugarcane 
by-products  still  awaits  further  tech- 
nical and  economic  work.  Answers 
to  these  many  and  complex  un- 
knowns are  the  objectives  of  the 
HSPA  By-Products  program. 

Approximately  one  million  tons  of 
dry  bagasse  and  one  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  molasses  are  pro- 
duced annually  by  Hawaiian  sugar 
plantations.  If  separated,  the  ba- 
gasse would  provide  some  600,000 
tons  of  fiber  for  paper  pulp  and 
400,000  tons  of  pith  for  feedstuffs. 
As  bagasse  now  provides  practically 
all  the  fuel  for  the  plantation  fac- 


tories, the  use  of  the  by-product  for 
paper  and  feed  products  would  re- 
quire importing  other  sources  of 
fuel.  Hawaii  has  no  natural  source 
of  fuel.  Oil  is  the  principal  fuel 
imported    at   this   time. 

Top-ranking  scientists  are  me- 
thodically probing  into  the  sugar- 
cane by-products  possibilities.  Ex- 
perienced businessmen  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  costs  are  examining  these 
findings  in  terms  of  practical  possi- 
bilities. No  one  knows,  not  even 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  men,  what  the 
results  will  be,  and  there  is  little 
guessing. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  80) 
crease  of  100,000  tons  bringing  the 
total  overall  quota  for  1952  to  7,- 
900,000  tons  raw  value.  The  Cubans 
received  98,640  tons  of  this  increase 
and  immediately  broke  the  market 
from  6.50  to  6.40  on  sales  to  East- 
ern Refiners.  On  Friday,  November 
28th,  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  in  New  York  bought  a  thousand 
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tons  of  raw  sugar  from  Peru  at 
6.25,  and  this  sale  reduced  the  spot 
quotation  another  15  points. 

Sugars  for  early  January  delivery, 
which  will  be  delivered  under  the 
new  1953  quotas,  have  been  selling 
for  5.95  and  6.00  throughout  the 
past  week  and  it  now  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  Sugar  Branch 
has  again  lost  the  battle  of  prices. 
Congratulations 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  print  the  following  an- 
nouncement concerning  our  friend 
Sidney  J.  Menard: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  November  17,  1952,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Menard,  Treasurer  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  this  Corporation,  was 
elected  Vice-President.''  Signed: 
J.  J.  Munson,  President,  The  South 
Coast  Corporation. 

We  are  sure  that  all  of  Sidney's 
friends  throughout  the  sugar  belt 
join  with  us  in  congratulating  him 
for  this  well  earned  promotion  and, 
with  us,  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
in  his  new  position. 

MOLASSES 

(Continued  from  page   82) 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  now  cheap ! 

It  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  can  buy. 

The    molasses    price   has    dropped 

from  30  cents  to  9  cents  a  gallon  in 

tank  car  lots  in  New  Orleans.   After 


you  add  freight  and  distribution 
costs,  the  cost  to  dairy  farmers  in 
the  New  Orleans  milk-shed  should 
not  be  more  than  about  15  cents  a 
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gallon. 

The  carbohydrates  in  6^>  gallons 
of  molasses  are  equal  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates in  a  bushel  of  corn.  The 
61/?  gallons  of  molasses  would  cost 
about  one  dollar.  Molasses  also  has 
minerals  and  vitamins  which  make 
livestock  healthy  and  it  is  a  good 
appetizer. 

You  can  just  pour  molasses  in 
troughs  or  other  containers  and  let 
the  cows  eat  what  they  want  or  you 
can  mix  it  with  other  feeds.  Cows 
should  have  plenty  of  hay  or  other 
roughage. 

Ask  your  dealer  if  he  can  supply 
you  with  molasses. 

Sincerely   yours, 
Lloyd   L.   Lauden 
Agronomist    and    Field 
Representative 


HEARINGS 

(Continued   from   page    83) 
Shields   expressed   the    opinion    that 
the  Secretary  would  try  to  end  his 
term    with    a    clear    cut    record    of 
trying  to  get  higher  sugar  prices. 
Molasses 

There  were  more  than  100  people 
attending  the  molasses  meeting.  Mr. 
Leon  Godchaux,  representing  the 
League,  made  the  first  statement 
and  pointed  out  the  need  for  con- 
trolling imports  of  molasses  and  the 
handling  of  the  surplus  molasses  in 
a  way  to  prevent  its  depressing  the 
price  of  molasses.  Most  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  meeting  concerned 
ways  to  increase  the  feed  use  of  mo- 
lasses, and  nothing  new  or  revolu- 
tionary or  very  constructive  was 
proposed.  Everyone  seemed  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  if  you  allow  the 
imports  of  molasses  to  increase  as 
fast  as  the  consumption  of  molasses 
is  increased,  you  cannot  possibly 
raise  the  price. 

The  Cuban  representative  explain- 
ed that  they  had  very  recently  sold 
84,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  at 
7^  f.o.b.  Cuba  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  molasses  is  shipped 
from  Cuba  not  later  than  January 
31  and  if  it  is  used  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction, there  will  be  a  2Vii'  rebate 
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and  if  it  is  shipped  after  January 
31  but  not  later  than  April  30, 
there  will  be  a  2Vi^  rebate.  In 
converting  the  7^;  f.o.b.  Cuba  price 
to  a  New  Orleans  equivalent  the 
Cuban  representative  said  that  you 
add  2.75%  export  tax  plus  approxi- 
mately 1.75^  freight  per  gallon. 
That  would  give  a  New  Orleans 
price  of  approximately  8.94^  a  gal- 
lon. He  stated  that  Cuba  plans  to 
get  back  to  a  one-price  system  after 
April  and  that  the  two-price  system 
is  a   temporary   measure. 

Congressman  E.  E.  Willis  attend- 
ed the  public  hearing  on  the  sugar 
consumption  estimate  and  also  the 
molasses  meeting.  He  was  the  only 
member  of  Congress  at  the  meetings. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  81) 
Al  Greenwood  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  went  to  Puerto  Rico  about 
ten  days  ago,  reportedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Governor  in  work- 
ing out  plans  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  excess  quota  sugar  but 
also  for  its  future  disposal,  presum- 
ably in  the  world  market. 

It  is  known  that  several  European 
governments,  including  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  indicated  an  interest  in 
this  Puerto  Rican  sugar  surplus, 
provided  some  method  can  be  devised 
whereby  they  could  obtain  the  sugar 
in  exchange  for  goods  in  lieu  of 
American  dollars.  The  chances  that 
the  plan  will  be  put  into  successful 
operation  are  "very  good"  according 
to  Dudley  Smith,  Washington  Repre- 
sentative and  Vice  President  of  the 
Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto    Rico. 

U.   N.  Sugar  Meeting 

A  recent  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  the  International  Sugar 
Council  has  urged  the  United  Na- 
tions to  call  a  world-wide  sugar  con- 
ference early  next  summer  to  work 
out  an  agreement  between  exporting 
and  importing  countries. 

Nineteen  nations  along  with  ob- 
servers from  eight  other  nations  and 
the  UN  Food  &  Agricultural  Orga- 


nization were  represented  in  the 
Council  which  passed  the  resolution 
to  invite  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  UN  to  convene  the  conference. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward,  Wight  &  £?: 

/THE  LARCEST    GENERAL   SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  IB67  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD   180 


CONCRETE  PIPE 

Any  Size,  for  Culverts,  Sewers 
and  Drains 

NEW   ORLEANS   CEMENT 
PRODUCTS   CO.f    INC. 

Phones 

( AUdubon  8328 


Plants 


JAMherst  2900 


2900  Perdido  St 
New  Orleans  19,  La. 
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SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON   THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


tttOMSOjy 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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Let  a  NADLER 

FIELD  HOIST 


YOUR  LOAD. 

SlfllPLE 
RIKGCD 
PORTABLE 


Especially  designed  for  sugar 
cane  field  use,  the  NADLER 
FIELD  HOIST  fills  the  indus- 
try's need  for  sturdy,  easy-to- 
operate,    readily-portable    hoist. 
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or  electric  motor,   as   specified. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  factory  for  infor- 
mation. 


KJAHI    PD    FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO. 
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OP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LBACUe 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


SENATOR  EDWARD  J.  GAY 

Again  we  are  called  upon  to  report  the  death  of  a  friend. 

Senator  Edward  J.  Gay,  charter  member,  former  President,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  for  over  twenty-two  years,  died  in  New  Orleans  at  9:30  P.M. 
on  December  1st  1952.    He  was  seventy-four  years  old. 

We  could  say  many  fine  things  about  Senator  Gay,  but  this  isn't 
necessary.  Everyone  who  knew  him  knows  that  he  was  an  outstanding 
person.  He  was  a  friend,  a  statesman,  a  leader,  and  a  gentleman  who 
served  his  State,  his  Country,  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  a 
manner  befitting  his  stature. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


1952  And  The  Sugar  Act 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  for  1952  and  we 
think  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  Sugar  Branch  used  the 
Sugar  Act  during  the  year.  Here 
were  the  major   developments: 

On  December  20th  1951  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  set  the  initial 
quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1952 
at  7,700,000  tons,  raw  value,  and 
said,  "During  the  first  10  months  of 
1951  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  averaged  about  1.29  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  price  necessary 
to  maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Consum- 
ers' Price  Index  that  existed  during 
the  last  10  months  of  precontrol  in 
19J+7.  In  October  1951,  the  latest 
month  for  which  the  index  is  avail- 
able, a  price  of  9.82  cents  per  pound 
would  have  been  required  to  main- 
tain such  relationship.  The  current 
wholesale  price  of  8.25  cents  per 
pound  is,  therefore,  close  to  1.57 
cents  per  pound  below  the  level  of 
8.1+0  cents  per  pound  which  existed 
at  the  end  of  price  control.  Further- 
more, it  is  now  clearly  evident  that 
costs  of  producing  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  as  evidenced  by  the  index 
of  prices  farmers  pay  and  other  data 
have  risen  sufficiently  that  signifi- 


cant and  sustained  increases  in  the 
prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  are 
necessary  to  'fairly  and  equitably 
maintain  and  protect  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.'  Accordingly,  a  nega- 
tive allowance  of  400,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  is  made  as  a  price  stimu- 
lus." 

When  this  statement  was  made 
the  New  York  spot  price  of  raw 
sugar  was  5.75  cents  a  pound. 

One  month  later  the  spot  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  New  York  was  5.70 
cents  a  pound  and  two  months  later 
it  was  5.65  cents  a  pound. 

On  March  4th,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Myers,  head  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Council  in  London  and 
said,  ((In  1950  our  production  of 
beet  sugar  ivas  over  2,000,000  tons, 
compared  with  a  marketing  quota 
for  that  area  of  1,800,000  tons.  In 
1951  our  price  actions  brought  beet 
sugar  production  last  year  below 
1,600,000  tons." 

Later  in  March  the  market  began 
to  show  some  improvement  and  by 
March  20th,  the  New  York  quota- 
tion was  6.25  cents. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  letter 
written  to  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
by  Secretary  Brannan,  in  which  the 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Benson  On  The  Spot 

Ezra  Taft  Benson  will  be  on  the 
spot — a  hot  spot — when  he  takes 
takes  over  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Farm  price  problems,  including 
sugar,  will  provide  his  biggest  head- 
ache. Average  farm  prices  have 
dropped  2  percent  a  month  since 
August  despite  prosperity  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  Price  drops  since 
planting  have  cost  farmers  about  2 
billion  dollars.  The  most  badly  hurt 
were  those  hit  by  the  drought  but 
all  farmers  have  suffered  losses  of 
some  kind.  Price  troubles  are  ur- 
gent. Re-organization  of  USDA  po- 
licy and  program  changes,  although 
important,  may  have  to  wait. 

Most  farmers  have  fared  well  for 
the  past  twenty  years  under  the 
Democratic  farm  policy  but  right 
now  it  looks  like  we  are  headed  for 
a  farm  depression.  If  a  depression 
comes,  the  Democrats  will  see  that 
the  Republicans  are  blamed  for  it. 

All  incoming  Republicans  face 
some  immediate  and  tough  decisions 
but  Benson  appears  to  have  fallen 
heir  to  more  than  his  share.  If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  it  could  mean  a 
loss  of  control  of  Congress  in  1954. 

Benson  will  not  come  to  this  "hot" 
spot  "cold".  He  was  in  Washington 
last  week  for  a  briefing  by  Brannan 
on  USDA  programs  and  policies. 

Constructive    Quota    Action 

Representatives  of  all  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines,  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  Secretary  Brannan's 
action    in    establishing    a    quota    of 


7,800,000  tons  was  "very  construc- 
tive." 

They  felt  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  market  price  structure 
which  will  eventually  result  in  pri- 
ces higher  than  those  generally  in- 
dicated  by   the   futures   market. 

As  forecasted  in  this  column  No- 
vember 15th,  Brannan  cut  a  pattern 
for  the  price  level  for  sugar  in  1953 
that  Benson  undoubtedly  will  follow. 

Beet  growers  speak  highly  of  Ben- 
son. They  say  he  is  an  expert  beet 
farmer  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  beet  production  and 
marketing. 

Off  Again— Puerto   Rico 

Usually  reliable  sources  report 
that  Puerto  Rico's  plans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  Island's  surplus  sugar 
have  again  come  to  naught.  It  now 
appears  doubtful  that  any  feasible 
plan  can  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  inability  of  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment, the  sugar  industry  and 
USDA  to  reach  agreement  apparent- 
ly has  resulted  in  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  proposed  CCC 
purchase  of  refined  Puerto  Rican 
ex-quota  sugar. 

A     memo     signed     by     Lawrence 
Myers,  Contracting  Officer,  Commo- 
dity  Credit   Corporation,   dated   De- 
cember 8,   1952,  reads  as  follows: 
"Due  to  the  uncertainty  of  terms 
under    which    Puerto    Rican    ex- 
quota   sugar   can   be   made   avail- 
able,   we    are    postponing    indefi- 
nitely  the   proposed   purchase   of 
refined    sugar    under    Announce- 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CULTIVATION  WAGE  RATE 


TITLE  7  —  AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration   (Sugar 
Branch),   Department  of 
Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination 

Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.5) 
PART   864  —  SUGARCANE    (PRO- 
DUCTION  AND    CULTIVATION)  ; 
LOUISIANA    CALENDAR    YEAR 
1953 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301    (c)    (1)    of  the  Sugar  Act 
of    1948,    as    amended,     (herein    re- 
ferred to  as  "act"),  after  investiga- 
tion   and    consideration    of   the    evi- 
dence obtained  at  the  public  hearing 
held    in    Thibodaux,    Louisiana,    on 
July  31,   1952,   the   following  deter- 
mination is  hereby  issued : 

§  864.5  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
production  and  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1953.  (a)  Requirements. 
The  requirements  of  section  301  (c) 
(1)  of  the  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  met  with  respect  to  the 
production  and  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1953,  if  the  producer  com- 
plies  with  the   following: 

(1)  Wage  rates.  All  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  in  the  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  shall 
have  been  paid  in  full  for  all  such 
work  and  shall  have  been  paid 
wages   in   cash  therefor  at   rates   as 


agreed  upon  between  the  producer 
and  the  laborer  but,  after  the  date 
of  issuance  of  this  section,  not  less 
than  the  following: 

(i)  Basic  wage  rates  and  adjust- 
ments for  sugar  price  changes. 
When  the  average  price  of  raw  sug- 
ar is  within  the  base  price  range  of 
$5.60  to  $6.00,  inclusive,  per  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  four-week 
period  immediately  preceding  the 
four-week  period  during  which  the 
work  is  performed,  and  for  each 
full  10  cents  that  such  price  shall 
average  more  than  $6.00  or  less  than 
$5.60,  the  basic  day  wage  rates  in 
the  accompanying  table  shall  be  ap- 
plicable : 

(ii)  Hourly  rates.  Where  work- 
ers are  employed  on  an  hourly  ba- 
sis, the  basic  wage  rate  per  hour 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
applicable  basic  day  wage  rate  in 
subdivision  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph by  9  in  the  case  of  adult 
workers,  and  by  8  in  the  case  of 
workers  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age. 

(iii)  Pieceivork  rates.  The  piece- 
work rate  for  any  class  of  work 
shall  be  that  agreed  upon  between 
the  producer  and  worker:  Provided, 
That  the  hourly  rate  of  earnings  for 
each  worker  for  the  time  involved 
on  each  separate  unit  of  work  for 
which  a  piecework  rate  is  agreed 
upon  shall  be  not  less  than  the  ap- 
plicable hourly  rate  specified  in  sub- 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


TABLE  OF  RAW  SUGAR  PRICE  RANGES  AND  APPLICABLE  BASIC  WAGE  RATES ■ 


Operations 

Price  ranges:     4-week  average  price  of  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar 

$5,201 
5.300 

$5,301 
5.400 

$5,401 
5 .  500 

$5,501 
6.099 

$6,100 
6.199 

$6 . 200 
6 .  299 

$6 . 300 

But  not  more  than 

6.399 

$3,900 
3.100 
2.400 

$3,950 
3.150 
2.450 

$4,000 
3.200 
2.500 

Basic 

price 

range : 

$5.60-$6.00 

$4,125 
3.325 
2.625 

$4,200 
3.400 
2.700 

Adult  tractor  drivers,  per  9-hour  day 
All  other  adult  workers,  per  9-hour 
day 

Workers  between  14  and  16  years  of 

$4,050 
3.250 
2.550 

$4,275 
3.475 
2.775 

1  For  each  successive  full  10-cent  price  change  above  $6.30  or  below  $5. SO,  the  basic  wage  rates  shall  be  increased  or 
decreased,  correspondingly,  by  the  same  amounts  as  shown  above  for  each  full  10-cent  price  change. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Molasses 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
recent  promotional  work  of  the  feed- 
ing of  Blackstrap  Molasses  is  pay- 
ing dividends.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  numerous  inquiries  we  have  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  Louisiana 
cattlemen,  but  from  people  in  Ark- 
ansas, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma. 

This  office  has  written  all  District 
Agents,  County  Agents,  Assistant 
Agents  and  Associate  Agents;  ap- 
proximately 3000  dairy  farmers,  and 
some  4000  beef  cattle  farmers  ex- 
plaining the  feeding  value  and  the 
price  advantage  of  Blackstrap  Mo- 
lasses as  a  feed  for  cattle.  We  have 
also  written  all  feed  dealers  in  Loui- 
siana giving  them  information  on 
the  feasibility  of  handling  Black- 
strap Molasses  in  bulk,  together  with 
information  on  freight  rates  to  vari- 
ous points,  and  the  current  market 
price   of   Blackstrap   Molasses. 

A  representative  of  the  League 
has  visited  with  several  feed  dealers 
in  the  New  Orleans  milk  shed  to 
get  the  feeling  of  the  feed  trade  re- 
garding the  handling  of  Blackstrap 
Molasses  in  bulk.  Many  of  the  deal- 
ers visited  were  impressed  with  the 
idea.  One  feed  dealer  purchased  a 
10,000  gallon  storage  tank  imme- 
diately after  being  informed  of  the 
advantage  connected  with  handling 
Blackstrap  in  tank  car  lots.  This 
dealer  was  aware  of  the  demand 
for  Blackstrap  and  knew  that  cattle- 
men will  buy  it  if  it  is  available  lo- 
cally. 

We  have  discussed  the  feeding  of 
Blackstrap    Molasses    on    two    radio 


programs,  and  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Jones,  County 
Agent  Orleans  Parish,  and  to  Mr. 
George  Shannon,  Farm  Service  Di- 
rector of  radio  station  W.  W.  L.  for 
allowing  the  League  to  take  part  in 
their  farm  radio  programs.  We  have 
received  many  letters  of  inquiry  re- 
garding the  feeding  of  Blackstrap 
Molasses,  as  a  result  of  these  radio 
broadcasts. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Thames,  District  Ex- 
tension Agent  for  Northeast  Loui- 
siana, invited  a  representative 
of  the  League  to  attend  a  special 
meeting  of  all  County  Agents,  and 
Associate  Agents  in  his  district  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  Blackstrap 
Molasses  as  an  economical  cattle 
feed  with  these  agents.  Mr.  C.  L. 
Hill,  Associate  Husbandman,  L.S.U., 
Mr.  H.  E.  McFatter,  Assistant  Ani- 
mal Husbandman,  L.S.U.,  and  Mr. 
A.  P.  Parham,  Associate  Animal 
Husbandman,  L.S.U.,  also  attended 
this  meeting  and  discussed  the  feed- 
ing value  of  Blackstrap  Molasses. 
The  talks  indicated  that  the  cattle- 
men do  not  have  to  be  sold  on  Black- 
strap Molasses  as  a  cattle  feed  but 
want  to  know  where  Blackstrap  can 
be  bought  and  at  what  price.  A 
complete  list  of  the  sugar  mills  and 
a  molasses  distributor  list,  together 
with  current  market  price  quota- 
tions, have  been  mailed  to  all  the 
agents.  We  have  recently  been  in- 
formed that  Blackstrap  Molasses  is 
moving  in  tank  car  lots  to  cattle- 
men in  the  Northeast  District. 

Mr.    R.    B.    Johnson,    Coordinator 
Blackstrap  Molasses  Marketing  Pro- 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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AREA  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  1953 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing 

Administration 
Washington,  December  5,  1952 

Area  Sugar  Quotas  for  1953 

On  December  5th  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  the  1953 
sugar  quotas  for  individual  areas 
and  countries,  following  determina- 
tion of  requirements  totaling  7,800,- 
000  tons.  The  quotas  reflect  amend- 
ments to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
which  are  effective  for  the  first 
time  in   1953. 

Quotas  and  limitations  on  direct- 
consumption  sugar  for  all  areas 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  ta- 
bles. Sugar  from  any  country  not 
named  in  Table  1  may  be  entered 
within  the  "Portion  not  prorated" 
of  the  quota  for  "Other  Foreign 
Countries,"  but  no  more  than  952.8 
short  tons,  raw  value,  may  be  en- 
tered from  any  unnamed  country. 
A  total  of  32,  395  short  tons,  raw 
value,  from  the  "Other  Foreign 
Countries"  may  be  entered  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar.  This  quantity 
is  not  prorated  to  individual  coun- 
tries but  direct-consumption  sugar 
from  all  these  countries  will  be 
charged  to  this  total,  pursuant  to 
S.  R.  817,  on  a  "first-come-first- 
served"  basis. 

After  this  32,395  ton  direct  con- 
sumption limit  has  been  filled,  sug- 
ar from  any  country  may  be  brought 


in  for  direct  consumption  up  to  the 
average  quantity  imported  from  that 
country  in  the  years  1948,  1949  and 
1950,  provided  total  entries  of  raw 
and  direct-consumption  sugar  do  not 
exceed  the  limitation  for  that  coun- 
try as  outlined  in  the  paragraph 
above. 

Average  importations  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  within  the  quo- 
tas for  1948,  1949  and  1950  are 
shown   in   Table  2. 

TABLE  1—1953  SUGASt  QUOTAS  FOR  CONTI- 
NENTAL UNITED  STATES   CONSUMPTION 


Area 

Direct- 
Total           Consumption 
Portion 

Domestic  Beet 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 
...   1,800,000       1,800,000 
500,000           500,000 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Pico 

Virgin  islands 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Cuba 

Other  Foreign  Countries: 
Dominican  Republic 

___  1,052,000             29,616 
...   1,080,000            126,033 

12,000            

974,000              59,920 
...  2,286,720           375,000 

23,661                

3,545                

Haiti 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Portion  not  prorated. . 
Sub-Total 

2,290                

9,810                

6,706                

44,504                

4,764                

95,280              32,395 

Total 

...   7.800,000              

TABLE  2— UNITED  STATES  ENTRIES  OF  DIRECT- 
CONSUMPTION  SUGAR  WITHIN  QUOTAS, 
1943-50  AVERAGE 

Country 

Pounds,  raw  value 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong.. 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic... 

7,552 

42,987 

857 

2,168 

2,400,958 

4,041,686 

Haiti 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

United  Kingdom. 

376,163 

1,276,612 

9,059,531 

4,377,617 

144.490 

THE  EVIDENCE  IS  CLEAR- 
FRESH,  CLEAN  CANE  PAYS  AND  PAYS  HANDSOMELY 

(A  report  by  the  Thorn  so 

The  official  reports  from  the 
LSU  Experiment  Station  as  a  result 
of  average  field  and  season  run 
cane  conducted  during  the  1951 
harvest  include  among  the  many 
other  advantages,  the  following: 

To    the    grower — by    delivering 

clean,    fresh    cane    over    what    he 

would  obtain  by  delivering  burned 


n  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.) 

cane  was  $0,619  per  ton  of  gross 
cane  delivered. 

When  cane  was  unburned  be- 
cause of  weather  or  for  other  rea- 
sons the  advantage  price-wise 
was  $1,517  per  ton  of  gross  cane 
delivered. 

For  the  season  (average  of  all 
runs)    he  would  gain   an   average 
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of  $0,990  per  ton  weight  deliv- 
ered from  the  Harvester-Cleaner- 
Loader  compared  to  conventional 
Harvester  practice. 

To  the  Producer  —  With  well 
burned,  reasonably  fresh  cane  the 
savings  would  be  $0,187  per  ton 
gross  cane  delivered. 

During  periods  when  cane  is 
unburned  the  savings  would  be 
$0,517  per  ton  on  the  material 
handled. 

Combined  savings  to  a  Grower- 
Processor  would  average  for  the 
group  period  $1,283  per  ton  gross 
cane  delivered.  Under  worst  con- 
ditions (wet  weather)  savings 
would  rise  to  $2,033  per  ton  gross 
cane  delivered. 

Savings  to  the  industry  as  a 
whole  through  the  use  of  clean, 
fresh  cane  compared  to  grinding 
cane  harvested  by  current  prac- 
tices   would    have    totaled    about 


$6,415,000.00   for   the    1951    crop. 

The  combination  Harvester- 
Cleaner  &  Loader  mentioned  in  the 
above  report  is  the  Hurrycane  Har- 
vester on  which  tests  and  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  by  the 
Thomson  Machinery  Co.  Inc.,  for 
the  past  five  years.  The  1952  tests 
prove  conclusively  that  the  ability 
to  mechanically  harvest  and  deliver 
clean  fresh  cane  is  not  only  possible 
but  absolutely  practical.  Commercial 
production  of  a  limited  number  of 
these  new  Harvesters  is  scheduled 
for  the  1953  season  and  committ- 
ments for  the  entire  output  have 
already  been  made  to  the  users. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  full  re- 
port of  the  test  conducted  by  the 
University,  or  for  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  harvest- 
er and  method  of  operation  may 
obtain  same  by  contacting  the 
Thomson  Machinery  Co.  Inc.,  at 
Thibodaux,  La. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGE  PRICES 
Weekly   average   prices   issued   by 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
since  the  start  of  the  1952-53  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows: 
Week    ending    October    16,     1952 

Raws      6.58,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents. 
Week    ending    October    23,     1952 

Raws      6.59,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents. 
Week    ending    October    30,    1952 

Raws      6.49,      Blackstrap      8.40 

cents. 
Week    ending    November    6,    1952 

Raws  6.35,  Blackstrap  8  cents. 
Week  ending  November   13,   1952 

Raws      6.35,     Blackstrap      8.00 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  20,   1952 

Raws     6.45,      Blackstrap     8.10 

cents. 
Week  ending  November  27,   1952 

Raws     6.425,     Blackstrap     8.44 

cents. 
Week    ending    December    4,    1952 

Raws      6.16,      Blackstrap      8.50 

cents. 
Week   ending   December   11,    1952 


Raws      6.04,      Blackstrap     8.50 
cents. 

Season's  Average  Through: 

Week  ending  December  11,  1952 
Raws  6.382  cents  per  pound. 
Blackstrap  8.327  cents  per 
gallon. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  99) 
gram,  State  Market  Commission, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture &  Immigration,  who  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  publication  en- 
titled "Factors  Associated  with  Tank 
Truck  Distribution  of  Blackstrap 
Molasses  and  Trends  in  Utilization" 
has  informed  us  that  tank  truck  dis- 
tribution of  Blackstrap  Molasses  had 
met  with  good  success  in  Texas,  and 
he  sees  no  reason  why  Louisiana 
should  not  make  use  of  this  system 
of  distribution.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  J.  R.  Roane,  Jr.,  of 
the  Loisel  Factory,  Jeanerette,  Loui- 
siana, that  he  is  now  making  tank 
truck  deliveries  of  Blackstrap  Mo- 
lasses. 

The   tank  truck   distribution   sys- 
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tern  and  the  shipment  by  rail  to 
distant  storage  points  for  local  dis- 
tribution, offer  great  possibilities 
for  increasing  the  use  of  Blackstrap 
as  a  cattle  feed. 

The  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  L.S.U.  Dairy  De- 
partment, and  the  L.S.U.  Animal 
Industry  Department  have  been  and 
are  lending  us  their  full  cooperation 
in  this  educational  campaign  and 
we  wish  to  publicly  thank  them  for 
their  very  vital  assistance. 

o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  96) 
Secretary  restated  his  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
helped  to  strengthen  prices.  In  com- 
menting on  this  development,  Sena- 
tor Ellender  said,  "The  Secretary's 
definite  assurance  that  he  will  ad- 
minister the  Sugar  Act  'to  give  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  the  protec- 
tion that  it  needs  and  that  Congress 
sought  to  provide'  is  most  hearten- 
ing. While  a  firming  up  of  the  mar- 
ket now  will  not  afford,  relief  to 
our  farmers  from  the  disastrously 
low  prices  that  prevailed  during  the 
recent  marketing  season,  the  Secre- 
tary's action  should  pave  the  way 
for  a  stable  market  during  the  next 
crop.  I  beHeve,  too,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Department  last  year 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
of  us  who  have  contended  all  along 
that  the  annual  consumption  esti- 
mate should  be  figured  on  the  con- 
servative rather  than  the  liberal 
side.  By  this  procedure  the  Secre- 
tary can  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
unhappy  situation  that  prevailed 
last  year  and,  he  can  always  increase 
the  quota  should  the  vrice  increase 
beyond   a   reasonable   level." 

By  May  27th  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  in  New  York  had  dropped  back 
to  6.10  cents  a  pound,  but  the  mar- 
ket suddenly  took  on  new  strength 
and  by  June  13th  raws  were  selling 
at  6.55  cents.  At  this  time  it  looked 
like  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  sugar 
had  at  last  been  convinced  that  the 
Administration  meant  what  it  said 
about    higher    sugar    prices,    and    a 


new  confidence  developed  in  the 
market. 

On  June  20th  the  Sugar  Branch 
re-allocated  what  they  call  a  "200,- 
000  ton  deficit  in  the  Philippine 
quota,"  and  followed  this  on  July 
18th  with  the  re-allocation  of  an 
anticipated  200,000  ton  beet  sugar 
deficit. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
objected  strenuously  to  this  action 
and  President  L.  A.  Borne  wired  a 
protest  to  Secretary  Brannan. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  head  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  answered  Mr.  Borne's 
complaint,  and  defended  the  timing 
of  the  Philippine  and  Beet  re-alloca- 
tions, but  it  is  evident  now  that 
these  two  moves  were  mainly  res- 
ponsible for  the  failure  of  the  sugar 
market  to  respond  to  the  tight  sup- 
ply situation  that  developed  later 
in  the  year. 

The  re-allocations  were  interpre- 
ted by  the  trade  as  indicative  of 
the  price  ideas  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and,  in  addition,  they  stopped 
the  first  real  refined  sugar  buying 
wave  of  the  year. 

In  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  200,000  ton  Philippine  defi- 
cit failed  to  fully  materialize. 

Everything  that  has  transpired 
from  July  18th  up  to  this  writing 
has  just  been  window  dressing.  On 
September  4th  the  head  of  the  Sug- 
ar Branch  conferred  with  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  in  New  Or- 
leans. Efforts  were  made  at  that 
time  to  get  Mr.  Myers  to  say  some- 
thing definite  about  the  price  of 
sugar  but  he  refused  to  commit 
himself  other  than  to  indicate  that 
the  price  objectives  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  could  not  be  other  than 
those  contained  in  Section  201  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Raw  sugar  prices  managed  to 
struggle  up  to  6.65  cents  around  the 
middle  of  October,  but  by  then 
everyone  knew  that  an  increase  in 
the  overall  quota  was  imminent,  and 
on  October  21st  the  Department  an- 
nounced a  quota  increase  of  100,000 
tons. 
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The  price  of  sugar  dropped  25 
points  after  this  increase  and  Presi- 
dent L.  A.  Borne,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Barker  flew  to  Washington  to  in- 
vestigate. They  reported  that  a 
surplus  of  Cuban  Identity  Certifi- 
cates, and  not  the  quota  increase, 
caused  the  market  to  break.  The 
Cubans  promised  that  this  would 
not  happen  again,  but  1953  quota 
sales  were  now  beginning  to  influ- 
ence the  market.  Prices  rallied  ten 
points  due  to  valiant  efforts  by  the 
Sugar  Branch,  but  the  die  was  cast, 
and  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall. 

Another  100,000  ton  increase  was 
made  on  November  25th  bringing 
the  total  quota  for  1952  to  7,900,000 
tons,  and  by  December  8th  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  had  dropped  to  6  cents 
a  pound. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
sharp  decline  in  prices  when  new 
quota  sugars  become  available  for 
spot  sales  is  that  the  present  method 
of  fixing  quotas  provides  no  ma- 
chinery for  controlling  supplies  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  year 
when  the  weight  of  production  is 
heaviest.  The  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  advocated  for  a  long 
time  that  quarterly  quotas  be  used 
to  correct  this  very  obvious  flaw  in 
the  present  quota  setup. 

We   still   believe  that  the   powers 


that  be  in  Washington  can  obtain 
any  general  price  level  for  sugar 
that  they  honestly  want.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  average  price  of 
sugar  has  been  a  little  higher  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1951,  but  prices 
have  not  even  come  close  to  the  goal 
indicated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  statement  of  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1951.  Did  he  really  want 
9.82  cents  refined  sugar?  Appar- 
ently many  people  thought  not.  In 
fact,  the  lack  of  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  price  level  desired  by  the 
Administration  is  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  facing  the  domestic  sugar 
market.  It  can  easily  be  removed  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  an- 
nounce a  definite  price  range,  which 
is  another  corrective  measure  ad- 
vocated by  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

WAGES 

(Continued  from  page  98) 
division  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph, 
(iv)  Determination  of  average 
sugar  prices.  The  four-week  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  simple  average 
of  the  daily  "spot"  quotations  of 
96°  raw  sugar  of  the  Louisiana  Sug- 
ar Exchange,  Inc.,  converted  to  a 
one  hundred  pound  basis,  except 
that  if  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  determines  that  for  any 
four-week  period  such  average  price 
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does  not  reflect  the  true  market 
value  of  raw  sugar,  because  of  in- 
adequate volume,  failure  to  report 
sales  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  such  Exchange  or  other  factors, 
the  Director  may  designate  the  av- 
erage price  to  be  effective  under 
this  section.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar  prevailing  during  the 
period  from  November  14  through 
December  11,  1952,  shall  determine 
the  wage  rates  from  January  1 
through  January  8,  1953,  and  there- 
after the  wage  rates  in  successive 
four-week  work  periods  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  average  price  of 
raw  sugar  prevailing  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  four-week  period. 
(2)  Perquisites.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  producer  shall 
furnish  to  the  laborer,  without 
charge,  the  perquisites  customarily 
furnished  by  him,  such  as  a  habita- 
ble house,  medical  attention,  and 
similar  items. 

(b)  Subterfuge.  The  producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
laborers  below  those  determined  in 
this  section  through  any  subterfuge 
or  device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  section 
may  file  a  wage  claim  with  the  lo- 
cal county  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  Committee 
against  the  producer  on  whose  farm 
the  work  was  performed.  Such 
claim  must  be  filed  within  two  years 
from  the  date  the  work  with  respect 
to  which  the  claim  is  made  was  per- 
formed. Detailed  instructions  and 
wage  claim  forms  are  available  at 
the  office  of  the  local  county  PMA 
Committee.  Upon  receipt  of  a  wage 
claim  the  county  PMA  Committee 
shall  thereupon  notify  the  producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made 
concerning  the  representation  made 
by  the  laborer,  and,  after  making 
such  investigation  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary, notify  the  producer  and  la- 
borer in  writing  of  its  recommenda- 
tion for  settlement  of  the  claim.  If 
either    party    is    not    satisfied    with 


the  recommended  settlement,  an  ap- 1 
peal  may  be  made  to  the  State  Pro-ji 
duction  and  Marketing  Administra-I 
tion  Committee,  1517  Sixth  Street, 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  which  shall 
likewise  consider  the  facts  and  noti- 
fy  the  producer  and  laborer  in  writ- 
ing of  its  recommendation  for  settle- 
ment of  the  claim.  If  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  PMA  Committee 
is  not  acceptable,  either  party  may 
the  Sugar  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  All  such  appeals  shall 
file  an  appeal  with  the  Director  of 
be  filed  within  15  days  after  receipt 
of  the  recommended  settlement  from 
the  respective  committee,  otherwise 
such  recommended  settlement  will 
be  applied  in  making  payments  un- 
der the  act.  If  a  claim  is  appealed 
to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
his  decision  shall  be  binding  on  all 
parties  insofar  as  payments  under 
the  act  are  concerned. 

Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

(a)  General.  The  foregoing  de- 
termination provides  fair  and  rea- 
sonable wage  rates  which  a  produ- 
cer must  pay,  as  a  minimum,  for 
work  performed  by  persons  employ- 
ed in  the  production  and  cultivation 
of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  during 
the  calendar  year  1953  as  one  of  the 
conditions  for  payment  under  the 
act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  act  and 
standards  employed.  In  determining 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates,  the 
act  requires  that  a  public  hearing 
be  held,  that  investigations  be  made, 
and  that  consideration  be  given  to 
(1)  the  standards  formerly  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  and  (2)  the 
difference  in  conditions  among  vari- 
ous sugar  producing  areas. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Thi- 
bodaux,  Louisiana,  on  July  31,  1952, 
at  which  interested  persons  present- 
ed testimony  with  respect  to  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  pro- 
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duction  and  cultivation  work  during 
the  calendar  year  1953.  In  addition, 
investigations  have  been  made  of  the 
conditions  affecting  wage  rates  in 
Louisiana.  In  this  determination 
consideration  has  been  given  to  tes- 
timony presented  at  the  hearing  and 
to  the  information  resulting  from 
investigations.  The  primary  factors 
which  have  been  considered  are  (1) 
cost  of  living;  (2)  prices  of  sugar 
and  by-products;  (3)  income  from 
sugarcane;  (4)  cost  of  production; 
and  (5)  relationship  of  labor  cost 
to  total  cost.  Other  economic  influ- 
ences also  have  been  considered. 

(c)  19  5  3  wage  determination. 
This  determination  differs  from  the 
1952  production  and  cultivation  de- 
termination in  the  following  res- 
pects: (1)  Minimum  wage  rates  for 
male  workers  are  increased  approxi- 
mately five  percent;  (2)  the  wage 
differential  of  50  cents  per  day  here- 
tofore provided  between  adult  male 
and  adult  female  workers  is  elimi- 
nated;   (3)    the   average    price    and 
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Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


ELIMINATE 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

With  a 

Castagnos  Ditcher 

The  Castagnos  Ditcher  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  50  laborers  using 
picks  and  shovels  in  ditching  opera- 
tions on  your  sugar  cane  plantation. 
Makes  possible  the  year-round  profit- 
able operation  of  any  Castagnos 
Tractor-Type  Sugar  Cane  Loader,  on 
which  it  can  be  quickly  attached.  Maintenance  can  usually  be  performed  on 
the  job  by  any  competent  mechanic.    Capacity  Va  yard. 

SALES  OFFICES 

Castagnos  Cane  Loader  Co.,   Inc.  Donaldsonville,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.  Jeanerette,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  and   Implement  Co.  Thibodaux,   La. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUGAR  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 
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30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
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GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 
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HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


wage  periods  of  the  wage-price  es- 
calator is  extended  from  two  weeks 
to  four  weeks;  and  (4)  wage  classi- 
fications involving  no  differences  in 
wage   rates   are   consolidated. 

At  the  public  hearing,  representa- 
tives of  sugarcane  producers  recom- 
mended no  change  in  the  wage  rates 
from  those  provided  in  the  1952  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  determina- 
tion. Producer  representatives  also 
recommended  that  the  wage-price 
escalator  be  applicable  to  a  four- 
week  rather  than  a  two-week  period. 
Representatives  of  workers  cited  the 
low  standard  of  living  of  persons 
employed  in  Louisiana  sugarcane 
fields  and  recommended  minimum 
wages  of  75  cents  per  hour  for  un- 
skilled and  $1.00  per  hour  for  skill- 
ed workers. 

An  examination  of  data  available 
to  the  Department  concerning  costs, 
returns  and  profits  of  sugarcane 
producers  in  Louisiana  indicates  that 
producers'  income,  despite  the  ad- 
verse effects  in  recent  years  of  cli- 
matic conditions,  low  yields  and 
other  physical  factors,  will  permit 
a  small  increase  in  the  wage  deter- 
mination rate  levels.  However,  the 
economic  position  of  the  average 
grower  does  not  permit  an  increase 
of  the  proportions  recommended  by 
representatives  of  the  workers.  The 
wage  increase  provided  in  this  de- 
termination, together  with  those 
made  in  recent  years  have  some- 
what more  than  offset  increases  in 
living  costs  which  have  occurred  in 
either  the  last  year  or  the  last  three 
years.  The  slight  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  area 
where  field  wages  are  low  is  con- 
sistent with  producers'  limited  abili- 
ty to  pay  higher  wages. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  differ- 
ential in  wage  rates  for  adult  male 
and  female  workers  is  in  accord- 
ance with  general  policy  to  eliminate 
distinction  in  wage  payments  for 
work  of  similar  classification.  This 
action  completes  the  elimination  of 
the  female  wage  differential  from 
all  Sugar  Act  wage  determinations. 
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As  in  previous  wage  determina- 
tions, in  addition  to  cash  wages,  the 
worker  must  be  furnished,  without 
charge,  customary  perquisites  such 
as  habitable  housing,  medical  atten- 
tion and  similar  items.  After  con- 
sideration of  all  pertinent  factors, 
the  wages  in  this  determination  are 
deemed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  wage 
determination  will  effectuate  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  (Sec.  403,  61 
Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1153.  In- 
terprets or  applies  sec.  301,  61 
Stat.  929;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.   1131) 

Issued  this  4th  day  of  Dec,  1952 
H.   T.   HUTCHINSON 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  97) 
ment    SU-9,    dated    December    2, 
1952." 
Puerto  Ricans  Visit  Florida 

The  Washington  Policy  Commit- 
tee of  the  Association  of  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers of  Puerto  Rico  met  in  Miami, 
Florida  on  December  8.  Attending 
the  meeting  were  several  prominent 
scientists  from  the  Puerto  Rico  Ex- 
periment Station  and  from  the  US- 
DA  Experiment  Station  at  Canal 
Point,  Florida. 

Following  the  meeting  in  Miami, 
the  Committee  members  spent  two 
days  touring  the  Everglades,  includ- 
ing the  USDA  cane  breeding  station 
at  Canal  Point  and  the  properties 
of  the  United  States  Sugar  Corpo- 
ration, Clewiston,  where  they  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Vaughn, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The  following  attended  this  meet- 
ing: M.  A.  del  Valle,  President, 
Eastern  Sugar  Associates;  Gunnar 
Fromen,  President,  Fajardo  Sugar 
Company;  J.  Brooks  Keyes,  Presi- 
dent, Central  Aguirre  Sugar  Com- 
pany; 0.  B.  Frazer,  Vice  President, 
South  Porto  Rico  Sugar  Company, 
A.  A.  Roig,  Antonio  Roig  Sucesores, 
S.  en  C. ;  and  Guillermo  Cabrera, 
Director,  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Com- 
panies. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 

and  r 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 

iany  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

• 
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and  Drains 
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PRODUCTS   CO.,    INC. 
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PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON   THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


IttOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Happy  New  Year! 

For  most  of  us  1952  has  been  an 
improvement  over  1951.  The  crop 
has  been  better,  the  weather  has 
been  better,  and  the  price  of  sugar 
has  been  better.  We  are  still  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand,  and, 
although  the  goose  isn't  hanging 
very  high,  the  old  bird  is  at  least 
off  the  ground.  Let's  hope  that  by 
this  time  next  year  her  tail  feathers 
will  be  waving  in  the  breeze. 


The  folks  here  in  the  League  of- 
fice— Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  our  General 
Manager,  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  our  field 
man  and  agronomist,  Mrs.  Dowling 
("Miss  Nellie"  to  most  of  you)  who 
looks  after  the  books  and  who  is 
really  "Miss  American  Sugar  Cane 
League",  and  Mrs.  Kihnel,  who  mails 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  and  does  a  lot 
of  other  things,  —  all  join  with  me 
in  wishing  all  of  you  Good  Luck, 
Good  Health,  and  a  lot  of  Happiness 
throughout  all  of  1953. 


Free  Trade 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the 
following  statement  of  policy  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans 
Area  and  now  pending  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

"International  trade,  balanced  at 
a  high  level  through  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  between  the  peo- 
ples of  nations  comprising  what  is 
today  termed  'the  free  world',  is 
an  urgent  and  indispensable  need. 

When  military  aid  is  reduced  and 
economic  aid  is  eliminated  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  exports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  essential  to  a  prosperous 
economy,  requires  that  we,  a  great 
creditor  nation,   act  as  a  creditor. 

We  must  encourage  imports  by 
trading  equitably  with  those  who 
have  to  buy  from  us  .  .  .  keeping 
foremost  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
who  wish  to  remain  our  friends 
must  either  trade  or  die. 

When  we,  as  a  nation,  cease  to 
give  away  our  goods  we  must  accept 
goods  in  exchange. 

Restraints  on  international  two- 
way  trade  have  to  be  eliminated  or 
all  efforts  on  the  political  state  of 
the  world  seeking  peace  and  human 
freedom  will  meet  with  utter  fail- 
ure. 


This  Committee  believes  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  New  Orleans  Area,  located 
at  one  of  the  greatest  gateways  of 
international  business,  to  assume  a 
position  of  leadership  in  efforts  to 
reduce  promptly,  and  eliminate  com- 
pletely as  soon  as  practicable,  bar- 
riers which  prevent  a  large  scale 
flow  of  goods  and  services  over  in- 
ternational  frontiers." 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  given  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  an  op- 
portunity to  refute  the  "Free 
Trade"  theories  advanced  by  their 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  arguments  presented  by  your 
League  are  printed  in  this  issue  be- 
ginning on  page  115. 

Hybrid  Sugar  Beets 

Word  from  Washington  is  to  the 
effect  that  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  hope- 
ful of  perfecting  a  hybrid  sugar 
beet  that  may  do  for  the  beet  far- 
mer what  hybrid  corn  has  done  for 
the  corn  farmer.  Dr.  F.  V.  Owen, 
Principal  Geneticist  of  the  Division 
of  Sugar  Plant  Invetigations,  stated 
on  December  19th  that  400  pounds 
of  seed  of  a  good  monogerm  hybrid 
were  grown  in  1952,  and  that  this 
seed  will  be  used  with  sugar  beet 
planting  equipment  this  spring  to 
let  agricultural  engineers  "work  out 
(Continued  on  Page  123) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Jittery  USDA 

USDA  officials,  and  those  of  va- 
rious other  government  agencies, 
have  a  bad  case  of  reorganization 
jitters.  New  Deal  heads  of  agen- 
cies created  during  the  past  twenty 
years  are  squirming  like  earth 
worms  on  a  fish  hook. 

Thorough  overhauling  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  seems  certain. 
Not  only  will  there  be  a  change  of 
administrative  officers  from  Demo- 
crat to  Republican  but  also  exten- 
sive functional  revisions  may  be 
made.  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  probably  will  be  Re- 
organization Shop  Order  No.  1. 
It's  Chief,  genial  Gus  Geissler,  has 
done  such  a  good  job  for  the  Demo- 
crats that  Republicans  are  after  his 
scalp  —  and  probably  will  get  it. 
They  say  he  will  not  be  kept  on  by 
Benson. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  will  be 
changed  very  little  except  that  great- 
er responsibility,  both  financial  and 
administrative,  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Federal  agency  to  Conser- 
vation Districts  and  the  several 
states. 

Extension  Service  is  expected  to 
gain  in  power  and  responsibility. 
However,  it  will  not  be  permitted  to 
mushroom  like  PMA,  say  Republi- 
cans. Some  ardent  supporters  have 
put  out  a  smoke  screen  of  rumors 
to  hide  PMA  maneuvers.  One  cur- 
rent rumor  is  that  Extension  Serv- 
ice, through  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
is  to  "take  over"  Soil  Conservation 
and  other  direct  contacts  with  farm- 
ers now  made  by  other  agencies  and 
bureaus.  That  rumor,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  be  founded  on  fact,  but 


many  state  Conservation  officers  are 
frightened.  People  who  claim  to 
know  him  well  say  that  Benson  will 
give  careful  study  to  several  reor- 
ganization plans  before  adopting  any 
of  them.  They  say  he  will  take 
plenty  of  time  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Others  are  equally  positive  that  his 
mind  IS  made  up  and,  he  will  re- 
vamp his  entire  department  prompt- 
ly, after  taking  office  January  20. 
Man  of  the  Hour 

The  President-elect's  brother,  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  is  the  man  to 
watch.  Milton  spent  ten  years  in 
USDA.  He  worked  as  information 
chief,  on  land  utilization,  coordina- 
tion of  agencies  and  activities.  He 
certainly  knows  the  good  and  the 
bad  about  the  Department.  He  was 
chairman  of  two  USDA  reorganiza- 
tion committees  —  both  of  which 
were  largely  ignored  by  top  depart- 
ment brass.  Milt  is  on  Ike's  com- 
mission for  government  reorganiza- 
tion. Brother  Ike  thinks  Milt  is 
tops  in  agriculture — and  so  do  a  lot 
of  others.  He  is  former  head  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  is  President  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Last  Pot  Shot 

Industrial  Users  took  a  final  pot 
shot  at  retiring  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan.  In  a  red  hot  letter  to  (retir- 
ing) House  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Harold  Cooley,  a  group 
of  the  sugar  industry's  best  custom- 
ers bitterly  protested  Brannan's  1953 
sugar  consumptive  requirement  es- 
timate. As  usual,  the  letter  contain- 
ed a  threat  to  ask  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  Sugar  Act. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


High  lights  of  a  visit  to  Canal  Point 
and  Clewiston,  Florida 
December  18-19-20-21. 


The  last  days  in  November  usually 
find  the  workers  at  Canal  Point 
busy  making  controlled  crosses  of 
sugarcane.  The  breeding  started 
this  year  on  November  28  and  pro- 
gressed at  a  good  rate  until  Decem- 
ber 4.  The  rate  of  making  crosses 
was  slowed  down  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  cool  weather  with  tempera- 
tures of  39  F.  It  seems  that  pollen 
is  not  shed  properly  at  temperatures 
below  55 °F.  Most  of  the  crosses 
since  December  4  have  been  made 
in  a  photo  period  house  modified  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  greenhouse. 
The  weak  acid  solution  method,  as 
developed  by  workers  of  the  Hawa- 
iian Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
and  marcotting,  an  induced  field 
rooting  system,  is  used  to  keep 
plants  alive  in  the  greenhouse  after 
they  have  been  taken  from  the  field. 
Forty-six  different  crosses  with  du- 
plicate crosses  of  many  had  been 
made  by  December  18.  Higher  temp- 
eratures in  Florida,  some  ranging 
78  F.  for  the  nast  week  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  crosses  that 
can  be  made. 

The  station  at  Canal  Point  has 
a  world  collection  of  sugarcanes. 
This  collection  ranges  from  the  wild 
canes  of  the  world,  some  not  re- 
sembling sugar  cane  as  we  know 
it,  to  the  commercial  canes  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  finding  of  a  hitherto 
unrecognized  growth  retarding  dis- 
ease of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  by 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station  at  Houma,  Louisiana, 
the  breeders  of  sugarcane  at  Canal 
Point,     Mr.     Carl     Grassl    and     Mr. 


Preston  Dunchleman,  will  give  more 
emphasis  to  crosses  whose  offspring 
should  show  resistance  to  this  newly 
recognized   disease. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Crochet,  Director  of  the 
Cattle  Project  U.  S.  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion, Clewiston,  Florida  was  kind 
enough  to  show  me  through  all  of 
their  cattle  feeding  operations. 
Louisiana  cattlemen  would  certainly 
be  interested  in  seeing  blackstrap 
molasses  being  fed  on  large  scale. 
Mr.  Crochet  is  feeding  50,000  gal- 
lons of  blackstrap  per  month  to 
6000  animals  during  the  winter. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  his 
animals  receive  smaller  amounts  of 
blackstrap,  but  even  with  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  grass  his  6000  ani- 
mals average  eating  30,000  gallons 
of  blackstrap  per   month. 

The  method  of  feeding  blackstrap 
at  Clewiston  is  not  at  all  compli- 
cated. Blackstrap  is  fed  straight,  no 
water  added,  in  open  drums.  Fifty- 
five  gallon  steel  drums  are  split  in 
half,  edges  are  rolled  back  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  animals,  and  boards 
are  bolted  on  each  end  to  prevent 
the  halves  from  turning  over.  A 
supply  tank,  mounted  on  a  trailer 
and  pulled  by  a  jeep  is  used  to  fill 
the  drums  as  they  are   emptied. 

Molasses  feeding  at  Clewiston  is 
not  an  experimental  project  but  is 
actually  big  business   in   operation. 

Mr.  George  Arceneaux  now  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.D.A.  and  now 
making  his  home  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida  sends  his  kindest  regards 
to  all  his  friends  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 
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LEAGUE  PRESENTS  ITS  CASE  AGAINST  FREE  TRADE 

(To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Neiv  Orleans  Area  on 
December  18,  1952.) 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
which  represents  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar cane  growers  and  processors  who 
grow  and  process  95  per  cent  of  the 
State's  cane  crop  is  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
regarding  "free  trade." 

We  understand  "free  trade"  to 
mean  an  unrestricted  and  unregu- 
lated flow  of  goods  among  nations. 
It  implies  the  elimination  of  all  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  subsidies, 
taxes,  quotas,  and  all  other  barriers. 

The  ultimate  result  of  free  trade 
would  be  the  production  of  each 
commodity  and  article  in  the  area 
with  the  best  comparative  advan- 
tage. Considerations  such  as  na- 
tional security  and  the  desire  of  a 
nation  to  maintain  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  other  nations 
would  play  no  part  in  determining 
where  a  commodity  or  article  would 
be  produced. 

Under  a  system  of  free  trade  if 
a  nation  wished  to  exploit  its  labor 
and  resources  and  reduce  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  improve  its  compara- 
tive advantage  in  producing  a  com- 
modity or  article,  it  would  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so  and  would  thereby 
eliminate  competition  from  other 
nations  or  force  other  nations  to 
also  exploit  their  labor  and  re- 
sources and  reduce  their  standards 
of  living.  It  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  free  trade  which  could 
only  result  in  a  reduction  in  our 
standard  of  living  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  labor  and  resources. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national 
security  the  United  States  must  nec- 
essarily produce  many  items  which 
might  be  produced  cheaper  else- 
where. Foreign  sources  of  supply 
can  be  abruptly  cut  off  in  national 
emergencies.  From  the  standpoint 
of  economic  strength  and  the  main- 
tenance    of     full     employment,     we 


must  have  diversity  of  production. 
We  cannot  have  a  sound  economy 
if  we  produce  just  a  few  things  for 
which  we  happen  to  have  natural 
advantages. 

A  system  of  "free  trade"  carried 
to  its  extreme  might  mean  that  we 
would  buy  all  of  our  surgical  instru- 
ments and  watches  from  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  current  tar- 
iffs help  maintain  domestic  indus- 
tries which  produce  part  of  our 
needs  of  these  items.  These  and 
other  similar  industries  must  be 
maintained  for  in  times  of  national 
emergency  we  must  look  to  them 
for  the  production  of  technical  pre- 
cision instruments  which  today  are 
indispensable  to  our  national  secur- 
ity. Practically  all  of  our  toys 
might  come  from  Japan  and  Czech- 
oslovakia. The  present  tariffs  allow 
what  some  persons  consider  an 
alarming  amount  of  these  foreign 
toys  to  come  into  this  country.  All 
of  our  sewing  machines  might  be 
manufactured  in  Japan.  Germany 
might  supply  all  of  our  cameras. 
Russia  might  supply  all  of  our  furs 
and  put  the  Louisiana  fur  industry 
out  of  business.  Asia,  with  its  cheap 
labor,  could  supply  all  of  our  rice. 
Argentina  can  produce  cattle,  corn, 
and  wheat  cheaper  than  our  farmers 
can.  Our  cotton  textile  industries 
could  very  easily  be  supplanted  by 
textiles  from  Japan  and  India. 
Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East  could 
supply  a  large  part  of  our  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  Much  of 
our  fish  and  fish  food  needs  could 
be  supplied  by  the  Philippines,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  countries  in  that 
area.  Uncontrolled  imports  of  cop- 
ra from  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
tropical  South  America  could  large- 
ly displace  our  soy  bean  and  cotton 
seed  oil  industries.  New  Zealand 
could  supply  us  butter  cheaper  than 
we  can  produce  it  ourselves.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  A  HITHERTO  UNRECOGNIZED 
GROWTH-RETARDING  DISEASE  OF  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  E.   V.  Abbott,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,   Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,   and  Agricultural  Engineering,   Agricul- 
tural Research  Administration,   United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 


The  announcement  from  Queens- 
land, Australia,  several  years  ago 
of  the  identification  of  a  hitherto 
unrecognized  growth-retarding  virus 
disease  of  sugarcane  1  which  had  no 
readily  recognized  symptoms  other 
than  that  the  cane  was  stunted 
when  soil  moisture  was  deficient 
constituted  the  most  challenging  de- 
velopment in  sugarcane  pathology 
in  many  years,  and  the  discussions 
of  the  implications  of  this  discov- 
ery in  the  papers  by  King2  and 
Steindl 3  led  me  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  disease  might 
be  present  in  Louisiana  where 
marked  retardation  in  growth  of 
some  varieties  has  occurred  during 
periods  of  dry  weather  in  recent 
years.  The  disease  in  Queensland 
was  termed  ratoon  stunting  disease 
because  its  effects  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  ratoon  or  stubble  crops 
than  in  plant  cane. 

The  reports  from  Australia  of 
the  identification  of  this  disease, 
which  had  not  become  apparent 
until  marked  growth  retardation 
was  noted  in  ratoon  crops  during 
periods  of  extreme  deficiency  of 
moisture,  coincided  with  the  release 
and  explansion  of  acreage  in  Lou- 
isiana of  the  variety  C.  P.  36/105, 
which  was  rated  as  resistant  to  the 
important  diseases  known  to  occur 
in  the  State.  During  the  period  of 
field  testing  prior  to  its  release  in 
1945,  growing  conditions  had  been 
quite  favorable  and  it  was  with 
some  disappointment  that  it  was 
observed  during  the  drouthy  sum- 
mer of  1947  that  growth  of  the 
variety  was  greatly  retarded  by  a 
prolonged  period  of  dry  weather. 
This  has  been  true  every  year  since 
1947  when  at  least  some  parts  of 
the  sugarcane  district  of  the  State 
have    experienced    periods    of    defi- 


cient rainfall  during  the  growing 
season.  Unevenness  in  the  growth 
of  cane  throughout  fields  has  been 
marked,  particularly  on  heavy  soils 
or  where  growing  conditions  were 
unfavorable. 

It  became  obvious  that  C.  P. 
36/105  was  very  susceptible  to 
growth  retardation  under  conditions 
of  deficient  moisture,  but  whether 
the  cause  was  due  to  effects  of  di- 
sease, to  physiological  characteris- 
tics of  the  variety  influencing  its 
utilization  of  water,  or  to  other 
causes,  was  not  apparent.  Root 
systems  of  the  stunted  plants  were 
deficient,  suggesting  injury  by  Py- 
thium  root  rot.  Pythiums  were  iso- 
lated from  the  roots,  but  since  this 
variety  had  shown  satisfactory  re- 
sistance to  Pythium  root  rot  on 
heavy  soils  when  growing  condi- 
tions were  favorable,  it  seemed 
doubtful  that  Pythium  root  disease 
was  a  primary  cause  of  the  retarded 
growth.  The  basal  portions  of  many 
of  the  stalks  were  attacked  by 
Marasmius  stenophyllus,  but  this 
fungus  which  is  not  considered  an 
aggressive  parasite  of  sugarcane 
was  also  present  on  stalks  of  vigor- 
ously growing  plants.  There  was 
no  apparent  evidence  that  any  rec- 
ognized parasitic  disease  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  stunted 
condition  of  the  plants,  and  C.  P. 
36/105  was  classed  as  a  "drouth 
susceptible"  variety. 

The  Queensland  reports  of  a 
growth-retarding  disease  whose  ef- 
fects were  accentuated  by  moisture 
deficiencies  in  the  soil  led  to  re- 
examination of  the  situation  in  Lou- 
isiana. Numerous  plantation  fields 
of  cane  of  the  varieties  C.  P.  34/120, 
C.  P.  36/105,  C.  P.  43/47,  and  C.  P. 
44/101  were  surveyed  during  the 
summer  of  1951  and  stools  showing 
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markedly  retarted  growth  were 
carefully  examined.  There  were 
found  in  all  of  these  varieties,  but 
particularly  in  C.  P.  36/105  and 
C.  p.  44/101,  stools  that  showed 
certain  symptoms  in  common:  re- 
tarded growth  and  often  severe 
stunting,  deficient  root  systems, 
more  slender  stalks,  a  tendency  to- 
ward abnormal  straightness  and 
stiffness  of  the  leaves,  and,  partic- 


ularly in  C.  P.  44/101,  slightly  paler 
color  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  1).  The 
internal  tissues  of  the  nodes  of 
mature  stalks  were  examined  for 
discoloration  of  the  vascular  bun- 
dles, which  is  described  by  the 
Australians  as  a  symptom  of  ratoon 
stunting  disease.  In  C.  P.  44/101 
the  stalks  of  stunted  plants  fre- 
quently showed  a  yellow-orange  dis- 
continued on  Page  118) 


FIGURE  1 

C.  P.  44/101  first  stubble  cane  on  mixed  soil,  showing  normal  growth  of  stool  on  right  and  retarded 

growth  of  stool  on  left.     Note  darker  color  of  foliage  of  the  normal  stool.     Stalks  in  the   stunted 

stool  are  more  slender  than  the  normal  ones. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 

SUGARCANE  TECHNOLOGISTS  SCHEDULE  1953  MEETING 

15,  1952,  so  no  places  are  avail- 
able without  a  cancellation). 
Travel   and    Accommodations    in 
the  British  West  Indies 

1.  All  internal  transport  in  Jamai- 
ca, Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  and  the  meals  on 
tour,  will  be  provided  by  the 
Congress   Organization. 

2.  Cost  of  air  travel  between  the 
four  territories  will  be  paid  by 
individuals  attending  the  con- 
gress as  follows  in  U.  S.  dollars) 

$70.50 


The  International  Society  of  Sug- 
arcane Technologists  which  met  in 
1938  in  Louisiana  and  1950  in  Aus- 
trailia,  is  meeting  in  the  British 
West  Indies  in  1953  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  British  West  Indies 
Sugar  Industry.  The  meeting  is 
made  up  of  people  from  over  the 
world  who  are  interested  in  the 
technical  phases,  both  factory  and 
field,  of  sugar  production  from 
sugarcane.  In  1950,  only  one  person 
from  the  United  States  attended  the 
meeting  in  Australia.  The  British 
West  Indies  are  much  closer,  and 
there  should  be  many  more  from 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  in- 
dustries who  are  interested  in  at- 
tending the  meetings  and  seeing 
the  sugar  industries  of  the  British 
West  Indies.  For  those  interested, 
the   following  information   is  given. 

Timetable  and   Itinerary 

1.  Jamaica — assemble     in     Jamaica 

to  Sunday,  April  12,  1953. 
Tour  this  island,  Monday  to 
Saturday,  April  13-18,  1953. 

2.  Barbados — Travel   from   Jamaica 

to  Barbados,  Sunday,  April 
19,   1953. 

Congress  sessions  (presentation 
of  papers,  business  meetings, 
discussions) — Monday  to  Fri- 
day, April  20  to  24,  1953. 

Tour  Barbados  on  Saturday, 
April  25,  1953. 

3.  Trinidad.    Travel  from  Barbados 

to  Trinidad,  Sunday,  April  26, 
1953.  Tour  this  Island,  Mon- 
day to  Wednesday,  April  27  to 
29;   1953. 

(The  following  is  optional  and 
limited  to  70  delegates) 

4.  British    Guiana.     Travel    from 

Trinidad     to     British     Guiana, 
Thursday,  April  20,   1953. 
Tour  this  area   Friday  and   Sat- 
urday, May  1  and  2,  1953. 
Return  to  Trinidad,  Sunday,  May 
3    1953 

(The  list  for  the  tour  of  Brit- 
ish  Cuiana  closed   on   September 


Jamaica  to  Barbados 
Barbados    to    Trinidad 


ls.< 


$89.10 
Trinidad  to  British  Guiana  &  return       $62.70 

3.  The  cost  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  meals  in  Jamaica,  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana,  will  be  paid  by  members 
attending.  The  costs  in  U.  S. 
dollars  are  as  follows : 


Rate 

Place 

per  day 

No.  days 

Total 

Kingston, 

Jamaica 

$10.50 

4 

$42.00 

Montego  Bay. 

Jamaica 

10.50 

3 

31.50 

Barbados 

7.00 

7 

49.00 

Trinidad 

S.40 

4 
18 

33.60 

Total 

$156.10 

British   Guiana 

7.00 

3 

21.00 

Other  Information 

Please  send  notification  of  in- 
tention to  attend  Congress  to : 

Mr.  Keith  McCowan 

General   Secretary   Treasurer, 

80  Abercromey  St. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Give  number  attending  with 
you,  dates  of  arrival,  and  which 
areas  you  are  planning  to  visit. 

The  above  should  be  done  im- 
mediately. 


DISEASE 

(Continued  from  Page  117) 
coloration  at  the  nodes  which  was 
not  evident  in  apparently  healthy 
stalks,  but  this  discoloration  was 
not  found  in  all  stunted  plants.  In 
the  other  varieties,  such  discolora- 
tion was  not  observed  with  suffi- 
cient definiteness  or  consistency  to 
permit  identification  of  the  stunted 
condition  on  this  basis. 
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The  stunted  stools  were  found  in 
both  plant  cane  and  stubble  al- 
though they  were  more  prevalent 
and  easily  recognized  in  stubbles. 
The  distribution  through  the  fields 
showed  no  definite  pattern;  usually 
they  were  scattered  and  did  not  oc- 
cur in  patches,  although  several 
successive  stools  on  a  row  were 
sometimes  stunted. 

To  determine  whether  the  stunt- 
ing was  caused  by  a  transmissible 
disease,  stalks  were  collected  from 
stunted  stools  in  commercial  fields 
of  the  varieties  C.  P.  36/105  and 
C.  P.  44/101  in  October,  1951.  The 
rind  was  peeled  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  juice  was  extracted  from 
the  stalks  ground  in  a  food  grinder, 
portions  of  several  stalks  being 
taken  to  give  a  composite  sample. 
Coarse  particles  were  filtered  out 
with  a  fine  screen  and  the  juice 
was  then  used  as  inoculum  with 
stalk  cuttings  taken  from  vigorously 
growing  and  apparently  healthy 
plants.  Inoculation  was  made  by  in- 
troducing the  juice  with  a  dropper 
into  small  holes  punched  in  the 
internodes  with  the  special  punch 
that  had  been  designed  for  inocu- 
lating stalks  with  the  red-rot  fung- 
us. All  instruments  were  sterilized 
by  boiling  between  the  handling  of 
juice  from  the  different  sources, 
and  the  hands  of  workers  were 
washed  thoroughly.  Cuttings  of  vig- 
orous and  apparently  healthy  C.  P. 
36/105  were  inoculated  with  juice 
from  stunted  C.  P.  36/105;  stalks 
of  C.  P.  44/101  were  inoculated 
with  juice  from  stunted  plants  of 
C.  P.  44/101.  The  cane  was  then 
planted  in  the  field  in  12-foot  plots 
with  suitable  controls,  comparable 
rates  of  planting  being  employed. 

Beginning  in  June  and  continuing 
during  the  growing  season  of  1952, 
growth  measurements  were  made 
on  plants  selected  at  random  in  each 
plot  in  the  spring  before  there  was 
evidence  of  differences  in  develop- 
ment. The  final  measurements  were 
made  in  October,  10  days  before  a 
freeze  which  killed  the  terminal 
buds.4    On  November  21  the  mature 


stalks  in  each  plot  were  counted 
and  weighed.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Inoculation  from  stunted  C.  P. 
36/105  to  healthy  C.  P.  36/105 
resulted  in  an  average  reduc- 
tion in  growth  of  9  percent  as 
compared  with  the  uninocu- 
lated  control. 

2.  Inoculation  from  stunted  C.  P. 
40/101  to  healthy  C.  P.  44/101 
resulted  in  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  9  percent  in  height  of 
stalk  and  26  percent  in  stalk 
weight  as  compared  with  the 
uninoculated  control.  These 
differences  in  growth  and 
weight  of  cane  between  inocu- 
lated and  control  plants  were 
entirely  comparable  with  those 
shown  by  canes  grown  from 
seed  pieces  taken  from  the 
stools  originally  selected  as 
stunted  and  as  healthy.  The 
plants  from  the  inoculated 
seed  cuttings  also  showed  the 
same  tendency  toward  abnor- 
mal stiffness  and  paler  leaf 
color  that  was  shown  by  the 
plants  grown  from  the  stunted 
stools. 

These  results  are  evidence  that 
the  cause  of  the  growth  retardation 
observed  in  the  field  was  trans- 
mitted to  apparently  healthy  plants 
by  inoculation  with  the  juice  of 
stunted  plants,  and,  together  with 
the  field  observations,  indicate  that 
a  hitherto  unrecognized  growth-re- 
tarding disease,  presumably  caused 
by  a  virus,  is  present  in  Louisiana. 
It  is  very  similar  in  its  symptoms 
and  effects,  as  determined  thus  far, 
to  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  of 
Australia,  but  further  studies  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
it  is  the  same,  as  well  as  to  answer 
many  other  questions  about  it. 
Among  these  are  its  origin,  its 
means  of  spread,  the  resistance  of 
parent,  commercial  and  promising 
unreleased  varieties  to  it,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  declines  of  varieties 
in  the  past. 

Surveys  that  have  been  made  thus 
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far  are  insufficient  to  give  detailed 
information  about  the  distribution 
of  the  disease.  The  percentage  of 
severely  stunted  stools  observed  has 
not  exceeded  five  percent  in  any 
field,  but  since  the  disease  does  not 
have  definite  symptoms  that  permit 
positive  identification  of  all  plants 
that  may  be  infected,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  determine  accurate- 
ly the  extent  to  which  the  disease 
may  be  present. 

It  would  be  entirely  unjustified 
to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port that  all  growth  retardation  of 
sugarcane  observed  in  the  State 
during  periods  of  drouth  is  caused 
by  this  disease.  It  seems  evident 
that  dry  weather  accentuates  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  but  the  va- 
rieties that  are  the  most  severely 
affected  by  dry  weather  may  be 
drouth-susceptible  for  other  reasons. 
There  are  also  other  causes  of  un- 
satisfactory growth  and  until  more 
is  known  about  the  stunting  disease, 
caution  must  be  observed  in  arriv- 
ing at  conclusions  regarding  its  im- 
portance. 

Plants  showing  extreme  stunting 
have  been  found  more  commonly  in 
C.  P.  36/105  and  C.  P.  44/101  than 
in  other  commercial  varieties,  but 
this  may  be  because  more  attention 
has  been  given  them  in  such  sur- 
veys as  it  has  been  possible  to  make, 
than  to  other  varieties.  However, 
regardless  of  the  diseases  these  va- 
rieties may  have,  they  will,  under 
most  conditions,  outyield  others  that 
might  be  substituted  for  them,  and 
until  they  can  be  replaced  with  va- 
rieties that  are  better,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  growers  continue  to 
plant  them.  Seed  cane  should  be 
taken  only  from  fields  that  show 
vigorous,  uniform  growth. 


1  Munpomory,  R.  W.  Report  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Pathology.  40th  Annual 
Roport  of  tho  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion,  Queensland,  Australia.     1040.     pp.  41-42. 

2  King.  N.  J.  Varietal  deterioration  in  Queens- 
land. Proc.  7th  Cong.  Int.  Soc.  Sugar  Cane  Tech. 
pp.  56-02.     1050. 

3  Steindl,  D.  R.  L.  Ratoon  stunting  disease. 
Proc.  7th  Cong.  Int.  Soo.  Sugar  Cane  Tech.  pp. 
457-405.     1050. 

*  The  growth  measurements  were  made  by 
R.   E.   Coleman,   physiologist  of  the  station. 
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could  buy  cheese  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland  at  prices  be- 
low our  own  cost  of  production. 
When  the  canning  of  whole  milk  is 
perfected,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Argentina  could  wipe  out  the 
entire  dairy  industry  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  exports  of  milk  to  us. 
Shoe  manufacturers  would  have  to 
give  up  in  face  of  competition  from 
shoes  imported  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  Central  European  coun- 
tries. Our  aluminum  could  be  manu- 
factured in  countries  with  sources 
of  the  raw  material  rather  than 
being  manufactured  here  with  im- 
ported raw  material.  Our  ship 
building  industries  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  ship  building  indus- 
tries in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Our  shipping  industry  could  not 
exist  without  the  protection  and 
subsidies  it  receives.  Australia  could 
supply  all  of  our  wool  needs. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  what  would  likely  hap- 
pen under  a  system  of  "free  trade." 
A  publication  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  entitled  "United 
States  Import  Duties  (1952)"  con- 
tains 236  pages  of  articles  having 
import  duties.  A  review  of  these 
duties  convinces  us  that  a  system 
of  "free  trade"  would  completely 
disrupt  the  economy  of  this  nation. 
Widespread  unemployment,  lower 
wage  rates,  lower  profits,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  many  indus- 
tries would  inevitably  result  from  a 
policy  of  "free  trade." 

As  an  example  of  what  would 
happen  under  free  trade  to  a  spe- 
cific commodity  which  we  have  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  more  than 
a  century,  we  cite  the  case  of  sugar. 
Foreign  sugar  producing  areas  have 
advantages  in  lower  wage  rates, 
cheaper  land,  and  lower  taxes; 
therefore  free  trade  would  mean  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  continental  United 
States,  including  the  sugar  cane  and 
srgar  beet  industries.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  hundred  pounds  of  raw 
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sugar  in  Cuba  is  about  $2.00  less 
than  in  Louisiana.  Only  50  cents  of 
the  approximate  $2.00  difference 
in  cost  of  production  is  offset  by  a 
tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  sold  in  the 
United  States.  This  leaves  Cuba  a 
substantial  profit  on  sugar  sold  in 
this  country.  As  previously  indi- 
cated the  institution  of  a  policy  of 
"free  trade"  would  mark  the  end 
not  only  of  all  tariffs  but  also  of 
all  quota  systems.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  sugar  quota  system  which 
divides  the  U.  S.  sugar  market 
among  all  producing  areas,  Cuba 
could  and  undoubtedly  would  put 
our  mainland  sugar  industry  out  of 
business  if  the  tariff  remained  at 
its  present,  all-time  low  of  only  50 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In  1934 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  was  $2.00 
a  hundred  pounds. 

If  the  mainland  sugar  industry 
were  destroyed,  sugar  prices  in  this 
country  would  be  subject  to  the 
wide  fluctuations  which  have  al- 
ways existed  in  the  world  sugar 
market.  In  1950  and  1951  world 
sugar  prices  were  considerably 
higher  than  U.  S.  sugar  prices.  At 
present  the  world  sugar  price  is 
considerably  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  Cuba.  It  is  of 
prime  importance  that  this  country 
have  a  stable  supply  of  sugar  at 
stable  prices.  In  war  time  we  have 
been  cut  off  from  some  of  our  off- 
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shore  supplies  of  sugar.  This  could 
easily  happen  again.  For  that  rea- 
son common  sense  dictates  that  we 
produce  a  substantial  amount  of 
sugar  on  the  U.  S.  mainland.  Sugar 
was  the  first  food  rationed  during 
World  War  II  and  the  last  food  re- 
moved from  rationing  after  the 
War.  May  we  point  out  at  this 
point  that  in  spite  of  existing  pro- 
tective measures,  sugar  today  is  one 
of  our  cheap  commodities.  It  is  our 
cheapest  energy  food !  The  market 
price  of  raw  sugar  today  is  less 
than  the  World  War  II  0.  P.  A. 
controlled  price.  We  know  of  no 
other  major  commodity  with  refer- 
ence to  which  this  is  true. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection to  consumers,  the  mainland 
sugar  industry  contributes  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  nation  by 
employing  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens,  by  paying  local,  State,  and 
National  taxes,  and  by  spending  all 
of  its  monetary  returns  in  buying 
goods  and  services  from  other 
United  States  citizens. 

A  system  of  "free  trade"  would 
eliminate  the  production  of  300,000 
acres  of  sugar  cane  annually  in  20 
Louisiana  parishes.  Sugar  cane  is 
the  major  cash  crop  and  the  major 
source  of  income  in  13  parishes.  No 
satisfactory  alternative  farm  enter- 
prise exists  for  most  sugar  cane 
farmers.  Free  trade  would  make 
useless  52  raw  sugar  mills  in  Lou- 
isiana. There  would  be  no  bagasse 
which  is  the  raw  material  used  by 
the  Celotex  Corporation  in  manu- 
facturing wall  board  and  is  a  raw 
material  which  may  be  the  basis 
for  new  industries  within  several 
years.  Destruction  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  would  also  destroy 
or  seriously  affect  many  businesses 
which  are  dependent  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  the  sugar  industry. 

This  year  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry has  produced  sugar,  syrup, 
molasses,  and  bagasse  valued  at 
more  than  $60,000,000  at  the  first 
processing  level.  This  constitutes 
new  wealth  derived  primarily  from 
sales    of    the    foregoing    Louisiana 
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produced  products  in  a  trade  area 
outside  the  State.  Practically  all  of 
this  money  wil  be  spent  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  more  particularly  in  the 
New  Orleans  trade  area,  for  labor, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other 
items  needed  to  produce  sugar  cane 
and  raw  sugar  and  for  family  living. 

In  addition  to  producing  sugar 
cane  and  products  therefrom  Lou- 
isiana has  eight  refineries  which 
not  only  refine  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
but  refine  imported  raw  sugar.  A 
system  of  "free  trade"  would  elimi- 
nate these  refineries  as  effectively 
as  it  would  the  raw  sugar  mills. 
Cuba  and  other  offshore  areas 
would  ship  us  refined  sugar  rather 
than  the  raw  product.  The  Louisi- 
ana sugar  refineries  annually  refine 
and  market  sugar  valued  at  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  in 
all  of  its  segments,  contributes  to 
the  support  of  labor,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  manufacturers,  and 
others  located  in  the  New  Orleans 
trade  area.  We  submit  the  contri- 
bution is  substantial.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
farmers,  and  the  raw  and  refined 
sugar  industries  as  well  as  other 
similar  situated  industries  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  free  trade 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  en- 
couraging the  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  new  industries  in  this 
area. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable 
measures  to  stimulate  foreign  trade, 
but  we  are  opposed  to  "free  trade" 
because  it  would  destroy  many 
American  industries,  seriously  crip- 
ple other  industries,  cause  us  to  ex- 
ploit our  labor  and  resources,  result 
in  widespread  unemployment,  lower 
our  standards  of  living,  and  lessen 
our  military  security. 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 
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ways  and  means  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  this  new  type  of  beet 
seed  that  gives  only  one  plant  in  a 
place".  This  new  character  of  sugar 
beet  seed  was  discovered  four  years 
ago  by  Dr.  V.  F.  Savitsky  at  the 
U.  S.  Plant  Field  Station,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  It  is  said  to  be  highly 
desirable  in  avoiding  the  labor  of 
hand-thinning  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  J.  M.   Steele 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
report  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Steele  who,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  was  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the 
Colonial  Sugars  Company.  He  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  New  Or- 
leans on  Christmas  Eve  morning. 

Mr.  Steele  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  a  host  of  people  both  in  and  out 
of  the  sugar  business.  We  join  with 
them  in  extending  our  sympathies 
to  his  widow  and  family. 
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Complete  Sugar  Factory  Equipment 
New  and  Rebuilt 


PUMPS 

CENTRIFUGALS 

TURBO-GENERATORS 


EVAPORATORS 
VACUUM  PANS 


TURBINES 
BULLDOZERS 
ROAD  GRADERS 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TUB  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


One  More  Kick 


The  "Old  Mule"  took  another 
kick  in  the  ribs  last  week  when  the 
Cuban  Government  announced  that 
350,000  Spanish  long  tons  of  their 
so-called  Stabilizing  Reserve  would 
be  released  for  sale  in  the  U.  S. 
Quota  Market  on  January  15th. 
Everyone  knew,  of  course,  that  this 
sugar  was  scheduled  for  release 
early  in  1953,  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  some  effort  would  be 
made  by  the  Cubans  to  keep  it  off 
the  market  until  March  1st.  This  is 
an  alarming  development  because 
apparently  the  idea  in  Cuba  of  stabi- 
lizing the  market  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ours.  We  thought  that  the 
Stabilizing  Reserve  was  to  keep  the 
price  of  sugar  up. 

Rumors  are  flying  that  the  Cu- 
bans are  sore  because  the  Puerto 
Ricans  have  been  given  a  1952-53 
production  allowance  of  1,190,000 
short  tons  by  the  USDA,  an  in- 
crease of  90,000  tons  over  the  origi- 
nally announced  figure.  The  re- 
lease, it  is  said,  is  their  way  of 
fighting  back.  If  this  is  true,  the 
resulting  "cold  war"  isn't  going  to 
help  our  season's  average  price.  The 
Louisiana  market  period  still  has 
three  weeks  to  go  and  raw  sugar 
has  already  dropped  fifteen  points. 

This  strikes  us  as  being  one  of 
those  "cut  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face"  situations,  which  would 
be  all  right  with  us  except  that  we 
have  been  clipped  in  the  melee,  a  de- 
velopment that  we  definitely  do  not 
appreciate. 

Technologists  To  Meet 

Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  President  of 
the  American  Society  of  Sugarcane 
Technologists,  has  announced  that 
his  organization  will  hold  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  February  5th,  1953 
at  the  Houma  Experiment  Station, 
Ilouma,   La. 

The      Agricultural      Section      will 
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meet  at  10 :00  A.  M.,  and  a  panel 
discussion  on  weed  control  including 
papers  by  those  who  have  worked 
in  this  field  will  be  presented.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Manufacturing 
Section  will  meet  and  a  program 
will  be  given  on  factory  evaluation 
of  new  sugarcane  varieties,  a  new 
filter,  and  an  ionic  clarification 
agent.  ; 

The  annual  banquet  will  begin  at 
6:00  p.  m.  at  the  LeBayou  Restau- 
rant, and  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Dave  Pearce,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker.  The  new  officers 
for  the  coming  year  will  also  be 
announced. 

All  members  and  others  interest- 
ed are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Queens  For  Breakfast 

1953  was  off  to  a  fine  start  for 
us.  We  had  breakfast  with  the 
queens ! 

Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  the  live-wire 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association, 
invited  us  to  dine  with  the  1952 
Sugar  Parish  Queens,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure. 

The  breakfast  was  held  on  New 
Year's  morning  in  the  main  dining 
room  of  the  La  Louisiane  Restau- 
rant in  New  Orleans  and  everything 
was  lovely — especially  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sylvia  Ann  Segura,  Her  Majesty, 
the  1952  Sugar  Queen  from  Iberia 
Parish ;  Beverly  Ann  Mire,  Assump- 
tion; Betty  Jean  Barker,  from 
Avoyelles  Parish;  Gail  Anderson, 
from  Iberville  Parish ;  Joan  LeBlanc, 
from  Lafayette  Parish;  Annie  B. 
Morrison,  from  Lafourche  Parish; 
Dianne  Pourciau,  from  Pointe  Cou- 
pee Parish ;  Janis  Mayeaux,  from 
Rapides  Parish ;  Marie  Campbell, 
from  St.  James  Parish;  Marjorie 
T.  Duhe,  from  St.  John  Parish; 
Barbara  Jean  Bertrand,  from  St. 
(Continued  on  page   138) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Benson  Talks 

Secretary  of  Agriculture-designate 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  in  a  recent  news 
conference,  announced  that  two  of 
the  most  "pressing"  problems  facing 
him  are:  one,  re-organization  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  with  a 
hope  of  reducing  its  costs  and  in- 
creasing its  efficiency;  and  two,  the 
question  of  continuing  the  expiring 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  He 
said  the  incoming  administration 
would  limit  Government  farm  aid 
programs  to  needs  that  cannot  be 
met  best  by  private  action. 

Mr.  Benson  said  his  guiding  pur- 
pose would  be  to  "strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  to  main- 
tain a  prosperous  agriculture  with 
a  minimum  of  Government  control 
within  the  free  enterprise  system." 

Benson  made  these  statements  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  three-day  meet- 
ing of  the  14-member  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  by  President- 
elect Eisenhower  to  help  draw  up 
the  GOP  farm  program. 

He  said  he  and  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  review  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  in  an  effort  to  find 
ways  of  providing  for  "better  co- 
ordination, elimination  of  functions 
not  essential  to  serve  the  public 
need,  and  to  effect  savings  wherever 
possible."  He  declined  to  make  any 
statement  on  possible  changes  in  the 
Department's  structure  or  personnel. 

There  has  been  considerable  spec- 
ulation as  to  whether  or  not  Benson 
had  a  hand  in  selecting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 


spirit  in  which  the  Secretary-desig- 
nate would  receive  the  Committee's 
recommendations.  That  doubt  has 
been  eliminated  by  Benson's  state- 
ment that  in  selecting  the  members 
of  the  Committee  and  the  aids  in 
his  Department,  he  was  seeking  to 
find  the  best  qualified  men  without 
regard  to  the  State  from  which 
they  came. 

"The  needs  of  American  agricul- 
ture," he  said,  "should  be  re-ex- 
amined and  each  need  studied  to 
see  whether  it  can  be  met  best  by 
public  or  private  action.  If  a  job 
is  a  public  one,  it  must  then  be  de- 
cided whether  it  can  best  be  handled 
by  local,  State  or  Federal  govern- 
ments or  a  combination  of  them. 

Bagasse  Paper,  Maybe? 

It  has  just  been  learned  from  a 
reliable  source  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  finally  prevailed 
upon  one  of  the  paper  mills  in  Texas 
to  agree  to  make  a  trial  run  of  pa- 
per made,  in  part,  from  bagasse,  the 
mill  to  be  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
run. 

The  mill  also  requires  that  the 
pulp  be  furnished  and  that  it  be 
mixed  with  wood,  preferably  in  pro- 
portions of  25%  to  30%  bagasse 
and  the  remainder  wood  pulp. 

About  50  tons  of  pulp  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  run.  The  gross  cost 
is  estimated  to  be  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  above  the  cost  of  the  pulp. 

The  problem  now  is  to  find  some 
concern  willing  to  make  the  pulp, 
some  inventor  willing  to  submit  his 
process  to  the  test,  and  some  fairy 
godfather  to  furnish  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Fertilizer    Sugar    Can< 
It  Pays  Off 


If  you  have  not  already  made  ar- 
rangements for  your  1953  fertilizer 
supply,  it's  later  than  you  think! 

Fertilizer  trials  and  experiments 
are  showing  that  commercial  nitro- 
gen can  be  profitably  applied  to 
plant  cane  where  large  amounts  of 
legumes  (10  tons  or  more  green 
weight  per  acre)  have  not  been 
turned  under. 

Nitrogen  is  considered  the  most 
important  fertilizer  element  in  in- 
creasing yields  of  sugar  cane.  Large 
yields  of  soybeans  and  sour  clover 
usually  indicate  that  land  is  ade- 
quately supplied  with  enough  potash 
and  phosphorus  to  produce  a  crop 
of  cane. 

Fertilizer  trials  and  experiments, 
over  a  period  of  years,  prove  that 
increased  use  of  fertilizer  results  in 
increased  yields. 

Generally  6  pounds  of  commercial 
nitrogen  applied  to  sugar  cane  in- 
creases the  production  one  ton.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Louisiana  State  University,  this  rate 
of  increase  applies  to  applications  of 
4-0  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  on  plant 
cane  and  80  to  100  pounds  on  stub- 
ble cane. 

A  one  ton  increase  in  yield  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  most  kinds  of 
nitrogen   fertilizer. 

Not  considering  the  cost  of  the 
fertilizer,  it  takes  as  much  money 
and  as  many  man  hours  to  produce 
15  tons  of  cane  per  acre  as  it  takes 
to  produce  30  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
Of  course  the  cost  of  harvesting  15 
tons   would   not  be   as   much   as   the 


cost  of  harvesting  30  tons  of  cane. 

Results  from  using  fertilizer  will 
vary  from  year  to  year  depending 
upon  weather.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, cane  well  fertilized  will  out 
produce  cane  not  fertilized  even  in 
years   of   unfavorable   weather. 

Good  farming  practices,  such  as 
good  seedbed,  correct  planting  with 
good  seed,  use  of  good  drainage, 
proper  control  of  weeds  and  insects, 
and  the  use  of  enough  fertilizer  is 
good  insurance  for  larger  yields. 

The  returns  from  money  invested 
in  fertilizer  certainly  justify  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  on  sugar  cane;  and 
according  to  Dr.  Sturgis  one  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer  will  usually  re- 
turn seven  dollars  on  good  stands 
of  cane  properly   cultivated. 

Below  are  the  fertilizer  recom- 
mendations of  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  the 
Houma  Station  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

L.    S.    U.    Recommendations 

"For  sugar  cane.  On  all  plant 
cane,  except  where  large  crops  of 
legumes  have  been  turned  under 
prior  to  planting  cane,  use  at  least 
UO  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where 
the  green  weight  of  legumes  turned 
under  ahead  of  planting  cane  is  as 
much  as  9  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  fertilize  the  plant 
cane. 

"On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, apply  60  to  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen. Where  known  deficiencies 
of  phosphorus  and  potassium  exist, 
which    is    usually    in    the    very    fine 

(Continued  on  page   134) 
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RESULTS  OF  TESTS  CONDUCTED  OYER  A  NUMBER  OF 
YEARS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  EFFECT  OF  SHAVING 
SUGARCANE  ON  YIELDS1 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert  and  R.  J.  Matherne,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investi- 
gations Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils   and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Studies  conducted  in  Louisiana 
during  the  period  1947-51,  inclusive, 
to  determine  the  effect  of  shaving 
the  plant  cane  crop  at  different 
dates  of  7  commercial  varieties 
planted  on  August  1,  September  1 
and  October  1,  show  that  yield  of 
cane  per  acre  were  reduced  in  the 
plant  cane  for  all  dates  of  plant- 
ing, and  the  succeeding  first  stub- 
ble crop  (not  shaved)  in  the  cane 
of  cane  planted  in  August  and 
September.  There  was  a  slight, 
though  insignificant,  increase  in  the 
first  stubble  yields  for  cane  planted 
in  October  and  shaved  in  February. 
Shaving  summer  plant  cane  in  Feb- 
ruary depressed  yields  approximate- 
ly one  ton  of  cane  per  acre  in  the 
average  of  all  tests,  but  shaving 
this  cane  in  March  reduced  yields  of 
cane  per  acre  by  over  4  tons  in  the 
average  of  all  varieties. 

The  varieties  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
36/105  and  C.  P.  43/47,  planted  in 
August  showed  the  greatest  reduc- 
tion in  yield  as  a  result  of  shaving, 
with  the  late  March  series  being 
the  most  seriously  affected.  Shav- 
ing fall  plant  cane  in  February  had 
the  least  harmful  effect,  apparently 
because  plants  were  not  as  advanced 
in  growth  and  consequently  less  tis- 
sue was  destroyed.  The  early  shav- 
ing permitted  early  regrowth  of  the 
cane,  but  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  early  shaving,  by  reason  of 
exposing  upper  eyes  near  the  sur- 
face, and,  possibly,  because  of  a 
depletion  of  stored  food  reserves  by 
the  greatly  stimulated  shoot  growth, 
will  result  in  severe  freeze  injury 
and  poor  stands  in  what  were  for- 
merly  good   stands. 

Shaving  under  conditions  existing 
in  1950,  as  a  result  of  the  mild  win- 


ter, greatly  affected  production  of 
both  cane  and  sugar  in  all  tests, 
but  especially  in  stubble  crops, 
where  cane  yields  were  reduced  by 
as  much  as  13  tons  per  acre.  Aver- 
age sugar  per  ton  yields  were  also 
depressed  because  stalks  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  growth  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  shaving  operation. 
Average  rate  of  stalk  elongation 
was  greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of 
shaving  during  1950.  For  the  first 
8  weeks,  when  crop  competition 
with  weeds  is  at  a  critical  stage, 
check  plots  grew  more  rapidly  than 
shaved  plots.  This  gave  a  decided 
advantage  to  unshaved  plots  in  com- 
peting with  summer  weeds.  The 
winter  annuals  destroyed  by  shav- 
ing would  not  offer  much  competi- 
tion during  the  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer. When  early  fall  or  summer 
plant  cane  is  damaged  by  freezer* 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue growing  so  that  it  will  be  in 
a  position  to  establish  an  effective 
cover  before  summer  annual  weeds 
germinate.  There  are  some  years 
when  little  if  any  damage  results 
from  shaving,  but  there  is  always 
some  danger  that  serious  injury 
will  result  from  this  operation. 

Summary 

Results  of  shaving  tests  on  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  during  the  period 
1947-50,   inclusive,   show  that: 

1.  Shaving  of  plant  cane  consist- 
ently depressed  yields  of  the  plant 
cane  crop  and  was  especially  harm- 
ful in  the  case  of  late  shaving  with 
August  planted  cane. 

2.  Residual  effect  of  shaving 
plant  cane  on  first  stubble  yields 
cannot  be  definitely  established  on 
the  basis  of  present  information  but 

(Continued  on  page   138) 
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A  NEW  WEED  KILLER 


(A  report  from  the  L.  S.  U. 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations) 

A  new  chemical  compound  used 
in  sugar  cane  weed  control  at  Loui- 
siana State  University  with  very 
favorable  results  has  been  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  at  the 
University  for  the  past  two  years 
and  just  recently  L.  S.  U.'s  Audubon 
Sugar  Factory  processed  large  sam- 
ples of  cane  grown  in  plots  treated 
with  CMU,  the  new  duPont  herbi- 
cide. Because  it  is  the  only  sugar 
factory  in  the  United  States  which 
operates  solely  for  research,  the 
Audubon  factory  was  called  on  for 
the  processing  task.  Analyses  of 
both  the  cane  and  its  products  furn- 
ished proof  of  their  non-toxicity,  a 
prerequisite  to  commercial  use  of 
CMU. 

Dr.  St.  John  P.  Chilton,  head  of 
the  department  of  botany,  bacteri- 
ology and  plant  pathology,  said, 
"We  think  it  has  great  possibilities 
and  it  merits  trial  with  both  sugar 
cane  and  cotton."  He  said  great 
labor-saving  costs  could  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  tests  conducted  with 
cotton    by    University    researchers. 

He  cited  results  of  one  test  in- 
volving slightly  more  than  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  the  compound  which 
reduced  hoeing  costs  from  $16.50 
to  $3.50  per  acre,  using  only  one 
application  of  the  chemical. 

Mark  B.  Weed,  technical  research 
specialist  who  did  considerable  work 
with  the  compound,  said  the  newly 
approved  herbicide  is  unique  in 
keeping  the  weeds  down  about  three 
times   longer   than   other   herbicides. 

"CMU  at  the  recommended  rates 
doesn't  reach  the  root  system  of  the 
cane  and  thus  causes  no  injury  to 
it.  Another  safeguard  is  that  it  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water,"  he 
said. 

The  L.  S.  U.  researchers  said  best 
results  were  obtained  in  tests  using 


from  1  to  1  1/4  pounds  per  acre  for 
cotton  and  from  2  to  4  pounds  per 
acre  for  sugar  cane.  With  Johnson 
Grass,  which  is  cane's  greatest 
weed  enemy,  and  annual  weeds, 
"one  can  expect  90  per  cent  control 
or  better,"  said  Researcher  Weed, 
duPont's    campus    representative. 

The  new  weed  killer  is  a  greyish 
white  solid  with  a  slight  odor.  It 
is  extremely  effective  at  very  low 
dosages  and  has  relatively  low 
flammability.  It  has  been  success- 
fully used  along  railroads  and  in 
soil   sterilization   projects. 

As  a  pre-emergence  treatment  at 
a  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre,  CMU 
will  control  most  annuals  for  a 
period  of  6-8  weeks.  Twelve  pounds 
per  acre  will  control  most  types  of 
vegetation  for  a  period  of  nearly 
one  year.  DuPont  specialists  say 
the  herbicide  looks  promising  in 
corn,  potatoes,  asparagus,  spinach, 
flax  and  pineapple  as  well  as  cotton 
and  sugar  cane  when  applied  be- 
fore the  weeds  arise. 

CMU  has  been  widely  tested  in 
every  state  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
as  well  as  in  Canada.  Experiments 
have  been  conducted  in  other  coun- 
tries also.  Comparatively  small 
amounts  control  such  annual  weeds 
as  crabgrass,  smartweed,  chess,  pig- 
weed, annual  ragweed,  sandbur, 
pursland  barnyard  grass,  foxtail, 
carpet  weed,  morning  glory,  cockle 
bur  and  others. 

Spraying  the  underside  of  tomato 
plant  leaves  with  a  10  ner  cent 
sugar  solution  and  a  small  amount 
of  antibiotic  will  help  the  plant 
through  a  transplanting  period 
without  wilting  and  growth  inter- 
ruption. Also,  since  sunlight  is  the 
largest  factor  in  creating  sugar  in 
the  leaves  of  all  green  plants,  the 
sugar  spray  will  help  home  gard- 
eners to  produce  thriving  plants 
although  thev  do  not  receive  suf- 
ficient sunlight. 
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WHAT  RESEARCH  MEANS 

TO  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

(Statement  by  G.  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane   League,   at  a  meeting   of  representatives    of   farm 

organizations  in  Louisiana,  December  19,  1952) 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
which  became  a  commercially  im- 
portant industry  as  early  as  1795 
was  built  upon  research.  The  in- 
dustry has  continued  in  existence 
and  grown  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  private  and  governmental 
research  conducted  throughout  the 
life  of  the  industry.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  review 
briefly  the  highlights  of  research  on 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  in  the  past 
and  to  point  out  what  future  re- 
search can  do  for  us.  Similar  ac- 
counts could  be  told  about  other 
commodities  represented  here  today. 

From  almost  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  the 
growers  realized  the  necessity  of 
getting  new  varieties  of  cane.  This 
need  still  exists.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  that,  when  a  superior 
variety  of  cane  is  obtained,  the 
variety  will  not  produce  high  yields 
indefinitely.  Although  cane  is  prop- 
agated vegetatively  and  a  variety 
supposedly  does  not  change  over  the 
years,  its  yields  do  go  down  for 
some  reason  not  yet  known.  So 
you  see,  if  we  are  to  merely  "hold 
our  own,"  we  must  have  a  continual 
development  of  new  varieties. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  cane  varieties 
were  imported  from  remote  parts 
of  the  world  by  individuals  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  industry. 
The  first  federal  appropriation  to 
introduce  new  canes  was  made  in 
1858.  This  was  the  year  when  cane 
rot  almost  wiped  out  the   industry. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  and  the 
"damn  Yankees"  destroyed  our  in- 
dustry. Reconstruction  of  the  sugar 
industry  was  a  long  hard  pull.  The 
recovery  was  due  to  the  research 
investigations  and  experiments  of 
cane  planters  with  a  "never-say-die" 


spirit.  During  this  period  one  of 
the  cane  planters  went  to  Java  and 
brought  back  a  successful  cane  va- 
riety. In  1893  two  more  important 
varieties  were  introduced. 

In  1885  the  cane  planters  founded 
their  own  experiment  station  at 
Kenner,  La.,  and  hired  Dr.  W.  C. 
Stubbs  as  its  director.  Two  years 
later  L.  S.  U.  took  over  and  oper- 
ated the  experiment  station,  moving 
it  to  Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans. 
Experiments  were  conducted  in 
chemistry,  sugar  engineering,  bac- 
teriology, plant  breeding,  and  ento- 
mology. The  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  transferred  in  1925  to 
Baton  Rouge  and  in  1928  it  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  where  it  has 
remained. 

In  1919  mosaic  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  Louisiana  cane.  This 
was  the  disease  which  was  destined 
to  almost  destroy  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar industry.  Some  research  workers 
foresaw  this  possibility  and  the 
managers  of  one  plantation  also  saw 
what  was  coming.  These  far-sighted 
planters  secured  a  small  quantity  of 
a  new  cane  variety  and  increased 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  the 
full  effect  of  the  mosaic  disease  had 
been  felt  and  the  production  of 
cane  had  dwindled  to  almost  noth- 
ing, these  far-sighted  gentlemen 
proved  they  were  as  unselfish  as 
they  were  far-sighted  and  shared 
their  increased  seed  cane  supply  of 
the  new  variety  with  all  other  cane 
planters.  The  industry  was  again 
saved ! 

In  1922  the  three  organizations 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  de- 
cided to  merge  into  one  organiza- 
tion to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
industry.  This  new  organization 
was    called    the     "American     Sugar 
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Cane  League."  In  1926  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  which  rep- 
resents cane  growers  and  processors 
realized  that  our  cane  variety  re- 
search program  had  to  be  placed  on 
a  safer  and  more  permanent  foun- 
dation. The  League,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  entered  into  a  co- 
operative cane  variety  breeding, 
testing,  increase,  and  distribution 
agreement.  This  agreement  is  still 
in  effect.  We  have  cane  breeding 
stations  at  Canal  Point,  Florida, 
and  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana.  There 
are  16  test  fields  and  52  seed  in- 
crease and  distribution  stations  in 
Louisiana.  This  cane  variety  re- 
search program  is  the  life-blood  of 
our  industry.  Without  it  we  would 
soon  pass  out  of  the  picture. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  cane  variety  research 
constitutes  the  total  research  pro- 
gram for  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. Other  phases  of  research 
are  also  necessary  for  our  existence. 
We  have  the  same  interest  in  re- 
search involving  disease,  insects, 
fertilization,  farm  and  factory  ma- 
chinery, weed  control,  and  drain- 
age. In  fact  we  are  interested  in 
any  research  which  might  help  us 
do  a  better  and  more  efficient  job 
of  producing  and  marketing  the 
things  we  produce.  I  know  you 
have  the  same  interest  regarding 
the  things  you  produce. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  unsolved 
problems  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry,  we  hesitate  to  have  our 
industry  held  up  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  research  has  done. 
The  need  for  research  is  so  great 
that  the  State  and  Federal  funds 
available  are  pitifully  inadequate. 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
through  the  years  has  supplemented 
these  public  funds.  The  research 
work  which  has  developed  all  of  the 
special  farm  machinery  which  has 
almost  completely  mechanized  our 
industry  was  done  with  private 
money.     Much     private    money    has 


been  and  is  still  being  spent  to  find 
uses  for  by-products  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
caught  in  a  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  of  production  and  declining 
sugar  prices.  More  research  is 
needed  to  help  us  reduce  our  unit 
cost.  We  must  produce  30  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  rather  than  20.  Re- 
search can  make  this  possible.  We 
must  find  more  profitable  ways  to 
use  and  market  bagasse  and  black- 
strap molasses  which  are  our  two 
important  by-products.  Research 
will   provide   the   answers   here,   too. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  benefits  tax-paying  con- 
sumers reap  from  agricultural  re- 
search exceed  manyfold  the  expendi- 
tures for  such  research.  The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  is  glad  to 
join  in  the  movement  to  increase 
public  support  for  research  in  agri- 
culture. 


FERTILIZER 

(Continued  from  page  130) 
sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types,  25 
to  40  pounds  of  P2Or,  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  KoO  should  be  applied  in 
addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some  cases 
the  plant  food  may  be  supplied  by 
the  application  of  500  pounds  of  12- 
8-12  or  6-8-12  per  acre  supplemented 
with  40  to  70  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  either  solid  or  liquid  materials. 
Experiments  with  fertilizer  on  stub- 
ble cane  for  the  past  5  years  have 
shown  an  average  increase  of  10 
tons  per  acre  from  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers. 

"On  the  medium  to  light  textured 
soils  of  the  Pleistocene  Mississippi 
Terraces  where  stubble  cane  is  being 
grown,  apply  80  to  100  pounds  of 
nitroqen,  25  to  40  pounds  of  P^O. 
and  40  to  60  pounds  of  KjO. 

"Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or  liq- 
uid material.  Where  anhydrous  am- 
monia is  being  used  to  supply  nitro- 
gen, minerals  may  be  applied  either 
before  the  ammonia  or  in  the  same 
operation  from  hoppers  mounted  on 
(Continued  on  page   139) 
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SUGAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1953 


Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration 
(Sugar  Branch) 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Subchapter  B — Sugar  Requirements 
and  Quotas 
(Sugar  Reg.  811) 
PART  811  — SUGAR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS:   CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1953 
Basis  and  purpose.    The  determi- 
nation set  forth  below  is  made  pur- 
suant to   section   201   of  the   Sugar 
Act  of  1948.    The  act  requires  that 
the   Secretary   of  Agriculture   make 
such  determination  for  the  calendar 
year  1953  during  December  of  1952. 
The   determination   has   been   based, 
insofar  as   required   by   section   201 
of  the  act,   on   official   statistics   of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
statistics   published    by   other   agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
purpose  of  such  determination  is  to 
provide  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consum- 
ers in  the  continental  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1953.    The  de- 
termination provides  a  basis  for  the 
establishment    of    sugar    quotas    for 
such   year  pursuant   to    section    202 
of  the  act. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  de- 
termination, notice  was  given  (17 
F.  R.  9564)  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  preparing,  among 
other  things,  to  determine  the  sugar 
requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
1953  and  that  any  interested  person 
might  present  any  data,  views,  or 
arguments  with  respect  thereto  at 
a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  November  13,  1952. 
In  addition,  the  notice  stated  that 
any  interested  person  might  present 
any  data,  views,  or  arguments  with 
respect  thereto  in  writing  not  later 
than  November  26,  1952.  In  making 
this  determination  due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  data,  views 
and  arguments  expressed  at  the 
hearing  held  on  November  13,  1952, 


and  the  data,  views  and  arguments 
submitted  in  writing  on  or  before 
November  26,  1952,  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act   (60  Stat.  237). 

Since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determine  sugar  requirements 
for  the  calendar  year  1953  during 
the  month  of  December  1952,  it  is 
not  possible  to  comply  with  the  30- 
day  effective  date  requirement  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Accordingly,  this  determination  shall 
be  effective  when  published  in  the 
Federal    Register. 

§  811.4  Sugar  requirements  1953. 
The  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  continental  United  States  for 
the    calendar    year    1953    is    hereby 

determined  to  be  7,800,000  short 
tons,   raw  value. 

STATEMENT   OF   BASIS  AND 

CONSIDERATIONS 
Section   201    of   the    Sugar   Act   of 
1948   reads  as   follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine 
for  each  calendar  year,  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1948,  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  continental  United  States ; 
such  determinations  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  December  in 
each  year  for  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  (in  the  case  of  the 
calendar  year  1948,  during  the 
first  ten  days  thereof)  and  at  such 
other  times  during  such  calendar 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  to  meet  such  require- 
ments. In  making  such  determina- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  use  as 
a  basis  the  quantity  of  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  distributed  for 
consumption,  as  indicated  by  of- 
ficial statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  during  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  October  31 
next  preceding  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  determination  is 
being   made,    and    shall    make    al- 
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lowances  for  a  deficiency  or  sur- 
plus in  inventories  of  sugar,  and 
for  changes  in  consumption  be- 
cause of  changes  in  population 
and  demand  conditions,  as  compu- 
ted from  statistics  published  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and,  in  order  that  such  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  so  as 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  consum- 
ers and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  pro- 
viding such  supply  of  sugar  as 
will  be  consumed  at  prices  which 
will  not  be  excessive  to  consumers 
and  which  will  fairly  and  equita- 
bly maintain  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, the  Secretary,  in  making  any 
such  determination,  in  addition  to 
the  consumption,  inventory,  pop- 
ulation, and  demand  factors  above 
specified  and  the  level  and  trend 
of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
shall  take  into  consideration  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  at 
wholesale  for  refined  sugar  that 
would  result  from  such  determi- 
nation and  the  general  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  the  relationship 
between  prices  at  wholesale  for 
refined  sugar  and  the  general 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
obtaining  during  1947  prior  to 
the  termination  of  price  control 
of  sugar  as  indicated  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index  as  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  determination  of  sugar 
requirements  has  been  based  upon 
the  following: 

(a)  Distribution  of  sugar  for  con- 
sumption during  the  twelve-month 
period  ended  October  31,  1952.  For 
the  twelve  months  ended  October 
31,  1952,  the  quantity  of  sugar  dis- 
tributed for  consumption  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  was  approxi- 
mately 8,069,000  short  tons,  raw 
value. 

(b)  Inventories  of  sugar.  Sugar 
inventories  of  wholesalers,  retailers 
and    industrial    consumers    on    Sep- 


tember 30,  1952,  were  41,000  short 
tons  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Thus, 
adjusting  the  distribution  shown 
above  for  the  change  in  these  inven- 
tories, the  use  of  sugar  in  the  twelve 
months  ended  October  31,  1952,  ap- 
proximated 8,100,000  tons.  Unless 
distribution  of  sugar  in  December 
is  abnormally  high,  a  further  re- 
duction in  inventories  will  take 
place  by  the  end  of  1952,  probably 
to  a  level  no  higher  than  that  which 
prevailed  on  January  1,  1952.  Re- 
finers' and  importers'  stocks  of  sug- 
ar on  October  31,  1952,  were  about 
124,000  tons  lower  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. Stocks  of  Gulf  refiners  on  De- 
cember 31,  1952,  may  be  higher 
than  a  year  ago  due  to  the  size  of 
the  mainland  cane  crop  but  stocks 
of  other  refiners  and  importers  may 
be  lower.  t 

Larger  stocks  of  sugar  in  the 
hands  of  refiners,  importers,  other 
distributors  and  users  would  be  de- 
sirable from  many  points  of  view. 
However,  experience  demonstrates 
that  larger  supplies,  because  they 
induce  anticipation  of  lower  prices, 
fail  to  encourage,  and  may  actually 
discourage,  such  accumulation  of 
stocks.  Therefore,  quota  increases 
to  provide  for  stocks  in  excess  of 
the  quantities  necessary  to  maintain 
stable  rates  of  refining  and  distri- 
bution are  not  appropriate  until  pre- 
vailing prices  and  the  rates  of  move- 
ment of  sugar  indicate  that  larger 
stocks  will  be  acquired  and  held  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  Accordingly,  nei- 
ther a  deficiency  nor  a  surplus  in 
inventories  at  the  end  of  the  quota 
year  is  anticipated  and  the  small 
allowance  that  is  made  is  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  distribu- 
tion and  estimated  use  of  sugar  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  October 
31,  1952. 

(c)  Population  and  demand  con- 
ditions. The  population  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  on  July  1, 
1953,  is  now  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  be  about  1.4 
percent  greater  than  on  July  1, 
1952.    About   100  000   short   tons   of 
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sugar,  raw  value,  should  be  required 
by  this  increase  and  an  allowance  is 
made  accordingly.  The  purchasing 
power  of  consumers  is  not  expected 
to  differ  from  that  of  the  base  peri- 
od sufficiently  to  significantly  af- 
fect the  demand  for  sugar. 

(d)  Relationship  between  whole- 
sale sugar  prices  and  cost  of  living. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  1952 
the  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar 
averaged  about  1.31  cents  per  pound 
less  than  the  price  necessary  to 
maintain  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  Consum- 
ers' Price  Index  that  existed  during 
the  last  ten  months  of  price  control 
in  1947.  In  October  1952,  the  latest 
month  for  which  the  index  is  avail- 
able, a  price  of  9.97  cents  per  pound 
would  have  been  required  to  main- 
tain such  relationship.  The  current 
wholesale  price  of  8.8  cents  per 
pound  in  the  East  and  on  the  West 
Coast,  therefore,  is  1.17  cents  per 
pound  ibelow  the  level  required  to 
be  considered  in  making  this  deter- 
mination. Since  lower  prices  pre- 
vail in  the  Midwest  and  South  Cen- 
tral States,  an  even  greater  diver- 
gence exists  in  those  areas.  Average 
quoted  prices  of  refined  sugar  dur- 
ing the  first  10  months  of  1952  were 
about  4  percent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1947,  where- 
as prices  paid  by  farmers,  including 
interest,  taxes  and  wage   rates,   in- 


creased about  21  percent  in  the  same 
period.  The  acreage  planted  to  sug- 
ar beets  was  reduced  in  1951  and 
1952.  Data  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1951  and  1952  show  increases 
in  sugar  prices  and  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers  that  were  about  equal. 

Sugar  prices  followed  a  slowly 
rising  trend  through  most  of  1952 
in  contrast  with  the  rapid  rise  and 
fall  in  1951.  However,  the  average 
prices  for  the  two  years,  together 
with  current  "futures"  quotations 
for  1953,  show  that  strong  measures 
are  necessary  to  achieve  the  price 
objectives  of  the  act.  Accordingly, 
a  reduction  of  400,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  is  made  in  the  determina- 
tion as  a  price  stimulus. 

The  allowances  stated  above  when 
applied  to  distribution  in  the  base 
period  result  in  7,800,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  as  the  level  of  require- 
ments determined  herein. 

It  is  hereby  found  and  concluded 
that  the  determination  made  above 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,   as   amended. 

(Sees.  201  and  403,  61  Stat.  923, 
932;  7  U.S.  C,  Sup.,  1111,   1153). 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
5th  day  of  December,  1952. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the    Department   of   Agriculture. 
Charles   F.    Brannan 
Secretary 
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Commercial  Members 
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AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdide  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SHAVING 

(Continued  from  page   131) 
results  indicate  a  probably  harmful 
effect  in  the  case  of  summer  plant 
cane. 

3.  Shaving  had  no  measurable  ef- 
fect on  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  in  tests  conducted  prior 
to  the  unusually  mild  winter  of 
1949-50. 

4.  Shaving  is  much  more  in- 
jurious in  some  years  than  in 
others,  and  especially  so  following 
unusually  mild  winters. 


1  Condensation  of  a  paper  prepared 
for  presentation  at  the  Eighth  Congress 
of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane   Technologists. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  128) 
Landry  Parish;  Sydnie  Mae  Ma- 
raist,  from  St.  Martin  Parish; 
Marilyn  LeBouef,  from  St.  Mary 
Parish;  Shirley  Champagne,  from 
Terrebonne  Parish;  Dolores  Ann 
Hebert,  from  Vermilion  Parish; 
and  Cletta  Ann  Daigle,  from  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Those  of  you  who  saw  the  tele- 
vision program  of  the  D.  H.  Holmes 
Co.,  Ltd.,  on  Sunday  the  4th,  know 
that  a  few  other  people  attended 
the  breakfast,  including  President 
L.  A.  Borne,  who  came  in  from 
Raceland  for  the  big  event.  The 
queen  you  saw  sitting  on  Mr. 
Borne's  right  is  the  one  I  have 
breakfast  with  every  morning. 

An  Important  Article 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  article  by  Messrs  Hebert  and 
Matherne  beginning  on  page  131  of 
this  issue  showing  the  results  of 
tests  conducted  over  a  number  of 
years  by  these  two  scientists  to 
determine  what  effect  the  practice 
of  shaving  sugarcane  has  on  cane 
yields. 

This  is  a  very  timely  report  and 
should  be  helpful  to  you  in  plan- 
ning your  field  work.  Be  sure  to 
read  it. 
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FERTILIZER 

(Continued  from  Page  134) 

the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The  prac- 
tice of  splitting  applications  of  ni- 
trogen to  cane  on  medium  textured 
soils  where  as  much  as  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  is  applied  is  proving  to 
be  profitable.  Half  of  the  nitrogen 
can  be  applied  four  inches  deep  in 
the  middles  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Ammonia  especially  lends  itself  to 
such  a  practice  and  work  is  now  in 
progress  along  this  line." 

U.  S.  D.  A.   Recommendations 

"Average  results  in  the  Western 
Section  indicate  that  about  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are  suf- 
ficient for  plant  cane.  Stubble  cane 
requires  about  60  to  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  and  indications 
are  that  profitable  response  may  be 
obtained  from  the  use  of  up  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  on  some  of  the 
lighter  soils. 

"Average  results  in  the  Eastern 
Section  indicate  that  about  36 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  should 
be  used  on  plant  cane  on  light  soil 
and  60  to  80  pounds  on  plant  cane 
on  heavy  soil.  Stubble  cane  will 
usually  respond  profitably  to  60  to 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soil. 

"In  both  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Sections,  stubble  cane  on  light  soils 
may  show  additional  response  to  the 
use  of  phosphate,  or  potash,  or  both, 
when  combined  with  the  higher 
rates  of  application  of  nitrogen. 
These  additional  yield  increases,  as 
compared  to  yields  obtained  from 
the  nitrogen  alone,  are  quite  vari- 
able, and  on  the  average  are  often 
too  small  to  be  profitable.  There- 
fore the  general  application  of  phos- 
phate or  potash,  or  both,  with  the 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended." 


Announcing  .  .  . 

PLANTATION'S  2.  4-D  AND  T.C.A. 
PURPLE  BANDS 

Plantation  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Corp. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


moor£  sreei,  /**. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
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Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 
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Ohio  Gear  Co. 
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ELIMINATE 

HIGH    LABOR    COSTS 

With  a 

Castagnos  Ditcher 

The  Castagnos  Ditcher  will  accom- 
plish the  work  of  50  laborers  using 
picks  and  shovels  in  ditching  opera- 
tions on  your  sugar  cane  plantation. 
Makes  possible  the  year-round  profit- 
able operation  of  any  Castagnos 
Tractor-Type  Sugar  Cane  Loader,  on 
which  it  can  be  quickly  attached.  Maintenance  can  usually  be  performed  on 
the  job  by  any  competent  mechanic.    Capacity  Va  yard. 

SALES  OFFICES 

Castagnos  Cane  Loader  Co.,  Inc.  Donaldsonville,  La. 

G.  W.  Switzer  Farm  Equipment  Co.  Jeanerette,  La. 

Mattingly  Tractor  and   Implement  Co.  Thibodaux,  La. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SUGAR   EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 


SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 

416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  US  A.  P.O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA 
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For  Your 
Weed  Control  Program 

Use  GENERAL  CHEMICAL'S 

SODIUM  TCA 

in  LIQUID  form 


Concentrated 

•  Contains  equivalent  of  6  lbs.  of  dry  product  per  gallon 

Easier  to  Handle  and  Use 

•  Liquid  — nothing  to  dissolve;   just  mix  with  water 

•  No   irritating   dust 

•  Nothing  to  clog  nozzles  or  strainers 

•  Contains  special  corrosion  inhibitors  to  help  protect  spray 
equipment 

Now  Available  From 

ALEXANDRIA  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

2022   3rd  St.,   Alexandria,   La.    •    Phone  32511 
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care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout    the   Sugar    Industry. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THi LBAGUt 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Hard  Going 

We  have  read  with  a  great  amount 
of  interest  the  talk  that  Phillip  E. 
Jones  of  the  Sugar  Branch,  made 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Beet  Growers, 
held  in  Billings,  Montana,  early  in 
December  in  which  he  points  out 
some  of  the  troubles  of  those  who 
administer  the   Sugar  Act. 

All  of  us  know,  of  course,  that 
the  job  of  administering  the  Sugar 
Act  is  no  bed  of  roses.  We  feel, 
however,  that  most  of  the  woes  of 
the  Sugar  Branch  stem  from  their 
attitude  towards  section  201  of  the 
Sugar  Act  which,  to  us,  sets  a  defi- 
nite goal  for  sugar  prices,  but  which 
they  apparently  regard  as  more  or 
less  meaningless. 

This  position  has  left  them  wide- 
open  to  attack  from  all  directions 
and,  when  you  disregard  the  rules, 
the  game  gets  rough. 

Paper  From  Bagasse 

The  Valite  Corporation,  of  Lock- 
port,  La.,  has  announced  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  necessity  has  been  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  the  erection  of  a  paper  mill  to 
manufacture  paper  from  bagasse. 

T.  M.  Barker,  Vice-President  of 
the  Corporation,  told  the  Executive 
Committee  of  your  League  that  the 
plant  will  be  located  on  the  Valen- 
tine Sugar  Company  property  in 
Lockport,  La.,  and  that  it  will  cost 
over  two  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($2,600,000.00).  Pres- 
ent plans  call  for  its  completion  by 
the  end  of  1953. 

Many  people  have  been  dreaming 
during  the  past  few  years  of  mak- 
ing paper  from  sugarcane  bagasse. 
Now  somebody  is  doing  something 
about  it  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  unanimously  gone  on 
record  as  complimenting  Mr.  Barker 
and   his   associates   for   their  enter- 


prise in  making  these  dreams  come 
true. 

We  are  especially  proud  because 
this  is  a  local  accomplishment  by 
local  people  who  have  been  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  for  a  long 
time. 

Correction 

Leo  P.  Hebert,  co-author  with  R.  J. 
Matherne  of  the  article  about  the  ad- 
visability of  shaving  cane,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  15th  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin,  has  called  our 
attention  to  a  bad  bust  our  proof 
reader  made  when  checking  his  ar- 
ticle, and  we  hasten  to  correct  this 
error.  About  half-way  down  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  article 
there  is  a  sentence  that  begins, 
"When  early  fall  or  summer  plant 
cane  is  damaged",  etc.  The  word 
damaged  should  be  undamaged  and 
the  sentence  should  read  as  follows: 

"When  early  fall  or  summer  plant 
cane  is  undamaged  by  freezes  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue growing  so  that  it  will  be  in 
a  position  to  establish  an  effective 
cover  before  summer  annual  weeds 
germinate." 

If  you  have  not  already  read  this 
article,  we  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Messrs.  Hebert  and  Matherne  indi- 
cate that  damage  is  done  when  you 
disturb  established  root  systems  by 
shaving. 

Sugarcane  Machinery 

Our  friend,  E.  A.  Maier,  Agricul- 
turalist of  the  big  South  Coast  Cor- 
poration, tells  us  that  his  book,  the 
"Story  of  Sugarcane  Machinery",  is 
now  off  the   press  and   available. 

The  Story  of  Sugarcane  Machin- 
ery is  covered  in  twelve  chapters 
under  the  following  titles:  1.  Loui- 
siana Cane  Growing  Area,  2.  The 
Introduction  of  Implements,  3.  Trac- 
tive Power,  4.  Preparation  for  Sug- 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Benson  Reorganizes 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  Taft 
Benson's  first  official  act  was  to 
reorganize  his  Department  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  units  from 
20  to  4.  All  of  the  re-grouped  agen- 
cies will  retain  their  present  struc- 
ture with  the  exception  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program 
which  will  be  transferred  from  Pro- 
duction &  Marketing  Administra- 
tion and  placed  with  the  new  Re- 
search, Extension  and  Land-use 
Group.  The  four  major  groupings 
established  under  the  revision   are: 

Commodity  Marketing  and  Ad- 
justment Group — headed  by  John 
H.  Davis,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration President,  and  including  C.C. 
C.  Commodity  Exchange  Authority, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 

Agricultural  Credit  Group — head- 
ed by  Romeo  E.  Short,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary,  to  include  Farm  Cre- 
dit Administration,  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication  Administration. 

Research,  Extension  and  Land-use 
Group — headed  by  J.  Earl  Coke,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  to  include  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Extension  Service,  Forest  Service, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
grams Branch. 

D  e  p  a  r  t  m  ental  Administration 
Group — headed  by  Richard  D.  Al- 
pin,  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  to 
include   hearing   examiners,   library, 


Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Of- 
fice of  Information,  and  Offices  of 
Personnel  and  Plant  and  Operations. 

GOP  Labor  Policy 

It  is  common  knowledge  now  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  attempt  no  detailed  amend- 
ments to  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor 
Law.  Instead,  President  Eisenhow- 
er is  expected  to  leave  to  Members 
of  Congress  the  difficult  job  of  try- 
ing to  make  the  Act  acceptable  to 
labor  as  well  as  management. 

Senator  Taft  apparently  will  set 
the  GOP's  labor  policy.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Durkin  may  speak  for  la- 
bor but  not  for  the  Administration. 
Taft  has  indicated  that  he  is  plan- 
ning a  new  bill  to  revise,  but  not 
re-write  completely  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law.  He  wants  to  preserve  the 
emergency  ant  i-strike  injunction, 
bans  on  the  closed  shop,  and  sec- 
ondary boycott   provisions,   he   said. 

Republicans  on  both  House  and 
Senate  Labor  Committees  are  main- 
ly strong  backers  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  and  a  number  of  Democratic 
members  of  those  committees  voted 
for  the  original  law.  Senator  Taft 
seems  to  have  the  situation  under 
control. 

Washington    Mardi    Gras 

Felix  M.  (Dan)  Broussard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  State  Society 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  announc- 
ed "a  forthcoming  gala  Mardi  Gras 
Ball  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Sesquicentennial  celebration  for  the 
evening  of  February  13th."  The 
event  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
(Continued  on  page   155) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  final  production  figures  cov- 
ering the  1952-53  Louisiana  cane 
crop  will  show  that  over  5,600,000 
net  tons  of  cane  were  ground  for 
sugar,  and  that  over  450,000  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  were  produced. 

Many  people  are  wondering  why 
this  crop  seemed  to  completely 
stump  the  experts  who  first  over 
estimated,  and  then  under  estimated 
the  production. 

The  answer  to  why  the  1952  cane 
crop  was  large  has  two  possible  solu- 
tions.   These  are : 

(1)  Weather  conditions  were  fav- 
orable for  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane, or 

(2)  The  use  of  greater  amounts 
of  fertilizers,  the  better  control  of 
Johnson  grass,  proper  cultivation 
with  respect  to  the  rainfall,  and  an 
increased  acreage  in  a  few  superior 
varieties  resulted   in  large  yields. 

In  considering  weather  conditions 
we  can  say  with  a  large  degree  of 
cartainty  that  rainfall  was  not  ade- 
quate throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son for  the  best  production  of  sug- 
arcane. The  extended  late  summer 
drought  severely  reduced  yields. 

Mother  Nature,  however,  was  not 
altogether  mean  to  us.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  rainfall  in  the 
spring  was  distributed  in  a  manner 
that  allowed  proper  cultivation.  Cer- 
tainly weather  conditions  for  har- 
vesting were  as  close  to  the  ideal 
as  could  be  asked  for.  The  few 
freezes  that  occurred  caused  the 
harvester's  knife  to  be  lowered  a 
little  but  this  was  not  all  bad  be- 
cause lowering  the  knife  made  for 
better    topping    and    more    farmers 


The   1952   Cane   Crop 

delivered  "par  cane"  to  the  mill  be- 
cause the  cane  was  properly  topped. 
In  general  the  extended  1952  sum- 
mer drought  has  been  credited  with 
causing  low  purities,  but  to  offset 
the  low  purities,  sucrose  was  gener- 
ally good  throughout  the  entire 
grinding   season. 

In  spite  of  "unfavorable  weather" 
for  sugarcane  production  in  1952, 
greater  use  of  fertilizer,  better  con- 
trol of  Johnson  grass,  proper  cul- 
tivation, and  the  using  of  better 
adapted  varieties  for  specific  soils 
seem  to  be  the  real  answer  to  "why 
was  the  1952  crop  large?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  "why 
the  1952  crop  was  over  estimated 
and  under  estimated"  will  have  to 
be  explained  in  steps. 

From  June  1  through  August  1 
estimates  made  by  stand  count  or 
cane  on  the  row,  showed  a  good 
stand.  These  estimates  were  made 
on  the  assumption  that  August, 
September,  and  early  October  would 
bring  rainfall  that  would  favor 
growth.  Therefore,  because  of  the 
heavy  stands  in  August,  the  crop 
estimate  was  high.  But  by  October 
the  tide  changed,  the  extended 
drought  had  not  favored  growth. 
The  cane  had  not  grown  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  in  the  earlier  months.  Be- 
cause the  cane  had  not  grown  as  it 
should  in  the  last  month  of  the 
growing  season  the  estimate  made 
of  the  crop  at  the  outset  of  grind- 
ing was  much  under  the  actual  pro- 
duction. What  had  been  overlooked 
was  that  an  even  larger  stand  was 
on    the    land    in    August    than    was 

(Continued   on   page    155) 
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WEED  CONTROL  IN  SUGARCANE 


By  E.  R.  Stamper  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


The  following  recommendations 
for  Johnson  grass  control  in  sugar- 
cane are  based  on  the  results  from 
over  five  years  of  research  by  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  While  the  recommenda- 
tions are  not  considered  to  be  the 
ideal  ones,  they  are  the  best  avail- 
able, both  from  the  research  results 
obtained,  and  trial  by  various  indi- 
viduals on  their  own  plantations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  new  chemi- 
cals will  eventually  reduce  costs  con- 
siderably and  also  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  a  chemical  weed  con- 
trol program,  but  no  one  can  afford 
to  wait  until  the  ideal  program  is 
found. 

Johnson  Grass  Control  in  Fields 

Fallow  Plowing:  It  is  necessary 
to  plow  thoroughly  six  to  eight 
times  all  land  to  be  planted  to  sug- 
arcane in  order  to  kill  the  Johnson 
grass  plants  and  their  rhizomes 
from  the  previous  stubble  cane  crop. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  fallow 
plowing. 

Plant  Cane  Crop :  In  order  to  pre- 
vent reinfestation  of  the  plant  cane 
from  Johnson  grass  seedlings,  and 
in  most  areas  where  large  amounts 
of  Johnson  grass  occur  in  stubble 
crops,  there  are  seedlings,  a  chemi- 
cal  control   program   is   essential. 

Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  plant- 
ed Angust  1  to  October  15) 1 

1.  Surface  of  soil  should  be  made 
firm  by  rolling  or  cultipacking  im- 
mediately after  planting  and  cover- 
ing the  cane. 

2.  Apply  a  drill  spray  of  1  lb. 
acid  equivalent  of  the  amine  salt  of 
2,  4-D  on  band  36"  wide  on  top  of 
the  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks  la- 
ter, or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7 
lbs.  of  90%  TO  A  powder  or  5  to  9 
pints  of  liquid  TCA  (50%  liquid 
concentrate)  per  acre  on  24"  drill 
area,  depending  on  the  number  of 
seedlings  escaping  the  2,  4-D  treat- 


ment. 

4.  Cultivate  middles  and  sides  of 
rows  as  needed,  and  rogue  carefully. 

Spring  Treatment:  1.  Immediate- 
ly after  shaving  and  off-bearing,  if 
shaving  is  practiced,  apply  4  lbs.  of 
90%  TCA  powder  or  5  pints  of  liq- 
uid TCA  (50%  liquid  concentrate) 
on  24"  to  30"  band  on  drill. 

2.  One  month  later  or  immediate- 
ly after  fertilizing  the  cane,  apply 
same  amount  of  TCA  as  given  in  1, 
plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of  amine 
salt  of  2,  4-D  on  24"  to30"  band  on 
drill. 

3.  Rogue  as  necessary  to  remove 
Johnson  grass  plants  which  have  es- 
caped the  chemical. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
2,  4-D  as  blanket  spray  (the  whole 
area  of  row)  immediately  after  lay- 
by. 

5.  A  careful  roguing  is  recom- 
mended after  layby. 

Stubble  Cane:  Recommended  for 
badly  infested  stubble  and  for  stub- 
ble from  plant  cane  under  a  control 
program  if  the  stubble  is  shaved 
and  off-barred. 

1.  Shave,  offbarr,  and  if  possible 
use  a  rotary  hoe  or  stubble  digger. 

2.  Apply  11  lbs.  of  90%  TCA 
powder  or  15  pints  of  liquid  TCA 
(50%  liguid  concentrate)  on  a  band 
24"  to  30"  wide  on  drill.  This 
should  be  applied  immediately  after 
shaving  and  offbarring,  and  before 
the  Johnson  grass  has  sprouted. 

3.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  as  a 
blanket  spray  immediately  after  lay- 
by. 

4.  Knife  escaped  Johnson  grass 
heads  to  reduce  seed  production. 

Spot  Treatment :  Recommenda- 
tions where  only  an  average  of  one 
stool  of  Johnson  grass  can  be  seen 
heading  every  50  ft.  of  row  or  less 
than  one  every  50  ft.  of  row,  and 
seedlings  are  known  not  to  be  too 
plentiful. 

(Continued  on  page   153) 
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PRESIDENT  EISENHOWERS'S  AIDES 

(Supplied  by  Joe  Ferris) 

White  House 

Assistant  to  President,  Sherman  Adams   (Gov.  New  Hampshire) 
Assistant  to  Assistant,  Maxwell  M.  Rabb 
Special  Assistant,  Charles  F.  Willis 

Secretary  to  President,  Arthur  H.  Vandenburg,  Jr.    (Michigan) 
Press  Asst.  to  President,  James  A.  Haggerty,  Jr.    (New  York) 
Special  Asst.  to  President,  Maj.  Gen.  Wilton  B.  Persons    (Ret)    Legisla- 
tive Liaison    (Alabama) 
Special  Counsel,  Thomas  E.  Stephens 

Administrative   Assistants 

National  Security  Council  Coordinator,  Robert  Cutler 
Economics  Administrator,  Dr.  Gabriel  Hauge 
Speeches  and  Reports,  Emmett  J.  Hughes 

Executive  Departments  and  Agencies 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles 

Under-Sec.  for  Administration,  Donald  B.  Laurie 

Permanent  Representative  to  United  Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  Thurston  Bullard  Morton 

Carl  McCardle 
Legal  Advisor,  Herman  Phleger    (California) 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich   (New  York) 
Secretary  of  The  Treasury,  George  H.  Humphrey    (Ohio) 
Under-Secretary,   Marion   B.   Folsom    (New  York) 
Assistant  Secretary,  H.  Chapman  Rose    (Ohio) 
Special  Deputy,  W.  Randolph  Burgess   (New  York) 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  ,  Mrs.  Ivy  B.  Priest   (Utah) 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Charles  E.  Wilson    (Michigan) 
Deputy  Secretary,  Roger  M.  Keyes    (Michigan) 
Asst.  Secretary  for  Manpower,  John  A.  Hannah   (Michigan) 
Secretary  of  Army,  Robert  T.  B.  Stevens    (New  Jersey) 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Robert  B.  Anderson   (Texas) 
Attorney  General,  Herbert  Brownell    (New  York) 
Secretary  of  Air  Force,  Harold  E.  Talbott   (New  York) 
Deputy  General,  Wm.  P.  Rogers    (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  J.  Lee  Rankin   (Adjudication)    (Nebraska) 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Warren  Olney  III   (Criminal  Division) 

(Califorina) 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Warren  E.  Burger    (Claims  Division) 

(Minnesota) 
Secretary  of  Interior,   Douglas   McKay    (Oregon) 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson    (Utah) 
Under-Secretary,   True   D.   Morse    (Missouri) 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks    (Mass.) 
Under-Secretary,  Walter  Williams    (Washington) 

Under-Secretary  for  Transportation,  Robert  B.  Murray    (Pennsylvania) 
Asst.  Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  Samuel  W.  Anderson    (Wash. 

D.  C.) 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Martin  P.  Durkin   (Illinois) 
Assistant  Secretary,  Lloyd  A.   Mashburn    (California) 
Postmaster  General,  Arthur  E.  Summerfield    (Michigan) 
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Director,  Mutual  Security  Agency,  Harold  E.  Stassen   (Pennsylvania) 
Director  of  Budget,  Joseph  M.  Dodge   (Michigan) 

Committee  for  Government  Reorganization 

Chairman,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming 

Advisory   Committee  on  Agriculture 

Chairman,  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  New  York  State  College  at  Cornell 
University 

Jesse  W.  Tapp,  San  Francisco,  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  America 

John  H.  Davis,  Boston,  Executive  Vice  President  of  National  Wool  Mar- 
keting Corp. 

Carl  Farrington,  Minneapolis,  associated  with  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company 

Romeo  Short,  Brinkley,  Ark.,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation 

Homer  Davidson,  Chicago,  Vice  President  of  American  Meat  Institute 

D.  W.  Brooks,  Atlanta,  General  Manager  of  Georgia  Cotton  Producers 
Association 

Milo  Swanton,  Madison,  Wis.,  Executive  Secretary  of  Wisconsin  Council 
of  Agriculture 

Bert  Wood,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Department  of  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

Albert  Mitchell,  Albert,  New  Mexico,  Gen.  Mgr.,  G.  E.  Mitchell  &  Sons' 
Cattle  Ranch 

Robert  R.  Coker,  Hartsville,  S.  C.   (cotton) 

Chris  Milius,  Omaha,  President  of  Nebraska  Farmers  Union 

Harry  J.  Reed,  Dean  of  Purdue  University  College  of  Agriculture,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JANUARY  26,  1953 

1  Month  I  Year 

Today  Ago                        Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK   6.05  6.05        5.72 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS   ...  6.03  6.01        5.69 

WORLD  SPOT  RAWS  (In  Cuba) 3.55  3.70        4.20 

SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid    Prices) 

March                    May                      July  Sept.                     Nov. 

Today     5.49                     5.57                     5.76  5.84                     5.87 

I    Month    Ago 5.53                     5.62                     5.82  5.88                     5.93 

I    Year    Ago    5.26                      5.36                      5.56  5.61                      5.66 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This    Month  Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

American      193,015    bags  193,015    bags 

Godchaux      91,258    bags  91,258    bags 

Colonial       112,496    bags  112,496   bags 

Henderson 32,400    bags  32,400   bags 

Southdown None  None 

South    Coast    25,000    bags  25,000    bags 

Sterling       __ _ None  None 

Supreme      78,056    bags  78,056    bags 

Totals      532,225    bags  532,225   bags 
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PRICES  FOR  THE  1952-53  LOUISIANA  PRICING  PERIOD 


The  following  prices  on  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses 
were  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  during  the  sixteen 
week  pricing  period  which  ended  on 
January  29th,   1953. 

Week  ending  October  16,  1952 

Raws  6.58,  Blackstrap  8.50 
Week  ending  October  23,  1952 

Raws  6.59,  Blackstrap  8.50 
Week  ending  October  30,  1952 

Raws  6.49,  Blackstrap  8.40 
Week  ending  November  6,  1952 

Raws  6.35,  Blackstrap  8.00 
Week  ending  November  13,  1952 

Raws  6.35,  Blackstrap  8.00 
Week  ending  November  20,  1952 

Raws  6.45,  Blackstrap  8.10 
Week  ending  November  27,  1952 

Raws  6.425,  Blackstrap  8.44 
Week  ending  December  4,  1952 

Raws  6.16,  Blackstrap  8.50 
Week  ending  December  11,  1952 

Raws  6.04,  Blackstrap  8.50 
Week  ending  December  18,  1952 

Raws  5.93,  Blackstrap  8.59 
Week  ending  December  25,  1952 

Raws  5.985,  Blackstrap  8.875 
Week  ending  January  I,  1953 

Raws  6.01,  Blackstrap  9.00 
Week  ending  January  8,  1953 


Raws  6.04,  Blackstrap  9.42 
Week  ending  January  15,  1953 

Raws  5.92,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  January  22,   1953 

Raws  5.98,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  January  29,  1953 

Raws  6.04,  Blackstrap  10.00 
AVERAGE    FOR   THE    SEASON 

RAWS  6.2088 

BLACKSTRAP  8.8016 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  144) 
arcane,  5.  Planting  Sugarcane,  6. 
Early  Spring  Work,  7.  Fertilizer, 
8.  Cultivation,  9.  Special  Machinery, 
10.  Cutting  Sugarcane,  11.  Loading 
Cane,    12.   Transportation. 

It  contains  eighty  (80)  pictures 
of  equipment  used  in  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  fields  and  is  written  in 
a  style  that  is  easy  to  read  and  to 
understand. 

The  cost  of  the  book  is  $3.00  a 
copy.  It  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Book  Department  of  the  Sugar 
Journal.  806  Perdido  St.,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  or  by  writing  directly  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Maier,  c/o  South  Coast 
Corporation,  Houma,  La. 


PARISH  AVERAGE  YIELDS 


Parish 


1946 


Ascension     29.75 

Assumption      30.19 

Avoyelles     23.60 

East    Baton    Rouge    33.21 

Iberia 28.33 

Iberville      30.45 

Lafayette     27.04 

Lafourche    31.32 

Pointe    Coupee    29.36 

Rapides    38.14 

St.   Charles    25.01 

St.  James     30.86 

St.  John 29.27 

St.   Landry     23.26 

St.   Martin      28.87 

St.   Mary    29.36 

Terrebonne    28.21 

Vermilion     23.62 

West   Baton    Rouge    30.35 

West  Feliciana    40.00 

Source:  PMA 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


-nunarea 

weignts  oi 

raw  sugar 

31.81 

32.84 

35.31 

20.42 

33.08 

32.04 

34.11 

22.59 

26.70 

35.40 

34.79 

18.34 

34.18 

38.85 

26.69 

22.79 

27.86 

28.49 

32.95 

20.03 

31.18 

31.68 

32.04 

23.79 

20.59 

29.40 

30.19 

19.57 

31.72 

27.68 

33.22 

23.18 

31.39 

30.41 

30.01 

22.58 

34.39 

39.75 

43.33 

15.76 

33.38 

23.19 

33.58 

24.42 

33.54 

30.85 

34.34 

20.38 

33.83 

29.89 

38.56 

24.14 

28.35 

26.88 

23.98 

16.73 

28.84 

31.59 

32.99 

16.19 

29.30 

24.55 

40.98 

27.47 

32.88 

25.34 

30.78 

23.62 

23.87 

27.72 

31.24 

20.46 

33.74 

32.58 

36.83 

23.96 

36.28 

31.03 

36.07 

33.25 
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enator  Cdtoarb  3.  #ap 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  since  the  death 
of  Senator  Edward  J.  Gay  was  held 
in  New  Orleans  on  January  28th. 

The  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS—  On  Monday,  De- 
cember 1st  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  at 
9:30  in  the  evening,  death  took 
from  us  one  of  our  most  beloved 
members;  our  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Edward 
J.  Gay,  and 

WHEREAS— Senator  Gay  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  and  also  served 
as  a  member  of  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  September  26,  1929  un- 
til his  death,  during  which  time  for 
a  two  year  period,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 30,  1937,  he  headed  this  or- 
ganization as  its  President,  and 

WHEREAS— Our  friend  gained 
great  prominence,  not  only  as  a 
champion  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry,  but  also  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
having  been  elected  to  the  high  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana    in    1918,    a    position    he 


filled   with    distinction    until    March 
1921,  and 

WHEREAS  —  The  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry,  and  the  entire  State 
of  Louisiana  have  suffered  an  al- 
most irreparable  loss  in  the  passing 
of  our  associate  to  the  Great  Be- 
yond; Therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  —  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cane  League,  in  its  official  ca- 
pacity as  the  representative  body 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry, 
does  hereby  express  its  sincere  re- 
gret that  God  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom has  seen  fit  to  take  this  out- 
standing personality  from  us,  and 
further  that  we,  as  individuals,  de- 
sire to  personally  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  many  years  that  we 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  Edward  J.  Gay,  who  was, 
above  all  else,  a  leader  and  a  gentle- 
man. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
— that  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  official  minutes  of  this 
meeting  and  that  copies  of  it  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Gay  along 
with  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
them  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 


(jQjiuom  wmsws) 


ANHYDROUS 


Wholesale,  Retail 
ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 
SOLID   FERTILIZERS 
SODIUM  CHLORATE 
BRUSH  KILLERS 


AMMONIA 


2-4D 

TCA 

SOY  BEANS 

SEED  CORN 


LIQUID  FERTILIZER,  NITROGEN  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC 

BAYOU  SALE 

Box  347 


ST.  MARTINVILLE      KAPLAN 

NEW  IBERIA,  LA. 


CROWLEY 
Phone  2718 
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. . .  now 
International  Coverage 

(for  all  our  advertisers) 

PUERTO  RICO 

Complete 
Coverage 

All  Sugar  Cane  Factories 

and 

Over  95% 

Complete  Coverage  of 

The  Sugar  Cane  Industry 

of  the  United  States 


CUBA 

MEXICO 

YUCATAN 

GUATEMALA 

NICARAGUA 

VENEZUELA 

EL  SALVADOR 

BRAZIL 

ARGENTINA 

COSTA  RICA 

HONDURAS 

and  copies  to  19 
countries   abroad 


FIRST   IN   CIRCULATION: 

Largest  of  any  magazine  in  the  field. 

FIRST   IN   READERSHIP: 

Vital   editorial  fare  makes   SUGAR   BULLE- 
TIN a  "must"  reading  in  the  sugar  industry. 

FIRST   IN   BUYING  POWER  COVERAGE: 

Right  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  make 
the  purchase  decisions. 

The  impact  of  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising  in  THE 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  will  keep  your  name  and  product  con- 
stantly before   the   buyers   in  this   lucrative   market. 

Address: 

HAUSER  PRINTING  COMPANY,   Inc. 

ADVERTISING  AGENT 
720    Poydras    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 
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CRAWLER  TRACTOR  POWER 


.  .  .   for  rubber  tired  tractors  with 
Vise-Grip   Retractable   Lugs 

Now  it  is  possible  for  a  rubber 
tired  tractor  to  efficiently  operate 
in  mud,  snow,  ice,  rock,  sand,  hills, 
and  on  hard  ground.  A  framework 
supporting  the  lugs,  bolts  on  the 
outside  of  the  tractor  wheel,  using 
the  same  bolts  for  the  tractor  wheel 
and  tire.  Under  adverse  ground  con- 
ditions, these  lugs  are  extended  be- 
yond the  width  of  the  tractor  tire. 
When  ground  conditions  improve,  or 
when  necessary  to  travel  on  a  hard 
surfaced  road,  the  lugs  can  be  re- 
tracted. 

Vise-Grip  Lugs  are  available  for 
all  standard  tractor  tires.  It  only 
requires  4  minutes  and  a  wrench  to 
extend  or  retract  the  lugs.  In  an 
actual  field  test,  the  drawbar  pull 
on  a  small  farm  tractor  was  in- 
creased from  2,000  lbs.  to  5,200  lbs. 
in  dry  sandy  loam. 

A  set  of  Vise-Grip  Retractable 
Lugs  outlasts  many  tractors  and  can 
be  installed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
By  reducing  power  spinning,  exces- 
sive fuel  consumption  and  wear  on 
the  motor  and  moving  parts  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Vise-Grip  Retractable  Lugs  are 
manufactured  by  the  Continental 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kilgore,  Texas. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT ..  . 

Some  70  million  pounds  of  sugar 
are  used  each  year  in  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, chiefly  in  cigaret  manufacture. 

*  *     * 

The  great  physiologist,  Claude 
Bernard,  in  1854  determined  scien- 
tifically that  sugar  is  more  rapidly 
available  for  energy  than  any  other 

common  food. 

*  *     * 

As  recently  as  300  years  ago,  sug- 
ar refining  was  considered  an  art, 
and  a  great  deal  of  sugar  was  con- 
sumed as  a  syrup  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  producing  a  solid  prod- 
uct. 

Jesuits  introduced  cane  cultivation 
to  the  Argentine  in  1670  and  were 
the  first  to  bring  cane  to  what  is 
now  the  United  States.  In  1751, 
the  first  crop  was  planted  in  Lou- 
isiana   with    cuttings    from    Santo 

Domingo. 

*  *     * 

In  1811  Napoleon  pinned  the 
Cross  of  Honor  on  Benjamin  Deles- 
sert  for  obtaining  crystallized  beet 
sugar,  and  ordered  that  beet  sugar 

production  be  started  in  France. 

*  *     * 

The  first  successful  beet  sugar 
factory  in  the  United  States  was 
built    at     Alvarado,     California     in 

1879. 

*  *     * 

The  sugar  beet  and  the  sugar 
cane  produce  more  food  energy  per 

acre  than  any  other  food. 

*  *     * 

Science  has  cataloged  more  than 
10,000  derivatives  of  sugar. 

o 

WEED  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  147) 

1.  Apply  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  on 
24"  to  30"  band  on  drill,  either  af- 
ter shaving,  or  if  cane  is  not  shaved, 
when  off-barring  is  done. 

2.  Spray  the  Johnson  grass  plants 
when  they  flower  and  can  be  seen 
above  the  cane,  with  one  of  the  two 
following  solutions: 
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a.  1  to  1-1/2  lbs.  of  sodium  chlo- 
rate plus  1/2  to  3/4  lb.  of  cal- 
cium chloride  per  gallon  of 
water. 

b.  3/4  lb.  of  90%  TCA  powder  or 
1  pint  of  liquid  TCA  per  gallon 
of  water. 

Either  of  above  solutions  will  kill 
Johnson  grass  plants,  but  where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Johnson  grass  stools  per  acre,  the 
sodium  chlorate  is  considerably 
cheaper.  It  is  necessary  to  be  sure 
the  Johnson  grass  plants  are  cov- 
ered with  the  spray  solution. 

Casts 

Approximate  costs  per  acre  exclu- 
sive of  fallow  plowing  (all  steps 
recommended  are  included)  : 

Pliant    Csyip 
Chemicals    (Fall)    _____  $  2.30-    3.35 
(Spring)  5.50-    5.50 

Total    Chemicals  7.80-    8.85 

Spraying    (5)     2.50-    2.50 

Roguing    (2)  2.50-    2.50 

Total    Cost    $12.80-13.85 


Announcing  .  .  . 

PLANTATION'S  2,  4-D  AND  T.C.A. 
PURPLE  BANDS 

Plantation  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Corp. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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Stubble   Cane 

Chemicals    - $5.65 

Spraying    (2)    1.00 

Labor    (knifing)    1.50 

$8JL5~ 

Costs  estimated  from  following  fig- 
ures: 
2,  4-D  $3.60   a   gallon    (4   lbs. 

acid  equivalent) 
TCA  .35    a    pound     (90% 

T.C.A.) 
Spraying  .50  per  spraying  per 

acre 

Roguing  1.25  per  acre 

The  cost  of  spot  treatment  of 
Johnson  grass  plants  in  stubble  is 
difficult  to  estimate  as  the  cost  of 
the  chemical  used  goes  up  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  plants  per  acre  in- 
creases. 

Ditchbanks  and  Headlands 

1.  Spray  at  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  sodium  chlorate  plus  300 
lbs.  of  calcium  chlorate  in  400  gal- 
lons of  water.  Spray  when  Johnson 
grass  is  beginning  to  flower. 

2.  Spot  spray  with  same  strength 
solution  the  next  two  or  three  years 
those  plants  which  were  missed  or 
escaped  the  first  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Sugar- 
cane Where  Johnson  Grass  is 
Not   a    Problem 

In  areas  where  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  are  not  a  problem  but 
other  grasses  and  broadleafed  weeds 
are  a  problem  it  is  advisable  for 
the  sugarcane  grower  to  follow  the 
recommendations  for  Johnson  grass 
seedling  control   in   plant   cane. 

In  areas  where  grass  is  not  a 
problem  and  broadleafed  weeds  are 
the  main  problem,  follow  the  same 
steps  recommended  for  Johnson 
grass  seedling  control  using  2,  4-D 
alone  and  leaving  the  TCA  out  of 
the  spray  solution. 

Cautions  and   Hazards  in  Using 

The    Recommended    Chemical 

Herbicides 

2,  4-D  is  a  plant  killer.  Extreme 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
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drift  of  spray  solutions  to  sensitive 
plants  such  as  cotton,  bell  peppers, 
ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  The  use  of 
2,  4-D  in  areas  where  cotton  is 
grown  should  be  restricted  to  use  in 
early  spring,  before  cotton  is  plant- 
ed or  to  the  fall  after  cotton  has 
been  harvested. 

Sodium  chlorate  is  a  fire  hazard. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  change 
clothing  after  applying  it,  and  it 
should  never  be  used  unless  calcium 
chloride  is  added  as  a  safener. 
Smoking  or  open  flames  should  be 
avoided. 

T.C.A.  in  concentrated  liquid  or 
powder  will  burn  the  skin.  Care 
in  handling  is  important. 

The  recommendations  on  the 
manufacturer's  label  for  handling 
all  chemicals  should  be  followed. 


1  Amounts  of  chemicals  given  are  actu- 
al amounts  to  be  used  per  acre. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  145) 
the  combined  facilities  of  the  beauti- 
ful   Presidential    and    Congressional 
ballrooms  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

According  to  President  Broussard, 
"twelve  glamorous  festival  queens 
from  far  away  Louisiana,  represent- 
ing every  section  of  that  great 
State  have  been  invited  by  the 
King."  One  of  the  nations's  top- 
ranking  TV  and  radio  commentators 
will  narrate  the  proceedings,  and 
again  quoting  President  Broussard, 
"But  this  is  not  all — come  and  see 
for  yourself." 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  146) 
realized.  More  cane  was  on  every 
row  than  the  estimates  revealed 
and,  even  though  the  growth  was 
slower  for  the  last  several  months 
of  the  growing  season,  there  was 
more  cane  to  do  the  growing. 

We  know  now  that  the  over  es- 
timate in  August  actually  would 
have  been  an  under  estimate  if 
rainfall  had  been  favorable  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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ENGINE  —  powered  by 
5  H.P.  Briggs  &  Strat- 
ton  Air-Cooled  Engine. 
No  trouble  with  pow- 
er take-offs.  Uniform 
pressure  .  .  .  More  dif- 
ferent uses. 

PUMP  — 20  G.  P.  M. 
Rotary  type  especially 
fitted  for  application 
of  chemicals.  Handles 
large  or  small  capacity. 
Leak-proof.  Volume 
adjustable  from  5  to 
436  gallons  per  acre. 
Pressure  adjustable 
from  0  to  200  Lbs. 
P.S.I. 


TANK  — 400  Gallons 
capacity  reinforced  for 
long  service.  Inside 
and  openings  coated 
with  zinc  against  rust 
or  corrosion. 

MECHANICAL  AGITA- 
TOR— Powerful  paddle- 


type  for  absolute  agi- 
tation. 

OPERATOR'S  CON- 
TROLS—All  located 
where  operator  has 
full  and  close  view  of 
operation  and   controls. 


VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  MFG.  CO. 


NAPOLEONVILLE,   LA.,   U.S.A. 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  DOING  A  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  JOB  OF  WEED  CONTROL. 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  AND  ON 
CHEMICAL    WEED    CONTROL. 


INDIVIDUAL'S    NAME 


FIRM    NAME 
ADDRESS 


_l 
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For  Your 
Weed  Control  Program 

Use  GENERAL  CHEMICAL'S 

SODIUM  TCA 

in  LIQUID  form 

Concentrated 

•  Contains   equivalent   of  6   lbs.   of  dry   product   per   gallon 

Easier  to  Handle  and  Use 

•  Liquid  — nothing  to   dissolve;   just    mix   with   water 

•  No    irritating    dust 

•  Nothing  to  clog  nozzles  or  strainers 

•  Contains  special  corrosion  inhibitors  to  help  protect  spray 
equipment 

Now  Available  From 

ALEXANDRIA  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

2022   3rd   St.,   Alexandria,   La.    •    Phone  32511 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering     assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  &?: 

/THE  LARGEST    CEHERAL   SUPPLY   HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  IB67  / 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD   II 


SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 

Avondale  Marine  Ways,  lite. 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


P.O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  that 


An  advertisement  in  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  is  like  a 
double  edged  sword. 

The  advertiser  reaches  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
League  and  lends  support  to  the  development  of  the 
Sugar  Industry  thus  enhancing  his  opportunities  for  in- 
creased  business. 

ALAN   GREENFIELD 

Advertising  Manager 
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OP  FRONT  WITH  THC  L6ACU6 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Prices 


The  1952-53  Louisiana  season 
was,  unquestionably,  an  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  year  crop- 
wise,  but  we  think  that   it   is   well 


to  keep  the  records  straight  price- 
wise.  Your  attention  is  directed  to 
the  following  table  which  tells  its 
own  story: 


RETURNS  FROM  A  STANDARD  TON  OF  CANE 

1951-52  1952-53  Difference 

Average   price    raws    5.82  6.21  .39    plus 

Average  price   B/S .285  .088  .197  minus 

Gross    return    11.28  10.55  .73    minus 

Grower's    share    6.95  6.68  .27    minus 

Factory's   share    4.33  3.87  .46    minus 


Retirement  of  E.  K.  Rynum 

In  the  retirement  of  E.  K.  Bynum 
the  sugar  industry  and  the  Houma 
Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
lost  the  services  of  a  valuable  en- 
tomologist. Mr.  Bynum  retired  on 
May  31,  1952,  after  35  years  in 
Government  service. 

Mr.  Bynum  graduated  from  Mis- 
sissippi State  College  in  1915,  and 
later  obtained  a  M.  S.  degree  from 
that  college.  He  was  employed  by 
the  U.  S.  Cotton  Insect  Laboratory 
and  the  Florida  State  Plant  Board 
following  his  graduation.  He  then 
volunteered  for  military  service  in 
the  First  World  War  and  served  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  Army  until  dis- 
charged. 

Following  discharge  from  the  Ar- 
my, Mr.  Bynum  was  employed  by 
the  Mississippi  State  Plant  Board  at 
Gulfport.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  he  conducted  his  first  research 
on  sugarcane  insects.  He  took  part 
in  the  eradication  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  in  Florida  in  the 
late  1929  and  '30,  and  was  transfer- 
red to  sugarcane  insect  investiga- 
tions in  Louisiana  in  1930.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  Houma  Laboratory 
from  1931  until  he  retired. 

Mr.  Bynum's  thorough  work  at 
Houma    in    determining    where    the 


borer  overwinters  and  the  source  of 
the  spring  borer  infestation  formed 
the  basis  on  which  much  of  the  pres- 
ent day  control  is  founded.  His  re- 
search on  the  effect  of  burning  cane 
trash,  as  compared  with  non-burn- 
ing, on  the  overwintering  borer  and 
Trichogramma  populations,  on  de- 
termining the  value  of  mass  releases 
of  Trichogramma,  on  wireworm, 
and  on  sugarcane  beetle  control  were 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  problems  and  to  sugar- 
cane insect  control. 

Mr.  Bynum  has  retired  to  his 
home  farm  and  pecan  grove  at  Sal- 
tillo,  Mississippi  to  enjoy  a  well  de- 
served rest. 

Leave   for   Washington 

Your  Executive  Committee  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  L.  A.  Borne,  Gilbert  J. 
Durbin,  Wallace  C.  Kemper,  and 
Pauline  Duhe,  to  confer  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  16th.  Messrs. 
Duhe  and  Durbin  left  for  Washing- 
ton on  Wednesday,  February  11th, 
and  Mr.  Kemper  and  Mr.  Borne  will 
join  them  there  on  the  13th. 

Joe  Ferris,  Manager  of  your 
Washington  Office,  has  arranged  a 
series    of    meetings    with    delegates 

(Continued  on  page  169) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Domestic  Sugar  Producers  Meet 

Representatives  from  all  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas  met  in  Wash- 
ington February  14th.  Problems  of 
mutual  interest  relating  to  produc- 
tion and  marketing  were  discussed. 

A  conference  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  is  scheduled  for 
3  P.  M.,  Monday,  February  16th. 
Informal  conferences  with  other 
new  government  officials  in  Agri- 
culture, State  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments are  also  scheduled.  What 
specific  problems  will  be  slated  for 
discussion  with  Secretary  Benson 
and  other  government  officials  is 
not  known  at  this  time. 

During  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  there  have  heen  objections 
from  various  sources  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  Sugar  Act.  Industrial 
users  of  sugar  a  number  of  times 
have  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  way  in  which  the  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  were  being 
administered  by  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Brannan  and  the 
Sugar  Branch.  At  the  consumptive 
estimate  hearing  last  November  they 
threatened  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
relief.  Certain  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers also  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  loudly  clam- 
oring for  various  changes  in  admin- 
istrative procedure  and  interpreta- 
tion as  well  as  a  larger  share  of  the 
U.  S.  market  for  both  raw  and  re- 
fined sugar.  The  Puerto  Ricans  are 
said  to  have  engaged  several  lobby- 
ists to  press  their  points  with  the 
Congress. 


The  Dominican  Republic,  through 
its  reportedly  high-paid  lobbyists' 
programs,  has  indicated  unhappi- 
ness  over  its  "small"  quota  in  the 
U.  S.  market  in  comparison  with 
Cuba's.  The  Dominicans  point  out 
that  Cuba,  with  a  crop  of  5,000,000 
Spanish  long  tons,  has  a  preferred 
U.  S.  market  for  about  46  percent 
of  her  production  or  approximately 
3,200,000  tons.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public has  an  estimated  crop  of 
about  725,000  short  tons,  and  under 
the  Sugar  Act  has  a  quota  of  about 
30,000  tons  or  4  percent  of  its  total 
output. 

While  the  conferences  between  do- 
mestic producers  and  new  govern- 
ment officials  are  ostensibly  friend- 
ly, courtesy  calls,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  sugar  producers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  point  of  view  on  matters  re- 
lating to  their  industry. 

Sugar  Advisory   Committee 
Meeting 

The  R  &  M  A  Sugar  Advisory 
Committee  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Washington  January  29th  and 
30th. 

The  Committee's  No.  1  recom- 
mendation was  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  breeding  program 
for  both  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
now  underway  in  the  USDA's  Ag- 
rucultural  Research  Administration. 

Among  other  recommendations  in 
production  research  were:  Re-em- 
phasis of  the  need  for  expanding 
programs  of  breeding  and  testing 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  for  fully 
(Continued  on  page  169) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Johnson  Grass  Reduces  Yields,  Why? 


There  are,  of  course,  more  rea- 
sons why  Johnson  grass  reduces 
yields  of  sugar  cane  than  will  be 
discussed  here.  Nevertheless  the 
most  outstanding  reason  is  explain- 
ed by  the  word  competition.  Specifi- 
cally Johnson  grass  competes  with 
sugar  cane  for  water,  plant  food, 
and  light.  Actually  the  competition 
existing  between  sugar  cane  and 
Johnson  grass  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fight  for  survival,  and  without 
the  help  of  man,  odds  greatly  favor 
Johnson  grass. 

As  would  be  expected,  competi- 
tion is  more  apparent  during  years 
when  sufficient  moisture  is  not  pre- 
sent to  take  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  both  sugar  cane  and  John- 
son grass.  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  plants  require  200  to  800 
pounds  of  water  to  produce  one 
pound  of  dry  matter.  Considering 
this  large  water  requirement  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  weeds  of  any 
kind  are  present  in  large  quantities 
more  water  is  needed  because  the 
weeds  also  need  water. 

A  weed  has  been  defined  as  a 
plant  out  of  place.  This  plant,  even 
out  of  place,  must  have  food.  Where 
fields  are  heavily  infested  with 
Johnson  grass  you  can  be  certain 
that  these  "out  of  place  plants"  are 
getting  their  share  of  the  plant 
food.  When  fertilizing  a  field  of 
sugar  cane  infested  with  Johnson 
grass  you  are,  in  effect,  fertilizing 
not  only  sugar  cane  but  Johnson 
grass  as  well.  This  is  evidenced  by 
observing  the  color  changes  of  John- 


son grass  as  well  as  sugar  cane  af- 
ter applying  nitrogen.  Both  sugar 
cane  and  Johnson  grass  take  on  a 
dark  green  color  after  receiving  ni- 
trogen. If  the  objective  in  adding 
fertilizer  was  to  make  hay  from 
Johnson  grass  then  benefits  would 
be  derived,  but  since  sugar  cane 
grown  for  its  sugar  is  the  objective, 
then  to  rid  the  land  of  the  parasite, 
Johnson  grass,  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity. 

It  has  long  been  established  that 
light  is  necesary  for  plants  to  grow 
properly  and  manufacture  food. 
Fields  of  cane,  heavily  infested  with 
Johnson  grass,  are  robbed  of  large 
amounts  of  sunlight.  Once  Johnson 
grass  becomes  taller  than  sugar 
cane  it  has  the  advantage  of  having 
more  light.  By  having  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  more  sunlight  John- 
son grass  grows  with  more  vigor. 
By  growing  more  vigorously  John- 
son grass  takes  up  more  water.  By 
taking  up  more  water  Johnson  grass 
also  takes  up  more  fertilizer.  By 
receiving  more  fertilizer  Johnson 
grass  grows  even  more  rapidly  and 
then  the  cycle  starts  all  over  again. 
If  this  is  allowed  to  continue  you 
then  have  a  Johnson  grass  field 
with  sugar  cane  as  "the  plant  out 
of  place." 

The  February  1st  issue  of  the 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  carries  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Recommendations  for 
the  Control  of  Johnson  Grass  and 
Other  Weeds  in  Sugarcane"  by  E. 
R.  Stamper  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 
Department    of    Plant    Pathology, 
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OFFICIAL  PRICES  FOR 

On  January  30,  1953  the  Alexan- 
dria Office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  advised 
the  Louisiana  sugar  mills  as  follows : 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
the  following  as  the  official  average 
prices  of  the  following  grade  of 
sugar  and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
change during  the  weeks  ending 
as  indicated : 


THE  1952-53  SEASON 


Week  ending 
Raws  6.58, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.59, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.49, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.35, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.35, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.45, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.425 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.16, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.04, 

Week  ending 
Raws  5.93, 

Week  ending 
Raws  5.985 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.01, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.04, 


October  16,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 

October  23,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 

October  30,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.40 

November  6,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.00 

November  13,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.00 

November  20,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.10 

November  27,  1952 
,  Blackstrap  8.44 

December  4,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 

December  11,   1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 

December  18,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.59 

December  25,  1952 
,  Blackstrap  8.875 

January  1,  1953 
Blackstrap  9.00 

January  8,  1953 
Blackstrap  9.42 


Week  ending 
Raws  5.92, 

Week  ending 
Raws  5.98, 

Week  ending 
Raws  6.04, 


January  15,  1953 
Blackstrap  10.00 

January  22,   1953 
Blackstrap  10.00 

January  29,  1953 
Blackstrap  10.00 


The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is   6.2088  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugarcane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas   are  as  follows : 

1.  6.512  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  North  of  Bayou  Goula 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  South- 
east of  New  Iberia  West  of  the 
Atchafalaya. 

2.  6.475  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  North  and  West  of 
New  Iberia  West  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya River. 

3.  6.581  dollars  per  ton  for  all 
mills  except  those  located  as 
in  Paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  is  8.8016  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  molasses  bonus 
is  9.8056  cents  per  actual  net  ton 
of  sugarcane. 

Please  prepare  Forms  SU-128, 
Grower's  Deliveries  of  Sugarcane, 
(Compiled  List),  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  1952  Sug- 
ar Mill  Letter  Number  11,  issued 
December  11,  1952. 

L.    A.    Mullin,    Chairman 
State  PMA  Committee 

Copy  to  Parish  Administrative 
Officers   in   Sugar   Parishes. 


Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  This  article  tells  in  an  or- 
ganized manner  the  exact  steps  to 
follow  which  will  result  in  the  con- 
trol of  Johnson  grass.  If  you  missed 
this  article  it  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage to  refer  back  to  the  February 
1st  issue  of  the  SUGAR  BULLE- 
TIN. 


One  hundred  thousand  farmers  in 
19  states  cultivate  one  million  acres 
of  sugar  beets.  - 


The  objectionable  odor  and  raw 
flavor  of  onion  is  reduced  when  a 
dash  of  sugar  is  added  to  the  cook- 
ing water. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 
BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  BENSON 


The  supreme  test  of  any  govern- 
ment policy,  agricultural  or  other, 
should  be  "How  will  it  affect  the 
character,  morale,  and  well-being  of 
our  people?"  We  need — the  world 
needs — a  strong  America  in  the 
critical  years  ahead. 

Freedom  is  a  God-given,  eternal 
principle  vouchsafed  to  us  under  the 
Constitution.  It  must  be  continually 
guarded  as  something  more  precious 
than  life  itself.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  man  can  be  politically  free  who 
depends  upon  the  state  for  suste- 
nance. A  completely  planned  and 
subsidized  economy  weakens  initia- 
tive, discourages  industry,  destroys 
character,  and  demoralizes  the  peo- 
ple. 

Rural  people  are  a  bulwark  against 
all  that  is  aimed  at  weakening  and 
destroying  our  American  way  of 
life.  The  future  of  agriculture  and 
the  preservation  of  a  sound  econom- 
ic system  depend  upon  the  vigorous 
re-emphasis  of  the  principles,  bene- 
fits, and  values  of  private  competi- 
tive enterprise.  No  group  in  Ameri- 
ca is  in  a  better  position  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  need  than  those  who  live 
on  farms.  Agriculture  is  a  basic  in- 
dustry. We  recognize  that  agricul- 
tural policy  is  only  a  part,  but  a 
vital  part,  of  our  total  national  po- 
licy. 

With  the  development  of  mecha- 
nized commercial  agriculture,  the 
family  farm  has  become  closely 
geared  into  a  complex  interdepend- 
ent industrial  economv.  There  is  no 
hope  for  peace,  growth,  or  prosperi- 
ty if  each  economic  group  is  seeking 
its  own  advantage  to  the  detriment 
of  others.  To  make  their  best  con- 
tribution to  national  welfare,  farm- 
ers must  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  industry  and  labor,  because  each 
is  dependent  upon  the  effective  per- 
formance of  the  other  economic 
groups. 

The  objective  of  aernculture  is  to 
provide  consumers  with  high  quality 
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food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
improve  the  productivity  of  basic 
land  resources,  and  contribute  to 
higher  levels  of  human  nutrition 
and  of  living.  The  reward  for  these 
contributions  must  be  an  income 
that  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a  constantly  rising  level  of  living 
for  farm  people  fairly  related  to 
that  of  other  large  productive 
groups  of  the  nation. 

Our  agricultural  policy  should  aim 
to  obtain  in  the  market  place  full 
parity  prices  of  farm  products  and 
parity  incomes  for  farm  people  so 
that  farmers  will  have  freedom  to 
operate  efficiently  and  to  adjust 
their  production  to  changing  consu- 
mer demands  in  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. This  objective  cannot  be  as- 
sured by  government  programs 
alone  It  can  be  achieved  only  with 
a  steady  level  of  prices,  high  em- 
ployment and  production,  and  rising 
output  per  worker  in  our  total  na- 
tional  economy. 

The  most  important  method  of 
promoting  the  long-time  welfare  of 
farm  people  and  the  nation  is  the 
support  of  adequate  programs  of 
research  and  education  in  the  pro- 
duction processing,  marketing,  and 
utilization  of  farm  products  and  in 
problems  in  rural  living.  This  pro- 
gram, with  freedom,  has  enabled 
farmers  to  do  their  full  share  in 
nroviding  the  American  people  with 
the  highest  level  of  living  in  the 
world.  Moderate  further  balanced 
expansion  is  necessary  to  enable 
farmers  to  provide  an  even  better 
diet  for  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  development  of  modern  agri- 
culture, which  has  made  possible 
these  great  achievements,  has  placed 
the  family  farm  in  a  vulnerable  eco- 
nomic position  bemuse  farm  prices 
and  income  rise  and  fall  more  rapid- 
ly than  farm  costs.  Hence,  the 
guarding  of  farm  levels  of  living 
requires  a   program   of  storage  and 
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price  supports  to  help  to  assure  sta- 
bility of  income.  These  supports 
should  be  designed  not  only  to  serve 
the  welfare  of  farmers,  but  also — in 
the  widest  national  interest — to  pre- 
vent disaster  to  the  farm-producing 
plant  and  the  national  food  supply. 

Price  support  laws  will  be  car- 
ried out  faithfully  in  every  respect. 
There  are  mandatory  price  supports 
at  90  per  cent  of  parity  on  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities  for  1953 
and  1954.  Other  laws  provide  for 
supports  on  other  farm  products. 
While  enforcing  these  laws,  there 
will  be  formulated  long-term  pro- 
grams which  will  more  fully  and  ef- 
fectively accomplish  our  over-all  ob- 
jectives. 

Price  supports  should  provide  in- 
surance against  disaster  to  the 
farm-producing  plant  and  help  to 
stabilize  national  food  supplies.  But 
price  supports  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent production  shifts  toward  a  bal- 
anced supply  in  terms  of  demand 
and  which  encourage  uneconomic 
production  and  result  in  continuing 
heavy  surpluses  and  subsidies  should 
be  avoided.  Our  efforts  should  be 
to  re-orient  our  present  national  po- 
licies and  programs  so  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  and  productive  agricul- 
ture within  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
is  danger  in  the  undue  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Too  many  Americans  are 
calling  on  Washington  to  do  for 
them  what  they  should  be  willing  to 
do  for  themselves. 

Individual  freedom  and  citizen- 
ship responsibility  depend  upon  the 
principle  of  helping  the  individual 
to  help  himself.  It  is  possible 
through  individual  and  group  ac- 
tion to  solve  many  problems  and 
achieve  objectives  locally  with  a 
minimum  of  federal  assistance  and 
control. 

The  principles  of  economic  free- 
dom are  applicable  to  farm  prob- 
lems. We  seek  a  minimum  of  re- 
strictions   on    farm   production    and 


marketing  to  permit  the  maximum 
of  dependence  on  free  market  prices 
as  the  best  guides  to  production  and 
consumption.  Farmers  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  working 
for  government  bounty  rather  than 
producing  for  a  free  market.  How- 
ever, the  ability  to  avoid  restric- 
tions on  agriculture  depends  in  part 
on  the  willingness  of  other  economic 
groups  to  adopt  policies  that  permit 
flexible   and   dynamic   adjustments. 

Our  agricultural  policy  will  em- 
phasize the  further  development  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets 
for  farm  products.  We  will  seek 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
operation  of  free  markets.  We  en- 
vision increased  efficiency  in  mar- 
keting and  distribution  as  well  as 
in  production,  more  complete  crop 
and  market  reports,  improved  grad- 
ing and  inspection  services,  and  an 
expanded  educational  program  for 
better  human  nutrition.  In  these 
ways,  as  in  others,  we  can  serve 
the  best  interests  of  consumers  as 
well  as  farmers. 

Inefficiency  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized in  agriculture  or  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy.  Relief  pro- 
grams should  be  operated  as  such — ■ 
not  as  an  aid  to  the  entire  agricul- 
tural industry.  Emergency  pro- 
grams should  be  terminated  as  soon 
as  the  emergency  is  over. 

No  agricultural  program  should 
be  manipulated  to  serve  partisan 
political   purposes. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
important  that  a  very  thorough 
study,  analysis,  and  evaluation 
should  be  made  of  every  public  agri- 
cultural program  now  in  operation 
to  ascertain  if  it  is  actually  needed, 
and,  if  needed,  whether  it  can  be 
reduced,  combined,  decentralized,  co- 
ordinated, or  otherwise  improved  in 
the  interest  of  agricultural  and  na- 
tional welfare.  Facts  developed 
from  such  studies  should  be  placed 
before  Congress — the  policy-making 
body  of  our  Government — for  ap- 
propriate action. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
established     originally     "to     acquire 
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and  diffuse  useful  information  on 
agricultural  subjects,"  is  a  great 
and  valuable  institution.  This  De- 
partment, employing  highly  trained 
scientists  and  other  devoted  public 
servants,  in  its  responsibility  to  car- 
ry out  the  policies  established  by 
Congress,  should  improve  its  organi- 
zation in  accordance  with  sound 
principles    of    public    administration 


Announcing  .  .  . 

PLANTATION'S  2.  4-D  AND  T.C.A. 
PURPLE  BANDS 

Plantation  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Corp. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


MOOR*  ST££l,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


and  practice,  strict  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  the  various  states  there 
are  Land-Grant  colleges  with  their 
experiment  stations  and  extension 
services  as  well  as  the  state  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  each  having 
its  appropriate  area  of  service. 
Each  of  the  services  for  agriculture, 
now  provided  by  the  Government, 
should  be  re-examined  to  determine 
first  whether  it  can  better  be  met 
publicly  or  privately. 

If  the  service  appears  to  be  a 
public  responsibility,  then  it  should 
be  determined  whether  or  not  the 
objectives  can  better  be  accom- 
plished through  local  or  state  agen- 
cies, or  through  federal-state  coop- 
eration, or  through  federal  agencies. 

In  the  administration  of  this  De- 
partment, the  guiding  purpose  will 
be  to  strengthen  the  individual  in- 
tegrity, freedom,  and  the  very  moral 
fiber  of  each  citizen.  We  must  es- 
tablish a  climate  which  will  further 
promote,  cultivate,  and  release  the 
great  reservoir  of  dynamic  latent 
energy  of  every  individual  in  this 
great  nation.  As  Secretary,  I  will 
seek  the  best  possible  advice  from 
members  of  Congress  and  the  en- 
tire agricultural  industry  through 
conferences  with  farm  organization 
leaders,  advisory  committees,  and 
individuals  regarding  existing  and 
proposed  policies   and  programs. 


<G3&m3W 


ANHYDROUS 


Wholesale,  Retail 
ANHYDROUS   AMMONIA 
SOLID   FERTILIZERS 
SODIUM   CHLORATE 
BRUSH   KILLERS 


AMMONIA 


2-4D 

TCA 

SOY   BEANS 

SEED   CORN 


LIQUID  FERTILIZER,  NITROGEN  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BAYOU   SALE  ST.   MARTINVILLE  KAPLAN  CROWLEY 

Box  347  NEW  IBERIA,  LA.  Phone  2718 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  161) 
mechanized  production;  need  for  re- 
search into  control  of  nematodes,  a 
serious  problem  in  sugar  beets  but 
a  relatively  new  problem  in  sugar 
cane;  and  studies  to  learn  how  to 
control  the  flowering  of  sugar  cane 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  use 
more  varieties  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee's  recommendations 
in  the  utilization  research  program 
were:  Elimination  of  floe  in  sugar- 
cane syrup  (floe  is  sediment  pro- 
duced in  carbonated  beverages  and 
has  recently  caused  considerable  loss 
to  the  soft  drink  bottling  industry)  ; 
construction  of  a  Pilot  Plant  at  the 
Western  Regional  Laboratory  to 
study  the  fundamentals  of  beet  pro- 
cessing and  fundamental  studies  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  cause  of 
sugar  losses  in  beets  during  storage. 

In  marketing  research,  the  Com- 
mittee, as  it  has  in  other  years, 
again  emphasized  the  marketing  of 
blackstrap  and  sugar  beet  molasses. 
It  recommended  further  study  di- 
rected toward  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  molasses  distributing 
facilities  and  studies  of  potentials 
for  high   molasses   content   feeds. 

The  Committee  will  meet  next 
year  at  the  Western  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Albany,  Calif- 
ornia. 

Washington   Mardi    Gras 

The  Louisiana  State  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  held  its  Mardi 
Gras  Ball  and  Louisiana  Purchase 
Sesquicentennial  celebration  in  the 
Presidential  and  Congressional 
Rooms  of  the  Statler  Hotel  Friday 
evening,  February  13th.  About  1000 
Louisianians  and  their  friends  cele- 
brated the  event  and  saw  Ex-Gover- 
nor James  Noe  of  Louisiana,  and 
Miss  Dawn  Hebert,  daughter  of 
Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
reign  as  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Mardi  Gras. 

The  tableau  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  enacted  by  members  of 
the    Society    in    costume    against    a 


huge  backdrop  painting  of  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral  and  the  Cabildo  in 
front  of  Jackson  Square  in  New  Or- 
leans. Princesses  from  each  of  the 
16  states  forming  the  area  then 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Territory 
also  participated  in  the  tableau. 

Queen  Dawn  was  escorted  by  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Nix- 
on for  her  presentation  to  King  Noe. 

Thirteen  beautiful  Louisiana  Fes- 
tival Queens,  escorted  by  Dukes 
dressed  in  Colonial  uniforms,  ladies- 
in-waiting,  maids,  pages,  the  16 
princesses  representing  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory,  Caso  de  Calbo,  the 
Spanish  Governor,  Pierre  Clement 
Laussat,  the  French  Ambassador, 
General  James  Wilkinson  and  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  completed  the  Court. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  160) 
from  the  other  domestic   producing 
areas,  to  be  held  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Benson. 

Freight  Rates  Again 

Another  freight  rate  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  February  24th,  and 
again  the  railroads  will  try  to  in- 
duce the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  set  aside  the  recent  rul- 
ing by  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  that  increases  in  intra- 
state rail  rates  on  sugarcane,  sugar, 
and  molasses  are  not  justified. 

We  have  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  times  that  your  League  has  had 
to  appear  before  some  commission 
or  other  to  keep  the  railroads  from 
increasing  intrastate  shipping  char- 
ges. So  far,  all  the  requested  in- 
creases have  been  successfully  op- 
posed, thanks  to  the  able  work  of 
the  Freight  Rate  Committee  of  the 
League,  the  many  industry  witnes- 
ses who  have  taken  part  in  the  hear- 
ings, and,  of  course,  the  outstand- 
ing presentation  of  the  case  in  be- 
half of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
by  your  League's  attorney  and  the 
attorneys  of  the  New  Orleans  Traf- 
fic  &   Transportation   Bureau. 


February  15,  1958 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES  CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
Hibernia  Bank  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,   Lu« 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce   Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 


Dr.   Wadleigh   in   Louisiana 

Dr.  Cecil  H.  Wadleigh,  Head  Phy- 
siologist in  Charge,  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigation,  USDA, 
visited  Louisiana  during  the  week 
of  February  9th  and  discussed  the 
Government  cane  breeding  program 
with  representatives  of  the  Houma 
and  Baton  Rouge  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  The  business  of  developing 
new  cane  varieties  at  the  Federal 
Station  at  Canal  Point,  and  the 
State  Station  at  Grand  Isle  is  of 
great  importance  to  every  cane  far- 
mer in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  the  future  of  this  work 
is  constantly  before  the  Head  of  the 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tion of  the  USDA. 

Sugar  Queen 

The  Louisiana  sugar  queen  and 
her  accompanying  entourage  were 
in  New  Orleans  for  a  brief  visit  on 
February  11th  en  route  to  Washing- 
ton where  they  were  scheduled  to 
attend  the  Carnival  Ball  mentioned 
by  Joe  Ferris  in  his  column. 

The  group  was  headed  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Ann  Segura,  Her  Majesty 
the  1952  Sugar  Queen,  and  her  am- 
bassador-in-chief, Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal, 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association. 
They  left  New  Orleans  on  the  3:30 
plane  for  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

(P.  S.  Gilbert  J.  Durbin  and  Pau- 
line Duhe  were  also  on  the  3 :30 
plane  but  this,  according  to  them, 
was   merely   a  happy  coincidence.) 


DID  yOU  KNOW  THAT  .  .  . 

Less  than  half  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  goes  di- 
rectly into  the  kitchen.  Nearly  60 
per  cent  is  sold  to  food  manufac- 
turers. 

*     *     * 

The  word  "sugar,"  found  in  all 
languages,  originated  from  the  an- 
cient Indian  language,  Sanskrit. 
Sugar  was  called  "sarkara"  which 
means  pebbles  or  tiny  stones. 
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. . ,  now 
International  Coverage 

(for  all  our  advertisers) 

PUERTO  RICO 

Complete 
Coverage 

All  Sugar  Cane  Factories 

and 

Over  95% 

Complete  Coverage  of 

The  Sugar  Cane  Industry 

of  the  United  States 


CUBA 

MEXICO 

YUCATAN 

GUATEMALA 

NICARAGUA 

VENEZUELA 

EL  SALVADOR 

BRAZIL 

ARGENTINA 

COSTA  RICA 

HONDURAS 

and  copies  to  19 
countries   abroad 


FIRST   IN   CIRCULATION: 

Largest  of  any  magazine  in  the  field. 

FIRST   IN   READERSHIP: 

Vital   editorial  fare  makes   SUGAR   BULLE- 
TIN a  "must"  reading  in  the  sugar  industry. 

FIRST   IN   BUYING  POWER  COVERAGE: 

Right  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  make 
the  purchase  decisions. 

The  impact  of  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising  in  THE 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  will  keep  your  name  and  product  con- 
stantly before  the  buyers  in  this   lucrative   market. 

Address: 

HAUSER  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ADVERTISING  AGENT 
720   Poydras   Street  New   Orleans,    La. 
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Increase  Your  Sugar     . 
"Cane  Yield! 

The  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  is  Especially 
^  Designed  for  Cane  Farmers        ^ 


ENGINE  — powered  by 
5  H.P.  Briggs  &  Strat- 
ton  Air-Cooled  Engine. 
No  trouble  with  pow- 
er take-offs.  Uniform 
pressure  .  .  .  More  dif- 
ferent uses. 

PUMP  — 20  G.  P.  M. 
Rotary  type  especially 
fitted  for  application 
of  chemicals.  Handles 
large  or  small  capacity. 
Leak-proof.  Volume 
adjustable  from  5  to 
436  gallons  per  acre. 
Pressure  adjustable 
from  0  to  200  Lbs. 
P.S.I. 


TANK  — 400  Gallons 
capacity  reinforced  for 
long  service.  Inside 
and  openings  coated 
with  zinc  against  rust 
or  corrosion. 

MECHANICAL  AGITA- 
TOR— Powerful  paddle- 


type  for  absolute  agi- 
tation. 

OPERATOR'S  CON- 
TROLS—All  located 
where  operator  has 
full  and  close  view  of 
operation  and  controls. 


VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  MFG.  CO. 


NAPOLEONVILLE,    LA.,   U.S.A. 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  DOING  A  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  JOB  OF  WEED  CONTROL. 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  AND  ON 
CHEMICAL    WEED    CONTROL. 


INDIVIDUAL'S   NAME 
FIRM   NAME 
ADDRESS    
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OP  FRONT  WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Notice  of  a  Crisis 

Every  year  there  comes  that  scary 
time  when  we  have  to  revise  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Every  year  we  try  to  bring  our  list 
up-to-date,  and  every  year  we  get 
some  member  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  mad  by  taking 
him  off  the  list  by  mistake.  No  mat- 
ter how  hard  we  try,  this  always 
happens. 

Right  here  we  want  to  ask  you 
to  do  us  a  big  favor.  If  you  paid 
dues  to  the  League  last  season  and 
you  do  not  receive  your  copy  of  the 
March  15th  issue  (the  next  issue) 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  let  us  hear 
from  you  right  away.  All  members 
of  the  League  are  entitled  to  their 
copy  of  the  League's  official  publi- 
cation and  we  certainly  want  you 
to  get  yours. 

Save  this  copy  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin and  if  you  do  not  receive  the 
next  issue  (March  15th,  1953  issue) 
tear  your  name  and  address  off  the 
cover  of  this  issue,  and  mail  this 
back  to  us.  This  is  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  your  name  back  on  our 
mailing  list.  Your  help  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Contact  Committee  Meeting 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
meet  on  March  10th  and  11th  in  the 
Agricultural  Engineering  Auditor- 
ium of  Louisiana  State  University 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  The  meetings 
will  convene  at  9:30  A.M. 

Reports  will  be  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  departments  of  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Experiment 
Stations  working  on  sugarcane.  You 
are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Jones 

On  page  179  of  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Phillip 
E.  Jones  of  the  Sugar  Branch  made 
at  the   Annual   Meeting  of  the   Na- 


tional Federation  of  Beet  Growers. 
This  is  the  talk  we  mentioned  in 
our  issue  of  January  1st. 

We  understand  that  since  our  last 
little  friendly  sortie  into  Sugar 
Branch  territory  some  of  Mr.  Jones' 
colleagues  refer  to  him  as  Phillip 
"Wide-Open"  Jones.  Considering  the 
assignments  Mr.  Jones  falls  heir  to, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  better 
sobriquet  for  him  would  be  Phillip 
"The  Lion  Hearted"  Jones. 

Telling  industrial  sugar  users 
and  disgruntled  sugar  farmers 
what  they  can't  have,  in  their  own 
back  yards,  calls  for  a  lot  of  intesti- 
nal fortitude  and  the  Sugar  Branch 
is  lucky  to  have  a  man  with  the 
ability  of  Mr.  Jones  to  handle  these 
difficult  commissions. 

Copies  Needed 

Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  is  try- 
ing to  locate  some  back  issues  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin.  This  office  is 
unable  to  supply  them  to  him  and 
he  has  asked  us  to  ask  our  readers 
if  they  can  supply  the  missing  num- 
bers. They  are  for  the  Biology  Li- 
brary at  L.S.U. 

We  suggest  that  you  contact  Dr. 
Chilton,  whose  address  is  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  if  you  have  any  of  the 
numbers  listed  below: 

Volume  1,  Numbers:  10,  March  15, 
1923;  12,  April  15,  1923;  15,  June  1, 
1923.  Volume  2,  Numbers:  1,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1923;  3,  November  1,  1923;  7, 
January  1,  1924;  9,  February  1,  1924; 
10,  February  15,  1924;  14,  April  15, 
1924;  17,  June  1,  1924;  20,  July  15, 
1924;  24,  September  15,  1924.  Vol- 
ume 3,  Numbers:  6,  December  15, 
1924;  9,  February  1,  1925;  11,  March 
1,  1925;  13,  April  1,  1925;  15,  May 
1,  1925;  17,  June  1,  1925.  Volume 
4,  Numbers:  13,  April  1,  1926;  16, 
May  15,  1926;  21,  August  1,  1926; 
23,  August  1,  1926;  23,  September  1, 
1926;  24,  September  15,  1926.  Vol- 
ume 5,  Number:  24,  September  15, 
(Continued  on  page  180) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


A  Lot  of  Smoke 

When  the  British  burned  the 
White  House,  they  did  not  cause 
half  as  much  smoke  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  did  with  his  re- 
cent reference  to  price  supports  as 
"disaster  insurance."  Democrats  in 
Congress  had  a  field  day  and  num- 
erous Republican  blood  pressures 
reached   dangerous  highs. 

The  battle  of  words  was  touched 
off  by  the  speech  Benson  made  to 
western  cattlemen  in  which  he  was 
understood  to  advocate  the  practical 
abolition  of  government  price  props 
for  agricultural  commodities.  The 
storm  is  gradually  subsiding  and 
Benson  will  remain  in  office. 

Benson  was  called  to  the  White 
House  for  a  personal  explanation  of 
what  he  meant.  While  President  Ike 
did  not  take  Benson  out  to  the 
woodshed  for  chastisement,  it  is 
reliably  understood  that  he  gave  him 
a  good  lecture  on  the  use  of  tact 
and  practical  politics. 

There  really  was  little  reason  to 
get  excited  over  the  price  support 
question.  Even  if  he  wanted  to,  Ben- 
son could  not  lower  price  supports 
on  basic  commodities  because  Con- 
gress set  90  percent  of  parity  as  a 
minimum  level  of  price  supports  on 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts 
and  tobacco  through  1954.  It  is  true 
that  Benson  has  wide  discretion  for 
setting  supports  at  various  levels 
from  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity 
on  many  non-basic  commodities. 
But  before  he  left  office,  former 
Secretary  Brannan  fixed  the  sup- 
port levels   for  most  of  those  com- 


modities for  1953  and  Benson  won't 
dare  change  that. 

Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  gradually 
getting  back  to  the  routine  planned 
before  the  price  support  uproar 
started.  Benson  has  been  "invited" 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  but  its  Chair- 
man, Senator  Aiken,  insists  that 
what  the  Committee  wants  is  merely 
information  on  GOP  farm  policies 
and  no  investigation  of  Benson's 
policies  is  contemplated.  Senator 
Aiken  and  Representative  Clifford 
Hope,  as  well  as  other  Congres- 
sional leaders  are  opposed  to  major 
changes  in  farm  legislation  this 
year.  The  plan  is  to  study  the  prob- 
lem now  and  legislate  in  1954  when 
all  farm  legislation  may  be  over- 
hauled, probably  in  one  big  bill  to 
establish  a  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  GOP  ideas. 

Inside  U.S.D.A. 

There  will  be  no  wholesale  firing 
of  U.S.D.A.  personnel.  Some  jobs 
will  be  changed  but  most  employees 
will  continue  to  draw  their  pay  from 
U.S.D.A. 

Many  old-time  career  employees 
feel  that  Secretary  Benson  and  his 
top  aides  do  not  trust  them.  They 
are  not  called  into  consultation  on 
major  problems  nor  are  they  asked 
for  advice  or  recommendations.  The 
new  top  brass  seems  more  willing 
to  make  mistakes  than  to  take  ad- 
vice from  old-time  employees,  many 
of  whom  are  sympathetic  to  the 
new  administration  and  would  like 
to  be  helpful. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 
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Swapping  Ideas   In  a  Panel 
Discussion 

If  you  will  check  around  the 
sugar  cane  belt  you  will  find  one 
farmer  making  a  30-ton  average 
yield  per  acre  another  a  17-ton  aver- 
age per  acre,  and  still  another  a 
35  -  ton  average  yield  per  acre. 
Why?  These  farmers  are  all  using, 
in  the  main,  the  same  varieties,  the 
same  fertilizer,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral equipment.  Therefore,  the  ans- 
wer lies  in  something  else.  Maybe 
the  answer  is  in  soil  difference. 
Maybe  the  amount  of  fertilizer  ap- 
plied would  explain  some  difference 
in  yield.  Maybe  the  absence  of 
Johnson  grass  made  for  an  increase 
in  yield.  Maybe  better  drainage  is 
adding  to  the  higher  yields.  Maybe 
the  larger  yield  is  correlated  to 
borer  free  land.  Possibly  rainfall 
and  other  factors  of  weather  favor- 
ed the  farmer  that  averaged  35  tons 
per  acre,  but  how  do  you  explain 
neighboring  farmers  having  widely 
different  averages  per  acre,  presum- 
ably growing  the  same  varieties,  in 
the  same  proportion,  using  the  same 
amounts  of  the  same  kind  of  ferti- 
lizer, using  the  same  equipment 
right  down  to  number  and  brand, 
and  equal  in  respect  to  Johnson 
grass,  borer  control,  drainage,  and 
all  factors  of  weather?  Maybe  the 
explanation  is  one  which  is  highly 
complex,  but  maybe  the  answer  is 
one  which  because  of  its  simple  na- 
ture has  been  completely  overlooked. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in- 
itiate     panel      discussion      meetings 
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among  farmers,  overseers  and  man- 
agers for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ideas,  methods,  schemes,  and  rea- 
sons for  doing  specific  practices. 
There  are  many  practices  of  culti- 
vation on  which  many  farmers  seem 
to  have  differences  of  opinion.  An 
example  of  this  is  shaving.  Some 
farmers  shave  cane  every  year,  some 
farmers  shave  only  after  certain 
weather  conditions  have  existed,  and 
other  farmers  choose  to  never  shave. 

Using  the  stubble  digger  is  an- 
other practice  which  is  highly  con- 
troversial. The  exact  method  to  use 
each  piece  of  cultivating  equipment 
is  also  highly  controversial.  The 
setting  of  tools,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
the  time  of  the  year,  is  a  matter 
of  great  dispute  among  farmers. 
Some  farmers  use  5VS  foot  rows, 
other  farmers  use  6  foot  rows. 

There  are  many  specific  subjects 
that  could  be  discussed  in  a  panel 
meeting.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  first  subject  be  the  distance  be- 
tween rows.  There  are  those  who 
think  that,  because  of  the  new  erect 
varieties  of  cane  now  being  used  in 
Louisiana,  it  may  be  possible  to  re- 
duce the  space  between  rows.  It  is 
their  thinking  that  rows  more  close- 
ly spaced  will  offer  earlier  shading 
and  suppress  the  growth  of  Johnson 
grass.  It  is  also  thought  that  more 
rows  per  acre  may  increase  yields. 

This  proposed  panel  discussion  is 
open  to  all  interested  parties.  We 
urge  anyone  interested  in  a  get  to- 
gether to  strap  ideas  to  let  us  know 
so  that  we  may  arrange  meetings. 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Remarks  by  Phillip  E.  Jones,  Sugar  Branch,  at  the  Annual 

Meeting  of  National  Federation  of  Beet  Growers, 

Billings,  Montana,    December  3,  1952 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Beet  Growers, 
and  Guests : 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  you  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  in  administer- 
ing the  Sugar  Act. 

Before  making  my  remarks  on 
that  subject  this  afternoon,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  convey  to  you 
the  regrets  of  Larry  Myers  that  he 
is  unable  to  attend  your  meetings. 
As  you  know,  the  period  between 
the  time  of  holding  our  annual  sug- 
ar requirements  hearing  and  the 
date  of  the  announcement  of  the  de- 
termination for  the  forthcoming  cal- 
endar year  is  an  extremely  busy  one 
for  Mr.  Myers.  It  is  also  a  period 
during  which  he  prefers  not  to  say 
too  much  in  public  because  there  are 
those  who  insist  on  attaching  some 
quota  significance  to  anything  he 
says.  As  you  know,  none  of  us  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
cuss the  probable  size  of  a  consump- 
tion estimate  prior  to  the  time  of 
its  announcement,  and  so  I  want  to 
emphasize,  too,  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  talk  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  connection  between  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  at  this  moment 
— or,  for  that  matter,  at  any  time 
during  your  meetings — and  next 
year's   requirements   determination. 

Instead,  I'm  going  to  spend  my 
time  today  on  a  subject  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  is  equally  but  more 
continually  dear  to  your  hearts — 
that's  the  price  of  sugar.  It  would 
make  you  quite  happy,  I  know,  if  I 
could  tell  you  what  the  price  of  sug- 
ar is  going  to  average  betwen  Octo- 
ber of  this  year  and  Otcober  of 
1953.  If  you  knew  that  you  would 
be   able   to   calculate   the   final   pay- 


ment which  you  will  receive  for  the 
beet  crop  just  harvested.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  a  little  beyond  my 
capabilities.  However,  there  are  a 
few  price-influencing  factors  in  the 
picture  that  I  have  observed  over 
the  years  and  that  I  believe  war- 
rant some  discussion  here  today. 

First,  we  might  ask:  What  is  the 
general  business  outlook  and  what 
appears  in  prospect  of  prices  of  all 
farm  commodities  during  the  com- 
ing year?  I  think  the  best  way  I 
can  answer  that  question  is  to  quote 
excerpts  from  the  October  19  issue 
of  "The  Demand  and  Price  Situa- 
tion," a  regular  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Department. 

These  are  as  follows : 

"Economic  conditions  in  1953,  as 
in  other  recent  years,  will  depend 
largely  on  international  develop- 
ments and  the  size  and  timing  of 
the  defense  program.  Prospects  for 
further  expansion  in  national  se- 
curity expenditures  and  for  contin- 
ued relatively  large  business  out- 
lays for  new  plant  and  equipment 
point  to  a  sustained  high  level  of 
employment  and  some  further  in- 
crease in  consumer  income  and  in 
consumer  buying  through  most  of 
1953.  However,  if  the  international 
situation  permits  the  rate  of  securi- 
ty spending  to  be  stabilized  in  the 
second  half  of  1953,  economic  acti- 
vity may  level  off  sometime  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

"Domestic  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts is  expected  to  continue  high 
during  1953.  Employment  will  be 
maintained  at  high  level.  Wage 
rates  and  consumer  incomes  proba- 
bly will  rise  moderately  at  least  un- 
til mid-year,  and  for  the  year  as  a 
(Continued  on  page  181) 
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Month 

1  Year 

Ago 

Ago 

6.05 

5.65 

6.03 

5.63 

3.55 

4.30 

SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  FEBRUARY  25, 1953 

Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.20 

QUOTA   RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 6.19 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.40 

SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 

1954 

May                        July                       Sept.  Nov.  March 

Today 5.70                      5.87                      5.93  5.96  5.50 

1    Month   Ago 5.57                     5.76                     5.84  5.87  5.37 

1    Year   Ago 5.26                      5.51                       5.61  5.67  5.17 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS   AT   NEW  ORLEANS 

This  Month  Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

American .—    163,735   bags  356,750    bags 

Godchaux - - 119,063    bags  210,321    bags 

Colonial 107,482    bags  219,978    bags 

Henderson - - - 51,651    bags  84,051    bags 

Southdown None  None 

South    Coast 56,131    bags  81,131    bags 

Sterling None  None 

Supreme . ~~— 87,765    bags  165,821    bags 

Totals 585,827    bags  1,118,052    bags 


PRODUCTION   OF   SUGAR,   SYRUP  AND   MOLASSES 
LOUISIANA,    1952-53   CROP    (Final) 

Tons  of  sugarcane  ground  for  sugar,  gross 5,869,257 

Tons  of  sugarcane  ground  for  sugar,  net 5,666,369 

Sugar  Production,   Pounds: 

Raw   sugar,    96°    651,857,176 

Turbinadoes      - 72,595,170 

Granulated,    refined 120,450,061 

Granulated,    plantation 13,948,700 

Washed    raws    &    Crystals 16,786,100 

Total    sugar    produced 875,637,207 

Total   sugar  produced,   raw  value,1 901,379,621 

Magma,   96°   sugar    (Est.) 315,349 

Edible  molasses,   96°    sugar  estimated   in 11,062,469 

Molasses  &  Syrup  Production: 

Tons   of  cane   ground   for  syrup,   gross   -  50,588 

Cane    syrup,    gallons    1,314,161 

1st   molasses,    gallons    1,997,349 

2nd    molasses,    gallons 2,079,561 

Blackstrap    produced,    gallons 39,030,897 

Blackstrap,    reduced   to    80°    Brix,    gallons    43,044,854 

Blackstrap    estimated    in    magma 54,554 

Total  blackstrap,   M.   &   E.,   80°    Brix,  gallons   43,099,408 

1  Does  not  include   sugar  estimated   in   magma. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  176) 

1927.  Volume  6,  Numbers:  3,  No- 
vember 1,  1927;  4,  November  15,  1927; 
5,  December  1,  1927;  7,  January  1, 
1928;  11,  March  1,  1928;  12,  March 
15,     1928.       Volume     7,     Numbers:     15, 


May  1,  1929;  21,  August  1,  1929;  22, 
August  15,  1929.  Volume  8,  Numbers: 
2,  October  15,  1929;  8,  January  15, 
1930;  and  the  numbers  for:  April  1, 
1930;  April  15,  1930;  May  1,  1930; 
May  15,  1930;  September  15,  1930. 
Volume  9,  Numbers:  18,  June  15, 
1931;   21,   August   1,    1931;   22,   August 
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15,  1931.  Volume  10,  Numbers:  1, 
October  1,  1931;  11,  March  1,  1932; 
24,  September  15,  1932.  Volume  11, 
Numbers:  3,  November  1,  1932;  6, 
December  15,  1932;  7,  January  1, 
1933;  21,  August  1,  1933.  Volume 
12,  Numbers:  6,  December  15,  1933; 
22,    August    15,    1934;    24,    September 

15,  1934.  Volume  13,  Number:  12, 
March  15,  1935.  Volume  15,  Num- 
ber:   6,    December    15,    1936.      Volume 

16,  Number:    23,    September    1,    1938. 


PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  179) 
whole  are  likely  to   average  higher 
than  in  1952. 

'Trices  received  by  farmers  this 
year  are  averaging  about  3  percent 
below  1951.  Some  further  easing 
in  prices  seems  likely  for  1953  par- 
tucularly  for  meat  animals  and 
vegetables. 

"Cost  rates  for  most  commodities 
used  in  farm  production  and  wage 
rates  are  likely  to  inch  gradually 
upward  over  the  coming  year.  In- 
terest and  tax  charges  per  acre  also 
will  be  higher. 

"The  parity  ratio  (ratio  of  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
to  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  commodities,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates),  which  averaged 
107  in  1951,  is  expected  to  be  near 
102  this  year  and  is  likely  to  be 
around  100  in  1953." 

I  think  we  can  sum  up  this  BAE 
analysis  of  1953  prospects  for  all 
farm  products  in  this  way:  Prices 
are  likely  to  be  well  below  1951, 
and  somewhat  lower  than  in  1952 
but  with  no  sharp  decline  in  pros- 
pect. 

Now  let's  look  at  sugar  in  par- 
ticular and  see  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  picture  to  warrant  any  diver- 
gence from  the  general  situation  for 
all  farm  products.  On  the  demand 
side — that  is,  general  business  con- 
ditions and  levels  of  consumer  in- 
come— there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prospects  for  sugar  next 
year  are  significantly  different 
from  those  for  other  farm  commodi- 
ties. Despite  this,  the  futures  mar- 
ket indicates  that  the  trade  now  ex- 
pects   sugar    prices    to    be    signifi- 


cantly lower  early  next  year.  As  of 
November  26  March  futures  were 
50  points  under  the  New  York  spot 
price.  The  drop  in  raw  sugar  prices 
which  has  occurred  the  past  month 
and  the  recent  price  cutting  of  re- 
fined in  certain  sales  territories  are 
also  reflections  of  beliefs  that  the 
market  early  next  year  will  be 
weaker. 

Since  demand  condtions  for  1953 
appear  good  and  since  the  Depart- 
ment has  control  over  the  total  sup- 
ply, how  can  the  current  and  im- 
pending weakness  in  price  be  ex- 
plained? Certainly  it  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  actions  or  attitudes  of 
the  Department,  since  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Department  has 
altered  one  bit  its  announced  policy 
to  keep  sugar  supplies  at  levels 
which  are  designed  to  result  in  pri- 
ces which  will  "fairly  and  equitably 
maintain  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try." 

The  answer  lies  rather,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  sugar  trade's  current 
view  that,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  1953  requirements  determina- 
tion, the  January  1  carryovers — es- 
pecially those  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico — are  so  large  that  at  least  a 
temporary  drop  in  price  is  unavoid- 
able. The  trade  seems  to  feel  that 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  un- 
successful in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent sellers  in  these  areas  from 
flooding  the  market  with  sugar  soon 
after  1953  marketings  are  permit- 
ted. Sales  for  January  delivery  have 
already  been  made  from  these  sup- 
plies, with  prices  almost  a  half  cent 
below   the    current    spot    quotations. 

This  situation  illustrates  very 
dramatically  the  principal  point  I 
want  to  make  here  today,  which  is 
simply  that  the  Sugar  Act  is  not  a 
price-making  mechanism ;  that  is,  it 
does  not  set  specific  prices  for  sug- 
ar. Rather,  it  is  better  described 
as  a  "price-influencing"  mechanism 
designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  an 
equitable  price  range  for  sugar.  The 
total  quota  determination,  to  be 
sure,    is   the   most   important   single 
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element  in  establishing  the  level  of 
sugar  prices.  But  numerous  other 
market  forces  are  also  at  work,  and 
within  the  quota  framework  there 
is  ample  room  for  price  fluctuations. 
Sometimes  these  factors  are  strong 
enough  to  force  prices  outside  of 
what  may  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
table range. 

Let's  get  specific  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  discuss  the  precise  market 
elements  which  complicate  the  at- 
tainment of  the  general  price  objec- 
tive sought  by  the  establishment  of 
a  ceiling  on  the  quantity  of  sugar 
that   can   be   entered   or   marketed. 

First,  there  is  a  basic  supply  and 
demand  problem  early  in  every 
year  which  usually  is  reflected 
pricewise.  New-crop  Caribbean  sup- 
plies start  coming  to  market  in  vol- 
ume before  demand  picks  up  from 
its  seasonal  low.  When  large  carry- 
overs exist  to  add  to  new-crop  sup- 
plies, as  will  be  the  case  in  1953, 
this  problem  is  magnified.  Early 
marketings  lower  warehouse  expen- 
ses and  sometimes  permit  savings 
on  handling  costs. 

On  the  demand  side,  no  one  can 
predict  when  buyers  will  enter  the 
market  to  replenish  stocks.  For  in- 
stance, the  total  quota  determina- 
tion for  1952  which  was  set  as  7,- 
700,000  tons  last  December,  to  bring 
about  price  increases  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, was  not  fully  effective  in 
strengthening  prices  for  some  peri- 
od. Opposing  forces  at  work  actu- 
ally pushed  prices  lower  through 
January  and  most  of  February.  Be- 
cause of  anticipated  record  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rican  crops,  buyers 
quite  generally  assumed  that  prices 
would  continue  to  decline  during  the 
spring  months  regardless  of  their 
levels  later  in  the  year.  As  a  result 
they  tended  to  delay  purchases. 
When  it  became  evident  in  late  Feb- 
ruary that  only  minor  quantities  of 
sugar  were  available  on  the  domes- 
tic market  at  the  low  prices  then 
being  quoted  and  that  stocks  in  the 
hands     of     distributors     and     users 


were  at  a  minimum,  refiners  en- 
tered the  market  and  bid  up  the 
price  to  the  point  where  more  ade- 
quate   supplies    became    available. 

I  have  outlined  briefly  some  of  the 
demand  forces  which  can  often 
create  a  counter  price  movement 
within  the  quota  system.  What 
about  the  supply  side?  It  may  sur- 
prise some  of  you  to  learn  that  cer- 
tain practices  of  sugar  marketers 
can  be  just  as  harmful  to  their  own 
price  interests  as  those  of  buyers, 
if  not  more  so.  One  of  the  most 
deplorable  practices  of  this  type  is 
the  shipment  of  unsold  sugar  to  the 
United  States  by  offshore  domestic 
and  foreign  producing  areas.  Un- 
less a  buyer  who  needs  sugar  in 
that  position  is  found  while  the  car- 
go is  en  route,  the  seller's  only  al- 
ternative is  to  cut  the  spot  price  of 
sugar  enough  to  make  it  attractive 
to  reluctant  buyers.  When  unsold 
cargoes  arrive  in  quantity,  the  mar- 
ket can  be  temporarily  glutted  and 
unwarranted  price  declines  will  oc- 
cur. For  example,  many  in  the  sug- 
ar trade  attribute  the  price  declines 
that  occurred  in  raws  in  May  of 
this  year  primarily  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  arriving  unsold  at  United 
States  ports. 

Another  marketing  practice  which 
frequently  tends  to  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  sugar  sellers — and 
thereby  beet  growers — is  the  sale 
of  sugar  on  a  "Price  Date  of  Ar- 
rival" basis.  Under  this  sales  meth- 
od, an  offshore  raw  sugar  seller 
agrees  to  accept  as  the  price  for  a 
given  lot,  or  several  lots,  the  aver- 
age of  quoted  market  prices  for  a 
stated  period  before  and  after  ar- 
rival at  destination  on  the  U.  S. 
mainland.  Many  refiners  buy  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  their  raw  sug- 
ar on  this  basis. 

Theoretically,  this  method  of  sell- 
ing sugar  could  result  in  a  strength- 
ening effect  on  price  since  it  re- 
duces the  amount  of  sugar  available 
for  spot  sale  at  a  given  time.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  however,  it  also 
may    have    quite    the    opposite   price 
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effect.  A  refiner  who  books  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  Price  Date  of 
Arrival  shipments  —  known  in  the 
trade  as  PDA  sugars — for  entry  dur- 
ing a  given  period  does  not  have  to 
be  an  active  bidder  for  sugar  if  his 
PDA's  cover  all  or  a  large  portion  of 
his  melt  requirements.  Therefore, 
sellers  often  find  buyers  "uninterest- 
ed in  sugar  at  the  going  price.''  Price 
concessions  of  a  few  points,  how- 
ever, usually  renew  his  interest. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  the  PDA 
sugars.  It  is  reported  that  this  year 
a  substantial  quantity  of  offshore 
sugar  has  been  sold  PDA  for  Jan- 
uary arrival,  with  the  settlement 
based  on  the  average  price  which 
prevails  during  January,  February, 
and  March.  Apparently  buyers  be- 
lieve that  new  crop  supplies  which 
will  be  available  in  February  and 
March,  may  push  the  prices  during 
those  months  below  those  which  pre- 
vail  in   January. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  refiner  who 
has  large  quantities  of  PDA  sugars 
scheduled  for  arrival  during  a  given 
period  is  going  to  be  reluctant  to 
go  into  the  market  and  bid  up  the 
price. 

Another  disadvantage  of  PDA 
sales  is  that  they  reduce  the  volume 
of  sugar  entering  the  spot  market, 
and  thus  often  contribute  to  making 
the  sugar  market  a  "thin-one" — 
that  is,  they  aggravate  a  situation 
in  which  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
sets  the  price  for  a  much  larger 
volume.  This,  of  course,  increases 
the  ability  of  any  one  individual  to 
affect  the  market  by  his  own  ac- 
tions. 

On  the  refined  sugar  side,  one 
of  the  practices  the  logic  of  which 
is  hardest  to  understand  is  the  sale 
of  sugar  at  the  old  price  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  after  a  price 
advance  has  been  announced.  Al- 
though figures  are  not  available  to 
show  what  proportion  of  our  total 
sugar  supplies  are  sold  on  price 
moves,  we  know  the  percentage  to 
be    very    high.     This    practice,    and 


the  other  detrimental  ones  of  selling 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  quoted, 
are  among  the  factors  which  cause 
the  annual  average  price  received 
by  sellers  to  be  much  lower  than 
the  annual  average  of  the  daily  quo- 
ted prices.  These  practices  affect 
more  directly  beet  growers  than 
sugarcane  growers  because  your 
payments  are  based  on  processors' 
nets  whereas  those  made  sugarcane 
growers  are  tied  to  the  quoted  price 
of  raw  sugar. 

The  market  for  beet  sugar  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  same  factors 
which  influence  the  general  sugar 
market.  However,  there  are  some 
differences  that  deserve  comment 
between  the  competitive  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  area  served  by 
beet  sugar  sellers  in  the  mountain 
states  and  those  served  by  eastern 
cane  refiners  and  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
cessors and  refiners.  Fighting  for 
business  is  the  American  free  en- 
terprise way  and  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  economy  dynamic.  But 
such  competition  should  involve 
sound  production  and  sales  pro- 
grams. In  the  East  and  Far  West 
competition  among  sugar  sellers  is 
active  and  healthy.  But  in  the  Mid- 
west and  South  competition  is  so 
severe  that  it  reflects  not  only  natu- 
ral competitive  advantages  but  arti- 
ficial ones  as  well.  Consequently, 
this  is  the  area  where  prices  are 
most  often  the  lowest  in  the  nation, 
as  is  currently  the  case. 

I  could  not  possibly  cover  this 
afternoon  all  the  buying  and  selling 
practices  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  day-to-day  price  of  sugar.  How- 
ever, I  hope  I've  indicated  enough 
of  them  to  dissuade  you  from  the 
notion — which  we  know  some  people 
have — that  all  we  have  to  do  to 
maintain  sugar  prices  at  a  specified 
level  is  to  press  a  button. 

What  then  can  the  Sugar  Act  be 
expected  to  do,  insofar  as  the  price 
of  sugar  and  returns  to  growers  are 
concerned?  As  I  have  said  before, 
one  cannot  expect  it  to  determine 
sugar    prices.     I    think    history    has 
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shown,  however,  that  we  can  ex- 
pect it  to  influence  sugar  prices,  and 
that  we  may  expect  the  Act  to  con- 
tinue to  exert  strong  influences  on 
price.  I  believe  the  Act  can  be  given 
a  considerable  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  orderliness  in  the  sugar 
market  which  has  been  achieved 
since  the  early  thirties.  Certainly 
the  existing  legislation  has  many 
advantages  over  the  high-tariff 
schemes  of  earlier  years. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  the 
predecessor  acts  have  operated  to 
the  benefit  of  many  groups  which 
participate  in  the  production,  pro- 
cessing, and  consumption  of  sugar. 
Incomes  of  sugar  beet  and  sugar- 
cane growers  have  been  substan- 
tially increased,  as  have  wages  of 
field  workers  in  all  U.  S.  areas.  Sug- 
ar prices  paid  by  the  consumer  have 
remained  moderate.  Increases  in  do- 
mestic production  have  been  re- 
stricted but  domestic  production  has 
not  been  permanently  reduced.  For- 
eign supplying  areas  have  benefitted 
from  increased  prices  obtained  for 
those  quantities  of  sugar  marketed 
under  U.  S.  quotas  and  they  have 
shared  in  our  expanding  total  sugar 
requirements. 

Growers  now  obtain  a  much  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  consumer's  sug- 
ar dollar,  largely  because  of  the 
more  stabilized  conditions  under 
which  the  industry  operates,  and  be- 
cause of  the  continued  efforts  on 
the  part  of  sugar  mills  and  refine- 
eries  to  improve  their  processing  ef- 
ficiency. As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions, mill  and  refinery  costs  have 
not  reflected  the  full  impact  of  the 
general  price  inflation  which  has 
occurred  in  the  last  15  years.  Pro- 
cessors generally  have  operated 
profitably  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  able  to  increase  substan- 
tially the  proportion  of  total  sales 
income  paid  to  growers  for  sugar- 
cane and   sugar   beets. 

As  of  November  15,  sugar  beet 
farmers  were  receiving  97  percent 
of  parity.  This  compares  very  fav- 
orably with  many  other  agricultural 


commodities,  including  some  of 
those  which  are  alternatives  to  sug- 
ar beets.  For  example,  wheat  was 
87  percent  of  parity;  corn,  82  per- 
cent; barley,  99  percent;  dry  beans, 
94  percent;  oats,  90  percent;  soy- 
beans, 96  percent.  For  only  a  few 
farm  commodities  —  notably  beef 
cattle,  cotton,  and  potatoes  —  was 
the  percent  of  parity  being  received 
considerably  higher  than  that  for 
sugar  beets  on  this  date.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  percentage  of  parity 
received  for  beets  during  the  past  10 
years  compares  quite  favorably  with 
those  for  most  of  the  other  com- 
peting enterprises  except  beef  cat- 
tle. For  no  years  during  the  past 
10  has  this  percentage  dropped  be- 
low 90  for  sugar  beets.  I  think  you 
will  agree,  then,  that  using  parity 
as  a  basis  for  comparison,  sugar 
beets  now  are  faring  pretty  well. 

As  you  know,  price  received  is 
only  part  of  the  picture  as  far  as 
your  net  income  from  beets  is  con- 
cerned. The  other,  and  frequently 
more  important  factor,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  costs.  Beet  producers  have 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years 
in  lowering  costs.  This  has  improv- 
ed their  competitive  position  with 
other  crops  and  with  sugar  produced 
in  other  areas.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished partly  by  reducing  costs 
through  mechanization.  Yields  per 
acre  of  beets  have  been  increased 
too— from  10.9  tons  in  the  1931-35 
period  to  14.5  tons  in  the  1947-51 
period. 

These  drastic  increases  in  average 
yields  for  the  whole  beet  area  have 
enabled  beet  growers,  as  a  group, 
to  produce  at  lower  costs  per  ton 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
However,  growers  whose  yields  are 
on  the  low  end  of  the  range  remain 
at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. The  yield  per  acre  of  sugar 
beets  and  the  sugar  beet  acreage 
per  farm  are  the  two  most  import- 
ant factors  causing  differences  in 
production  costs  from  farm  to  farm 
in  a  given  year.  By  using  some  ac- 
tual   cost    data    obtained    from    our 
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1947  sugar  beet  cost  study,  these 
relationships  can  be  sharply  illus- 
trated. I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that 
these  actual  cost  figures  are  appli- 
cable today,  and  certainly  they  could 
not  be  counted  on  to  apply  in  the 
future.  We  are  interested  here  only 
in  the  behaviour  of  costs.  A  knowl- 
edge of  cost  relationships  of  the 
past  should  help  us  deal  more  effect- 
ively with  the  problems  of  today  and 
the  potentialities  of  tomorrow. 

The  chart  {omitted)  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  yield  and  acreage  on  1947 
farm  costs  of  producing  sugar  beets. 
The  1947  cost  data  for  the  268 
farms  included  in  this  analysis  show 
that  abnormally  low  yields  per  acre 
were  invariably  associated  with 
high  costs  per  pound  of  sugar  re- 
covered and  that  the  highest  yields 
obtained  were  usually  associated 
with  the  lowest  costs.  Cost  figures 
for  other  areas  and  for  other  years 
might  differ  considerably  from 
those  included  in  this  study,  but  it 
is  reasonably  certain  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  relationship  between  the 
cost  per  pound  of  sugar  recovered 
and  the  yield  per  acre  would  be  si- 
milar to  that  obtained  for  these 
farms. 

These  data  show  that  small  grow- 
ers of  sugar  beets  tend  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
large  growers   in  producing  at  low 


costs.  However,  this  tendency  did 
not  hold  uniformly.  Many  of  the 
small  growers  had  low  costs  per 
pound  of  sugar  recovered.  With  the 
further  development  of  mechanized 
sugar  beet  production,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  advantages  shown 
for  large  growers  will  be  increased 
unless  the  mechanized  methods  are 
made  available  also  to  the  small  pro- 
ducers. 

Fortunately,  the  major  factors 
leading  to  high  costs  are  amenable 
to  corrective  action,  at  least  in  part. 
The  use  of  proper  production  prac- 
tices can  increase  the  yields  per  ac- 
re in  most  areas.  In  many  cases 
the  advantages  of  mechanized  pro- 
duction can  be  extended  to  farms 
having  acreages  too  small  to  justi- 
fy the  purchase  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery. However,  growers  and  pro- 
ducing areas  that  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  leaders  in  the  race  toward 
greater  and  even  greater  efficiency 
of  production  well  may  find  other 
pastures  to  be  greener.  Sugar  beet 
processors  must  be  even  more  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  than  the 
growers,  because  factories  have  but 
one  use.  Factories  located  in  areas 
that  cannot  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  will  continue  to  find  them- 
selves fighting  losing  battles  for 
sugar   beet   acreage,   particularly   in 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
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years  when  farmers  can  make  satis- 
factory incomes  from  the  production 
of  other  crops. 

To  summarize,  the  Sugar  Act  has 
an  extremely  important  bearing  on 
the  average  level  of  sugar  prices, 
but  many  other  factors  also  affect 
the  market  and  determine  the  spe- 
cific price  which  exists  at  any  given 
time.  The  Sugar  Act  has  not  elimi- 
nated competition  from  the  sugar 
market,  and  neither  has  it  elimina- 
ted the  price  fluctuations  which  re- 
flect the  ways  buyers  and  sellers 
interpret  the  ever-changing  supply 
and  demand  conditions.  We  must 
also  grant  that  the  Sugar  Act  has 
neither  eliminated  unsound  market- 
ing practices  nor  has  it  prevented 
panicky  sellers  from  making  price 
concessions  at  times  greater  than 
the  general  situation  would  war- 
rant. Above  all,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Sugar  Act  has  not,  and 
should  not,  constitute  a  featherbed 
for  keeping  inefficient  producers  in 
business. 

Nevertheless,  the  Sugar  Act  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  bring  a 
large  measure  of  stability  to  the 
sugar  industry.  Sugar  beet  grow- 
ers as  a  group  now  fare  compara- 
tively well  in  relation  to  producers 
of  most  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Under  the  Sugar  Act  growers 
and  laborers  have  received  larger 
shares  of  the  net  returns  from  sug- 
ar. The  present  quota  premium  or 
margin  of  roughly  1-1/2  cents  per 
pound  between  the  United  States 
and  world  price  of  raw  sugar  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  Sugar  Act 
is  today  protecting  domestic  grow- 
ers against  the  lower  price  prevail- 
ing in  the  world  market. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  to  date, 
it  appears  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
Sugar  Act  affords  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  insure  the  future  for  a 
healthy,  efficient  domestic  sugar 
beet  industry. 


Sugar  can  be  obtained  from  al- 
most every  green  plant;  it  accounts 
for  most  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
our  common  fruits. 
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For  Your 
Weed  Control  Program 

Use  GENERAL  CHEMICAL'S 

SODIUM  TCA 

in  LIQUID  form 

Concentrated 

•  Contains  equivalent  of  6  lbs.  of  dry  product  per  gallon 

Easier  to  Handle  and  Use 

•  Liquid— nothing  to  dissolve;  just  mix  with  water 

•  No  irritating   dust 

•  Nothing  to  clog  nozzles  or  strainers 

•  Contains  special  corrosion  inhibitors  to  help  protect  spray 
equipment 

Now  Available  From 

ALEXANDRIA  SEED  CO.,  INC. 

2022  3rd  St.,  Alexandria,  La.    •    Phone  32511 


Announcing  .  .  . 

PLANTATION'S  2,  4-D  AND  T.C.A. 
PURPLE  BANDS 

Plantation  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Corp. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


THOMSON 

Hie  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency, Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  Valois  Weed  Sprayer,  so 
that  you  can  do  a  better  and  cheaper  job  of  weed  control. 
The  Valois  Weed  Sprayer  and  Valois  Chemical  Weed  Con- 
trol Program  have  a  proven  record  of  results. 

VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  MFG.  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,   LA.,   U.S.A. 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  DOING  A  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  JOB  OF  WEED  CONTROL. 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER  AND  ON 
CHEMICAL    WEED    CONTROL. 


INDIVIDUAL'S   NAME 

FIRM   NAME 

ADDRESS  
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TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE 

An  Editorial 

In  the  March  1953  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine  there  is  an  article,  the 
title  of  which  is  "Free  Trade  Is  Inevitable".  It  is  a  report  on  the  current 
attempt  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  remove  all  tariffs  and  quotas 
from  the   American   scene. 

Usually  the  people  who  sponsor  "free  trade"  use  as  their  main  appeal 
the  bait  that  the  American  consumer  will  benefit  through  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  on  importations  because  then  he  will  be  able  to  buy  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  lands  at  a  lower  price  than  he  must  pay  for  similar 
American  made  products.  This  time,  however,  the  "free  traders"  have 
come  up  with  a  new  gimmick.  Their  slogan  today  is  "Trade  not  Aid". 
They  argue  (these  people,  who  are  mostly  importers  and  exporters,  are 
very  broad  minded)  that  it  will  be  less  painful  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
to  turn  our  markets  over  to  unlimited  foreign  competition  than  it  will  be 
to  continue  our  "give  away"  program.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that 
dying  will  be  happier  under  free  trade. 

Under  the  heading  "What  If  We  Had  No  Tariffs"  Fortune  prints  ex- 
cerpts from  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Howard  S.  Piquet,  economist  with  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  quotes  the  au- 
thor as  saying  that  if  tariff  and  quota  restrictions  are  removed  "the  larg- 
est dollar  increases  (in  imports)  would  probably  occur  in  wool  clothing — 
$544  million;  sugar — $387  million;  butter — $215  million;  earthenware — 
$91  million;  cattle  and  beef — $97  million;  linseed  oil, — $60  million;  wool- 
ens and  worsteds — $43  million;  fresh  and  frozen  fish  fillets — $31  mil- 
lion; and  watches  $31  million."  Commodities  now  on  quota  or  embargoes, 
e.g.,  sugar,  butter,  cattle  and  beef,  and  linseed  oil,  Dr.  Piquet  says,  "would 
account  for  a  third  of  the  putative  $2.6  billion  increase  in  imports." 

These  are  very  interesting  statistics.  They  show  that  Dr.  Piquet  be- 
lieves that  free  trade  will  automatically  destroy  or  seriously  cripple  nine 
American  industries  including  farmers  who  produce  wool  and  butter  and 
sugar  and  cattle.  The  $387  million  that  he  uses  for  sugar  is  about  the 
worth  of  the  mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  productions. 

Free  trade  will  write  "finis"  to  mainland  sugar  production.  There 
is  no  use  kidding  anybody  on  that  score.  The  sugar  producers  in  this 
country  simply  cannot  successfully  compete  with  cheap  foreign  produc- 
tion. We  have  to  have  protection  to  live,  but  so  do  the  great  majority  of 
the  farming   and   industrial   enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  January  25,  1953  issue  of  The    Times-Picayune    there    was    a  jj 
list  of  the  products  being  made  in  New  Orleans.    More  than  500  products 
are  included  in  the  list.    Most  of  these  products  are  protected  by  tariffs. 
If  imports  of  these  products  are  increased,  much  of  the  production  of  the 
New  Orleans  industries  will  be  displaced  by  this  increase  in  imports.    The    | 
whole  question,  therefore,  involves  many  more  items  than  sugar. 

As  the  champions  of  free  trade,  or  freer  trade,  Fortune  lists  John 
S.  Coleman,  President  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce;  Clarence  B. 
Randall,  President  of  Inland  Steel;  Charles  H.  Percy,  President  of  Bell  & 
Howell  (cameras);  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Armstrong  Cork; 
J.  D.  Zellerbach,  President  of  Crown  Zellerbach;  Edward  C.  Sammons, 
President  of  the  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon ;  Warren  Lee 
Pierson,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  the  National  Council  of  American  Importers;  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Henry  Ford  II  and,  (this  will  probably  surprise  you) 
Allan  Kline,  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

(Continued  on  Page  202) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


International  Sugar  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  was 
held  in  Washington  March  6th  and 
7th  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Representatives  of 
France,  Holland,  United  Kingdom, 
Dominican  Republic,  Cuba  and  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas  were 
in  attendance. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  agree  on  the  wording  of  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  an  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  Some  of  the  major 
points  in  controversy  were  cleared 
up  and  a  draft  tentatively  approved. 
The  draft  will  be  further  discussed 
and  possibly  revised  at  a  later  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  May  6,  1953  in 
New  York  City.  The  final  draft  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  International  Sugar  Council. 

The  Council  meeting  originally 
scheduled  for  London  next  July  has 
been  cancelled.  Carry-over  crowds 
from  the  coronation  which  would 
tax  London's  housing  facilities  to 
the  utmost  and  a  shortage  of  United 
Nations  interpretators  at  that  par- 
ticular time  were  given  as  reasons 
for  the  cancellation.  At  the  insis- 
tence of  the  Cubans  and  representa- 
tives of  several  other  producing 
countries  who  feel  it  is  imperative 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  July  and  not 
later  than  August,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  re-schedule  the  meeting 
for  London  the  latter  part  of  July 
or  early  August.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  hold  a  Council  meeting  in  London, 


Geneva   and   Rome   may   be   consid- 
ered. 

The  United  States  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  working  for  a  prac- 
tical International  Sugar  Agreement 
— one  which  would  tend  to  stabilize 
world  production  and  world  prices 
of  sugar.  Representatives  of  domes- 
tic areas  are  participating  in  the 
discussions  on  the  basis  that  the  U. 
S.  will  not  enter  into  an  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  which 
be  detrimental  to  domestic  sugar 
producing  interests. 

Bagasse  In  Congress 

BAGASSE,  A  RAW  MATERIAL 
FOR  NEWSPRINT  was  the  subject 
of  remarks  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives March  9,  1953  by  Con- 
gressman Ed  Willis  of  the  Third 
District. 

Mr.  Willis  ably  reviewed  the  dra- 
matic events  which  have  been  taking 
place  during  the  past  year  in  devel- 
oping new  raw  materials — especially 
bagasse — for  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint.  He  referred  in  particu- 
lar to  the  recent  announcement  that 
a  new  plant  to  make  newsprint  from 
bagasse  is  to  be  built  in  Lockport, 
Louisiana  this  year. 

In  his  remarks,  Representative 
Willis  also  reviewed  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  which  was 
a  constructive  factor  in  promoting 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  news- 
orint  produced  in  the  United  States. 
"Periodic  newsprint  shortages  have 
olagued  our  newspaper  publishers 
in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,"  said 
(Continued  on  Page  202) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Sugar  Cane  Seedlings  from 
Grand  Isle 


On  November  11,  1948  Dr.  S.  J. 
P.  Chilton  and  co-workers  at  L.S.U. 
planted  small  plots  of  25  varieties 
of  sugar  cane  on  land  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gaston  Braud  at  Grand  Isle, 
La.  Dr.  Chilton's  purpose  for  plant- 
ing cane  at  Grand  Isle  was  to  make 
true  seed  of  sugarcane.  In  1949,  18 
varieties  produced  flowers  but  out- 
side temperatures  were  too  low  for 
pollen  production  and  no  viable  seed 
was  produced. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  a  green- 
house 9'xl5,xl31/2'  high  was  con- 
structed. In  the  fall  of  that  year, 
75  to  100  canes  were  marcotted  and 
brought  into  the  greenhouse.  Mar- 
cotting  is  a  technique  used  to  make 
cane  root  above  ground  by  placing 
soil  in  a  container  around  the  stalk. 
Two  varieties  flowered  and  75  seed- 
lings were  produced  in  1950.  Win- 
ter temperatures  in  1950  at  Grand 
Isle  were  the  lowest  recorded  since 
1899  with  a  low  of  22°F. 

In  1951  another  greenhouse  12'x 
18'xl4V2'  was  constructed  and  400 
canes  were  marcotted  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse.  From  the  canes 
that  flowered,  over  68,000  seedlings 
were  obtained.  Of  these,  29,582  were 
from  crosses  and  the  balance  were 
from  selfed  plants.  Dr.  Chilton 
planted  4,500  self  pollinated  seed- 
lings and  15,000  cross  pollinated 
seedlings  at  Baton  Rouge.  Dr.  E. 
V.  Abbott,  of  the  Houma  sugar  sta- 
tion, planted  6,760  seedlings  of 
crosses  from  Grand  Isle. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  additional 
greenhouse  space  (9'xl5'xl3!/2')  was 
built  and  in  the  fall  another  green- 


house 12'xl6'xll'  was  constructed. 
Approximately  1,000  canes  of  over 
30  varieties  were  marcotted,  and  at 
the  present  time  about  89  crosses 
have  been  made  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  first  few  lots  of  seed  planted 
have  given  very  good  germination. 
From  this  lot  an  estimated  13,000 
seedlings  from  crosses  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  seed  for  2,000  more  is 
stored  in  a  deepfreeze.  From  this 
same  lot  3,000  seedlings  of  selfs  are 
being  grown.  It  is  hoped  that  100,- 
000  seedlings  from  crosses  can  be 
obtained  from  Grand  Isle  this  cross- 
( Continued  on  Page   1£'8) 
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OP  FRONT  WITH  TUB  UACOi 


BY  A.  W.  DTEERS 


Ammoniated  Molasses 

Commercial  Solvents  Corporation 
recently  announced  a  patented  pro- 
cess for  making  ammoniated  molas- 
ses. Ammoniated  molasses  contains 
not  only  carbohydrates  but  also  a 
protein  equivalent.  The  process  in- 
volves a  carefully  controlled  chem- 
ical reaction  brought  about  by  put- 
ting ammonia  in  molasses.  The  am- 
monia and  invert  sugar  form  a  com- 
pound or  compounds  which  can  be 
used  by  cattle  and  other  ruminants 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  pro- 
teins are  used. 

Feeding  experiments  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
Iowa  State  College  indicate  that  at 
least  part  of  the  protein  require- 
ments of  ruminants  can  be  satisfied 
by  ammoniated  molasses. 

The  carbohydrates  in  molasses 
are  nearly  always  much  cheaper 
than  carbohydrates  from  corn  and 
other  sources.  The  protein  equiva- 
lent in  ammoniated  molasses  will  be 
much  cheaper  than  protein  from 
other  sources.  This  means  that,  if 
the  additional  feeding  experiments 
now  under  way  confirm  the  results 
of  the  earlier  experiments,  the  black- 
strap molasses  surplus  problem  may 
be  solved.  The  feed  trade  might 
very  easily  consume  the  total  pro- 
duction of  blackstrap  molasses.  We 
understand  that  this  process  does 
not  work  on  beet  molasses  because 
of  a  lack  of  invert  sugar  which  is 
necessary  for  the  chemical  reaction 
with  the  ammonia. 

Hawaiian  Statehood 

The  following  s  e  1  f -explanatory 
statement  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Green,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association : 

"The  possibility  of  U.S.  Statehood 
for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has 
caused  speculation  in  the  press  and 
in   trade   publications    over   changes 


this  status  might  bring  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Hawaii's  sugar  industry, 
which  supplies  the  domestic  market 
with  about  a  million  tons  of  sugar 
per  year. 

In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  and  now  in  effect,  there 
is  a  provision  limiting  the  amount 
of  sugar  which  producers  of  Hawaii 
may  bring  into  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  in  refined  form. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  will  not 
eliminate    or   alter   this    limitation. 

Further,  Hawaiian  sugar  produc- 
ers have  no  desire  to  change  this 
limiting  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  is  a  well-rounded  statute  em- 
bodying the  compromises  of  diverg- 
ent viewpoints  not  only  of  domestic 
producers,  but  of  foreign  suppliers 
of  the  American  sugar  market.  The 
Act  has  served  the  best  interests  of 
producers,  importers  and  consum- 
ers. 

The  Hawaiian  interests  establish- 
ed the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sug- 
ar Refinery  at  Crockett,  California, 
in  1906,  twenty-eight  years  before 
sugar  quota  legislation  was  enacted. 

It  would  not  be  practical  or  eco- 
nomical under  any  circumstances  to 
move  the  refinery  from  California 
to  Hawaii,  and  there  is  no  thought 
of  any  such  action." 

Freight  Rates 

Representatives  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  converged  on  Baton 
Rouge  on  February  26th  to  again 
oppose  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
to  increase  intrastate  freight  charg- 
es on  sugarcane,  sugar,  and  molas- 
ses. 

The  occasion  was  a  hearing  be- 
fore a  trial  examiner  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  at 
which  the  railroads  tried  to  have  a 
ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  exempting  sugar- 
cane, sugar,  and  molasses  from  rate 

(Continued   on   Page   201) 
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FURTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  COLONIZE  THE  SUGARCANE 

BORER  EGG  PARASITE  TELENOMUS  ALECTO  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  L.  J.  Charpentier  and  Ralph  Mathes, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Agr.  Res.  Aclm.,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 


Telenomus  alecto  is  a  small  wasp 
that  parasitizes  eggs  of  the  sugar- 
cane borer  (Diatraea  saccharalis)  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
It  has  been  reported  of  value  for 
borer  control  in  the  West  Indies, 
having  been  responsible  for  parasi- 
tization  of  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
borer  eggs  in  some  sugarcane  fields. 
It  has  been  more  abundant  there  at 
times  than  Tricho gramma  minutum, 
another  egg  parasite  that  is  often 
important  in  controlling  the  sugar- 
cane borer. 

This  parasite  was  introduced  into 
Louisiana  from  Trinidad  in  1950. 
In  that  year  6,220  adults  were  re- 
leased in  nine  locations  in  sugarcane 
fields.1  These  were  the  first  releases 
of  this  parasite  in  Louisiana.  They 
were  made  rather  late  in  the  season, 
however,  when  competition  with 
Trichogramma  was  very  keen.  This 
fact  and  the  low  temperature  of 
the  following  winter,  being  the  cold- 
est of  this  century,  very  likely  less- 
ened the  possibility  of  the  parasite 
becoming  established.  Further  field 
liberations  were  therefore  consid- 
ered desirable. 

In  1952,  between  August  7  and 
25,  F.  J.  Simmonds  of  the  Common- 
wealth Bureau  in  Trinidad  made 
six  shipments  of  borer  eggs  that  had 
been  exposed  to  Telenomus  alecto 
to  the  Houma  laboratory  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qua- 
rantine.    From    this    material    2,119 


adult  parasites  emerged.  As  in  1950, 
some  of  these  parasites  were  releas- 
ed in  sugarcane  fields  and  some 
were  used  as  a  breeding  stock  in 
the  Houma  laboratory.  An  addi- 
tional 4,797  parasites  were  reared. 
A  total  of  6,417  parasites  were  re- 
leased at  14  points  in  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane  fields   in   1952    (Table   1). 

Although  the  1952  releases  were 
made  earlier  in  the  season  than 
those  in  1950,  collections  of  borer 
eggs  at  the  time  revealed  a  parasit- 
ization  by  Trichogramma  of  more 
than  70  percent.  Telenomus  alecto 
was  observed  ovipositing  in  sugar- 
cane borer  eggs  in  the  field  a  num- 
ber of  times  but  although  efforts 
have  been  made  to  determine  its 
possible  establishment,  no  recover- 
ies have  yet  been  made. 

Table    1. — Releases     of    Telenomus     alecto     in 

Louisiana     In     1952. 

Number  of 

Date  Location  Parasites 

Aug-.    16     Southdown    Plantation,    Houma         400 

29     Clovelly     Farms,    Cut    Off  1.200 

31     Southdown    Plantation,    Houma         150 

Sept.     1     Southdown    Plantation,    Houma         100 

2     Raceland    Plantation.    Raceland     1,500 

4  Bon   Secour,    St.    James  1,000 

5  Albania    Plantation,    Jeanerette       1,0S0 
8     Southdown    Plantation,    Houma  33 

11  Southdown    Plantation.    Houma  25 

15  Southdown    Plantation.    Houma  420 

15  Mulberry    Plantation.    Houma  300 

16  Woodlawn    Plantation.     Houma  12S 

17  Experiment     Station,     Houma  59 
19  Experiment    Station.    Houma  22 

Total  6,417 

1  Ingram.  J.  W.  Bvinun.  E.  K..  Charpentier, 
L.  J.  and  Haley.  W.  E.  1951.  Introduction  of 
the  Sugarcane  Borer  Etrg  Parasite,  T.  alecto. 
in  1950  and  the  Present  Status  of  Biological 
(Yuitrol  of  the  Borer  in  Louisiana.  Sugar  Bui. 
30(5)  :71-73. 


IN  THE  FIELD 
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ing  season.  Until  last  month  Mr. 
Klias  Paliateas,  graduate  research 
assistant,  department  of  Plant  Path- 
ology, L.S.U.,  made  his  home  at 
Grand  Isle  in  order  to  do  the  cross- 
ing work  on  sugar  cane.  We  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  ladder 
lie    was    using    to    reach    the    sugar 


cane  flowers  slipped,  causing  him  to 
fall  and  he  suffered  a  rather  bad 
break  in  the  lower  right  leg.  Before 
this  accident  occurred  Mr.  Paliat- 
seas  was  able  to  make  many  new 
crosses.  By  changing  the  amount 
of  light  and  the  temperature  in  the 
greenhouse  and  by  timely  taking  the 
canes  from  the  fields  into  the  green- 
house and  by  other  methods  he  was 
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EFFECT  OF  CHEMICALS  ON  SUGARCANE  FOR  PLANTING 

By  E.  R.  Stamper,  W.  S.  Hardcastle,    and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

The  possibility  exists  that  increases  in  germination  of  sugarcane 
stalks  after  planting  might  occur  if  the  cane  were  treated  with  certain 
chemicals  before  planting.  To  obtain  information  on  this,  two  chemicals, 
2,  4-D  and  maleic  hydrazide  were  sprayed  on  cane  before  planting,  and 
stalks  were  planted  in  comparison  with  untreated  stalks.  Results  shown 
in  accompanying  Table  indicate  maleic  hydrazide  may  have  possibilities. 
This  work  was  continued  the  past  fall  so  that  the  second  year  of  tests 
will  be  available  in  the  coming  year. 

Effect   of   maleic   hydrazide   and   2, 4-D    on    germination   of  sugarcane  stalks   when   spray- 
ed   before    cutting    and    planting. 

Fall  Spring 

Treatments  &  Percent  Percent 

rate  per  acre  Germination     Difference  Stand        Difference 

Test   l1 
C.  P.   36-105 

Check     18  —  70  — 

1  lb.    Maleic   hydrazide    64  +   256  94  +1243 

1  lb.    (a.  e.)    2,4-D   70  +    289  42  +   500 

C.  P.   34-120 

Check     4  —  36  — 

1  lb.    Maleic   hydrazide    82  +1950  34  —       9 

1  lb.    (a.  e.)    2,4-D   54  +1250  46  +      28 

Test  22 
C.  P.   36-105 

Check     18  —  70  — 

1  lb.    Maleic    hydrazide    62  +    244  88  +      26 

1  lb.    (a.  e.)    2,4-D   18  +0  42  —     40 

C.  P.   34-120 

Check     4  _  36  — 

1  lb.    Maleic   hydrazide    14  +   250  50  +      39 

1  lb.    (a.  e.)    2,4-D   6  +50  38  +6 

Average 

Check     11  —  53  — 

1  lb.    Maleic   hydrazide    56  +   409  67  +      26 

1  lb.    (a.  e.)    2,4-D   37  +   236  42  —     21 

1  Cane  sprayed  Sept.  20,  1951,  planted  Oct.  30,  1951.  Counts  made  Nov.  15, 
1951    and   April    29,    1952. 

2  Cane  sprayed  Oct.  10,  1951,  planted  Oct.  30,  1951,  counts  made  Nov.  15,  1951 
and  April  29,   1952. 

able  to  make  certain  crosses  which  at  Grand  Isle  only  to  build  green- 
might  prove  to  be  valuable.  Mr.  houses.  Thanks  should  be  extended 
Preston  Dunckelman  is  now  doing  to  those  who  have  given  their  time, 
the  cane  breeding  work  at  Grand  Messrs.  Rene  J.  Steib,  E.  R.  Stam- 
Isle.  This  is  nothing  new  to  Mr.  per,  P.  H.  Dunckelman,  A.  L.  Dugas, 
Dunckelman.  He  has  been  going  to  a.  G.  Plakidas,  Ned  Folse,  Linton 
Canal  Point,  Florida  for  several  Cowart,  W.  Sam  Hardcastle,  Gordon 
years  to  help  with  the  sugar  cane  Gibert  E  Paliatseas,  Y.  Azab,  M. 
breeding   program   there.  A     Whid>    and    Carl    Lockwood,    Jr>> 

Dr.    S.   J.    P.    Chilton,    because   of  helped   Dr.   Chilton  in  many  ways, 
limited  funds  for  this  program,  has 

found   it   necessary   to   corral    much         Special    thanks    should    be    made 

free    labor    from    his    friends     and  to   Mr.    Gaston   Braud   for   donating 

staff  to  fill  in  when  funds   became  the   use   of  his   land   for   this   work, 

short.    He  and  many  members  of  his  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Braud    are    pictured 

staff    actually    took    their    vacations  standing  in  front  of  the  greenhouse. 
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SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering     assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  M' 

I  THE  LARGEST    GENERAL    SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH   SINCC  IB67  / 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISIANA 


TU    2471 


LD   180 


PLANTATION'S 


(82%  Nitrogen) 
PLANTATION  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  CORP. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


''Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis-Hulse  Insurance  Agency, Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


'\ 


J 


J 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  'job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout    the   Sugar   Industry. 


«,    v^ 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


A vondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 

416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  P.O.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  195) 
increases,    set    aside    by    the    Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Attending  the  meeting  to  support 
the  case  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry were:  H.  C.  Vaccaro  of 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Freight  Rate 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League;  Evans  Farwell  of  Mil- 
liken  and  Farwell;  W.  A.  Rolston  of 
the  South  Coast  Corporation ;  Hamp- 
ton Stewart  of  the  Alma  Plantation ; 
E.  W.  McNeil  of  the  Cinclare  Cen- 
tral Factory;  Louis  Wilbert  of  the 
A.  Wilberts'  Sons  Lumber  &  Shingle 
Co. ;  J.  A.  Dornier  of  Helvetia  Sugar 
Cooperative;  Walter  Godchaux  of 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. ;  F.  A.  Graug- 
nard  of  the  St.  James  Sugar  Coop- 
erative; J.  U.  Melancon  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Cooperative;  Horace  Wilkin- 
son, III  of  the  Poplar  Grove  Plant- 
ing and  Refining  Co.;  D.  C.  Bolin 
of  the  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative; 
C.  A.  Landen  of  Sterling  Sugars, 
Inc. ;  Frank  Carruth,  III  of  the  Cath- 
erine Sugar  Co.;  C.  W.  Stewart  of 
the  Audubon  Experimental  Factory; 
Clarence  M.  Stroud  of  the  Angola 
Factory;  E.  A.  Winter  of  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Inc.;  E.  B.  McKinney  of  the 
New  Orleans  Traffic  &  Transpor- 
tation Bureau ;  Lucien  Baduc  of  the 
South  Coast  Corporation,   and  Paul 


Borron,  the  attorney  for  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Efferson,  of  L.S.U.  also  testified  on 
the  economics  of  our  industry,  at 
the  request  of  the  League. 

The  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  be  given 
at  a  later  date,  but  right  now  is  a 
good  time  to  thank  the  people  who 
took  time  off  to  attend  the  hearing 
and  battle  for  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Paper  From  Bagasse 

The  New  Orleans  office  of  Valen- 
tine Sugars,  Inc.  reports  that  all 
the  necessary  government  permits 
have  now  been  issued  and  the  job 
of  building  the  first  plant  in  the 
United  States  to  make  newsprint 
from  bagasse  is  expected  to  begin 
early  in  April.  This  news  should 
thrill  everyone  in  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar industry  because  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  success  of  this  undertaking 
will  eventually  redound  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 

Plans  call  for  the  building  of  a 
mill  at  Lockport  that  will  produce 
17,250  tons  of  paper  a  year.  A  new 
company  has  been  formed  that  is 
called  the  Valentine  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Inc.  W.  J.  Amos,  of  New  Or- 
leans, is  the  President,  Herbert 
(Continued   on   next   page) 
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SOY   BEANS 

SEED   CORN 
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BAYOU   SALE 
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Frensley,  Secretary  of  Brown  & 
Root,  Inc.,  of  Houston,  Texas,  who 
will  build  the  plant,  is  the  Vice- 
President,  and  T.  M.  Barker,  of 
Lockport.  La.,  is  the  Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 

Contact  Committee  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  was  held  in 
Baton  Rouge  on  March  10th  and 
11th.  The  reports  given  by  the  sci- 
entist working  on  sugar  cane  were 
very  informative.  The  attendance 
was  good  many  more  should  attend 
these  meetings  in  order  to  learn  of 
the  work  completed  and  the  work 
now  in  progress  at  the  experiment 
stations. 


CHRISTIAN  J.  GAMBEL 

We  regret  to  report  that  Mr. 
Christian  J.  Gambel,  President  of 
the  Henderson  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc., 
of  New  Orleans,  passed  away  on 
March  2.  1953.  Mr.  Gambel  was  76 
years  old. 

Mr.  Gambel,  who  was  known  to 
his  host  of  friends  as  "Cris",  had 
been  connected  with  the  Henderson 
Sugar  Refinery  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury and  served  as  the  President  of 
this  New  Orleans  refinery  since 
1940. 


FOR   SALE 

ONE   OLD   MODEL  THOMSON   CANE 

HARVESTER    WITH    PILER    AND 

TWO   MOTORS. 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 

Greenwood    Plantation 


At &0RB  $mi,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  Lj 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  192) 
Listed  as  opponents  of  the  move 
are,  among  others,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League;  Fred  C.  Singer 
of  duPont,  Director  of  the  American 
Tariff  League;  Andrew  H.  Phelps, 
Vice-P  resident  of  Westinghouse 
Electric;  Carl  S.  Hallauer,  Vice- 
President  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opti- 
cal; and  Julius  G.  Forstmann,  Presi- 
dent of  Forstmann  Woolen.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  inci- 
dentally, is  given  credit  for  success- 
fully opposing  a  free  trade  resolu- 
tion up  for  adoption  by  the  New  Or- 
leans   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

In  a  controversy  of  this  nature 
there  can  be  no  middle  road  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  The  choice 
is  to  be  or  not  to  be.  Free  trade 
will  destroy  us. 

o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

((Continued  from  Page  193) 
Willis.  "I  am  thinking  especially  of 
the  dailies  and  weeklies  in  our 
smaller  communities.  These  smaller 
newspapers  necessarily  have  limited 
bargaining  power  in  a  newsprint 
market  dominated,  if  not  controlled 
by  a  few  large  producers,  chiefly 
located  in  Canada.  As  a  result,  pub- 
lishers have  frequently  found  them- 
selves unable  to  obtain  adequate  sup- 
plies of  paper  or  have  been  forced 
to  pay  unconscionable  prices  to  stay 
in  business. " 

Mr.  Willis  spoke  about  the  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Sub-Committee  (of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee)  which  resulted  in 
trial  runs  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  various  patented  pro- 
cesses for  making  newsprint  from 
bagasse.  He  also  acknowledged  the 
cooperation  and  active  support  of 
other  government  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  ba- 
gasse as  a  raw  material  for  news- 
print and  related  products.  He  said, 
"The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  is  conducting 
extensive  experiments  in  a  develop- 
ment of  corrugated  board  and  vari- 
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ous  grades  of  paper  from  bagasse. 
Some  of  the  experiments  deal  with 
the  production  of  paper  and  paper 
products  from  whole  bagasse  while 
others  are  along  the  line  of  supple- 
menting bagasse  pulp  with  various 
quantities  of  wood  pulp  and  also 
supplementing  wood  pulp  with  cer- 
tain percentages  of  bagasse  pulp." 

Mr.  Willis  commended  the  Sugar 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  being  very  cooperative 
in  furnishing  information  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  and  to  private  in- 
dustry for  use  in  developing  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  marketing 
and  economy  of  producing  paper  and 
paper   products   from   bagasse. 

Members  of  the  League  are  fam- 
iliar with  the  work  of  Mr.  George 
Goldsborough  of  the  Sugar  Branch 
who  spent  some  time  in  Louisiana 
on  this  project.  The  Sugar  Branch 
is  interested  in  tieing  together  the 
economies  of  the  various  processes 
for  producing  newsprint  and  other 
paper  products  and  is  assembling  in- 
formation comparing  the  cost  of 
production,  availability  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  whether  or  not  such  prod- 
ucts can  successfully  compete  with 
products  now  being  produced  in  for- 
eign countries  and  sold  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  exhorbitant  prices. 

Jones  Quits 

Dr.  Phillip  "The  Lion  Hearted" 
Jones  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Telling  industrial  sugar  users  and 
disgruntled  sugar  farmers  what  they 
could  not  have  in  their  own  back 
yards  is  not  the  reason  for  his  leav- 
ing, however.  He  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States  Beet  Sug- 
ar Association.  He  is  in  the  Asso- 
ciation's Washington  Office. 

His  leaving  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  distinct  loss  to  that 
Department  and  to  his  many  friends 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  He 
has  our  good  wishes  for  success  and 
happiness  in  his   new  endeavor. 
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FREE  TRADE 

An  Editorial 

Some  individuals  and  groups  say  farmers  would  benefit  by  removal 
of  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  trade  regulation  measures.  We  all  need  to 
examine  the  arguments  for  free  trade  to  see  if  they  make  sense  and  to 
see   if  "the  whole  truth  and   nothing   but  the  truth"  is  being  told. 

Farmers  are  being  told  that  tariffs  increase  the  prices  of  the  things 
they  buy.  Granting  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  tariffs  increase  the 
prices  of  things  farmers  sell.     Free  trade  advocates  neglect  to  admit  this. 

Farmers  are  told  that,  if  tariffs  and  other  trade  regulations  were 
removed,  foreigners  could  ship  us  more  goods  and  would  buy  more  United 
States  farm  products  with  the  dollars  they  received  from  selling  us  the 
goods.  Granting  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  additional  goods  the 
foreigners  would  sell  us  would  displace  goods  presently  produced  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  citizens  presently  producing  these  goods 
would  then  have  less  dollars  to  spend  for  our  farm  products. 

Farmers  are  told  that  removal  of  tariffs  would  help  our  export  in- 
dustries and  increase  the  job  opportunities  for  city  workers  in  these 
industries  and  the  workers  could  therefore  buy  more  farm  products. 
Granting  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  if  there  were  no  tariffs  the  ad- 
ditional goods  shipped  to  this  country  by  foreigners  would  hurt  many 
United  States  industries  and  reduce  the  job  opportunities  for  city  workers 
in  those  industries. 

Farmers  are  told  that  if  tariffs  were  eliminated  the  United  States 
could  stop  its  foreign  aid  program  and  that  taxes  could  therefore  be  re- 
duced. Assuming  that  some  sort  of  economic  help  from  the  United 
States  to  other  countries  is  a  wise  national  policy,  justice  requires  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  this  policy  be  shared  equitably  by  all  United 
States  citizens.  At  present  all  of  the  tax  payers  of  the  country  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It  we  quit  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  substitute  a  policy  of  allowing  more  foreign  produced 
goods  to  be  sold  in  this  country,  the  burden  of  carrying  out  such  a  policy 
would  be  borne  by  our  citizens  engaged  in  producing  goods  which  would 
be  displaced  by  the  increase  in  imports.  Producers  of  goods  for  export 
would  bear  none  of  the  burden  of  such  a  policy  and  could  then  rightfully 
be  called  "free  riders"  as  well  as  "free  traders".  Finding  a  substitute 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  is  certainly  a  desirable  goal  but  substituting 
a  policy  of  allowing  increased  imports  of  foreign  goods  which  would  com- 
pete with  domestically  produced  goods  is  a  case  in  which  the  "cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease." 

Farmers  are  told  that  the  United  States  should  import  as  much  as  it 
exports.  Free  traders  argue  that  the  volume  of  imports  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  volume  of  exports.  A  sounder  argument  is  that  the  vol- 
ume of  exports  should  be  determined  by  the  volume  of  imports.  It  is 
common  sense  for  the  United  States  to  produce  as  much  as  it  can  of 
the  things  we  need  in  this  country  and  to  import  only  those  goods  we 
cannot  produce  at  reasonable  costs.  We  would  then  need  to  export  only 
enough  goods  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  import.  If  we  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  present  high  level  of  exports  by  increasing  imports  of  foreign 
goods  which  displace  domestically  produced  goods  we  will  solve  one  prob- 
lem by  creating  a  worse  problem. 

Under  a  policy  of  free  trade,  prices  in  this  country  would  be  subject 
to  wide  fluctuations.  Many  foreign  countries  have  relatively  unstable 
economies    and    do    not   make   the    same    effort    that    the    United     States 

(Continued  on  page  219) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Sugar  Policy  Change 
Recommended 

The  Public  Advisory  Board  for 
Mutual  Security  Agency  has  recom- 
mended to  President  Eisenhower  the 
following  government  policy 
changes  for  sugar: 

"First,  the  average  annual  in- 
crease of  about  125,000  tons  in 
consumption  requirements  result- 
ing from  population  grow  th 
should  continue  to  be  allotted 
mainly  to  foreign  areas  with  a 
periodic  review  of  territorial 
quotas.  Second,  the  entire  in- 
crease in  sugar  supplied  by  for- 
eign and  insular  producers 
should  be  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported in  the  form  of  either  re- 
fined or  raw  sugar.  It  is  unjust 
to  limit  severely  the  proportion 
of  their  quotas  which  these  pro- 
ducers can  ship  as  refined  sugar. 
If  some  expansion  of  the  refining 
industry  were  to  take  place  in 
Cuba  or  other  offshore  areas  as 
a  consequence  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  on  refined  sugar,  this 
would  represent  a  logical  indus- 
trial development  for  those  areas. 
It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
U.  S.  policy  of  encouraging  eco- 
nomic development  and  stimulat- 
ing private  investment  in  under- 
developed countries." 

The  Board  is  headed  by  Chairman 
Harold  Stassen  and  is  composed  of 
the   following   members : 

Sarah  G.  Blanding,  President, 
Vassar  College;  James  B.  Carey, 
Secretary-treasurer,  CIO ;  Jona- 
than Daniels,  Editor,  Raleigh,  N. 
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C.  News  &  Observer;  Robert 
Hinckley,  V.  P.,  American  Broad- 
casting Company;  Eric  Johnston, 
President,  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation; Allan  Kline,  President, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion ;  Orin  Lehman,  Lehman 
Brothers,  New  York  City;  A.  E. 
Lyon,  Executive  Secretary,  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. ;  George 
H.  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mead  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio ; 
George  Meany,  President,  A.  F.  of 
L;  H.  D.  Newsome,  Master,  Na- 
tional Grange;  James  G.  Patton, 
President,  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Informed  sources  in  Washington 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  report 
was  designed  for  foreign  consump- 
tion and  that  no  actual  revision  of 
the  government's  sugar  policy  is 
contemplated  at  this  time. 

The  Bell  Report 

The  Bell  Committee  which  com- 
pleted a  report  for  the  Mutual  Sec- 
urity Agency  in  February  has  caus- 
ed quite  a  lot  of  comment,  both  fav- 
orable and  unfavorable.  It  analyzes 
the  effect  of  U.  S.  tariffs  on  West- 
ern Europe's  economy  and  recom- 
mends a  complete  change  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  trade  and  tariff 
policy.  Only  a  few  mimeographed 
conies  of  the  report  have  been  dis- 
tributed but  complete  copies  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  printer  and 
are  expected  to  be  available  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

The  Bell  report  argues  that  three 
(Continued  on  page  217) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Lower  West  Side  of  Mississippi 
River  Area 


On  Thusrday,  March  19  I  visited 
Glendale,  Waterford,  and  Gold  Mine 
Plantations  located  about  35  miles 
above  New  Orleans  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  Stands  of  both  plant 
cane  and  stubble  appeared  to  be 
generally  good  with  an  occasional 
slow  coming  stand  showing  in  a  few 
cuts  of  plant  cane. 

Mr.  Dennis  Lanaux,  of  Glendale 
Plantation,  dug  in  the  gaps  of  one 
of  the  unreleased  varieties  only  to 
find  that  the  cane  was  still  very 
sound  but  discovered  by  digging 
that  the  cane  had  at  least  6  inches 
of  earth  over  it.  On  examining  the 
variety  C.  P.  36-105  adjacent  to  the 
unreleased  variety  he  found  it  had 
as  much  earth  over  it  as  the  un- 
released variety  but  C.  P.  36-105 
showed  an  exceptional  stand.  Mr. 
Lanaux  feels  that  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  earth  from  above  this 
unreleased  variety  will  cause  the 
sound  eyes  to  germinate. 

Mr.  Lanaux  is  doing  a  very  good 
job  with  sheep  in  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass.  He  showed  me 
areas  where  sheep  had  been  last 
year  and  where  sheep  had  not  been 
used.  Areas  where  sheep  had  not 
been  used  were  heavily  infested  and 
where  sheep  had  been  used  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  find  Johnson 
grass.  He  asked  me  to  be  sure  to 
remember  the  infestation  in  areas 
where  sheep  had  not  been  grazed. 
He  plans  to  fence  this  area  to  run 
sheep  there  this  year. 

At  Waterford  Plantation  I  ob- 
served one  rather  large  area  of 
C.    P.    44-101    plant    cane    that    was 
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making  a  rather  slow  start.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Guillot  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Eliser 
told  me  that  they  plan  to  use  a 
mechanical  hoe  to  remove  some 
earth  from  above  the  cane  which 
should  stimulate  germination  of  the 
dormant  sound  eyes. 

In  many  areas  last  year  C.  P.  44- 
101  was  very  slow  coming  to  a 
stand  with  a  few  gaps  appearing. 
In  many  instances  there  gaps  never 
filled  in,  but  by  harvest  time  the 
yield,  in  most  cases,  was  very  good. 

Stands  at  Gold  Mine  Plantation 
are  generally  good  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  weak  cuts  of  C.  P. 
34-120  stubble.  Mr.  Stanley  Rod- 
riguez indicated  that  he  plans  to 
discontinue  C.  P.  34-120. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  has  had  difficulty 
in  the  past  getting  a  good  crop  of 
sour  clover  on  one  part  of  the  plan- 
tation. This  year  he  applied  super 
phosphate  on  that  area  and  received 
an  excellent  crop  of  sour  clover.  It 
has  been  stated  that  mineral  de- 
ficiencies are  not  likely  to  exist 
where  heavy  yields  of  soybeans  and 
sour  clover  are  obtained.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  there  was  a  good  pos- 
sibility of  a  deficiency  of  phosphor- 
us on  that  part  of  the  plantation 
since  the  application  of  phosphorus 
resulted  in  an  increased  yield  of 
sour  clover. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is  doing  a  very 
good  job  controlling  Johnson  grass 
with  sheep.  He  states  that  sheep 
must  be  as  closely  supervised  as  a 
hoe  gang.  He  also  indicated  that 
dogs  are  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
(Continued  on  page   218) 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THi  LEAGUi 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Cane  Breeding  At  Grand  Isle 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
investigate  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing additional  land  at  Grand  Isle  to 
assure  sufficient  acreage  for  the 
cane  breeding  work  being  conducted 
there  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Ex- 
periment  Station. 

New  cane  varieties  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry and  your  League  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  develop  better 
canes  for  you. 

Funds  For  Research 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  continuing  the  fight  to  secure  ade- 
quate Government  funds  for  sugar- 
cane research.  On  March  18th,  Sen- 
ator Allen  J.  Ellender  advised  Pres- 
ident L.  A.  Borne  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  had  been  received  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  D.  Morse. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
February  28,  with  enclosures,  relat- 
ing to  support  for  our  research  pro- 
gram on  sugarcane.  Mr.  L.  A. 
Borne,  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  is  correct  in 
his  statement  regarding  the  decrease 
in  scientific  personnel  working  in 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering  on 
sugarcane  research.  Increases  in  ap- 
propriations for  this  research  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
costs.  The  discovery  of  two  new 
sugarcane  diseases  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  a  source  of 
serious  concern  and  emphasizes  the 
current  need  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

The  1954  Budget  as  submitted  to 
Congress  provides  an  increase  for 
sugar  plant  investigations  on  both 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 


We  appreciate  your  interest  in 
this  situation  and  can  assure  you 
that  the  Department  will  make 
every  effort  to  offer  the  maximum 
help  to  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  within  the  limits  of  funds 
made  available." 

George  L.  Billeaud 

George  L.  Billeaud,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers' Club  (Western  Division), 
and  President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange,  Inc.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Broussard,  La.,  on  March  16th, 
1953.  Mr.  Billeaud  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  56  years  old. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
lost  a  really  great  leader  in  the  pas- 
sing of  Mr.  Billeaud,  and  the  loss 
to  his  family  is,  of  course,  beyond 
measure.  The  writer  has  lost  a  true 
friend  to  whom  he  will  always  be 
grateful. 

To  Visit  Cuba 

Messrs.  L.  A.  Borne,  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Josiah  Ferris,  Manager  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  and  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Jr.,  Member  of  your 
League's  Executive  Committee  have 
been  chosen  to  visit  Cuba  in  April 
to  discuss  mutual  problems  with  the 
Cubans.  Their  contemplated  visit  is 
the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the 
Mill  Owners  Association  of  Cuba 
and  the  Cane  Growers  Association 
of  Cuba  that  representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  visit  the 
Island. 

Andrew  J.  Gay  Elected 

Andrew   J.    Gay,   son   of  the   late 
Senator    Edward    J.    Gay,    has    been 
elected  a  member   of  the   Executive 
(Continued  on  page  216) 
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SUGARCANE  BORER  INFESTATION 

AND  LOSS  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  Ralph  Mathes,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier ,   U.S.D.A.,  Agr. 

Res.  Adm.,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and 
A.  L.  Dugas  and  E.  J.   Cancienne,  Louisiana  Agri- 
culture Experiment  Station 


The  sugarcane  borer  infestation 
in  Louisiana's  1952  sugarcane  crop 
was  the  highest  on  record  and 
caused  a  loss  estimated  at  practi- 
cally $9  million.  The  infestation 
averaged  28  percent  of  the  joints 
bored,  and  the  crop  loss  was  esti- 
mated to  be  three-fourths  of  the 
percentage  of  joints  bored,  or  21 
percent.  The  sugarcane  crop  in  the 
State  had  an  estimated  value  of 
nearly  $43  million.1 

Surveys  of  Louisiana  sugarcane 
fields  to  determine  damages  caused 
by  the  sugarcane  borer  have  been 
conducted  annually  since  1935.  In- 
formation obtained  from  these  sur- 
veys has  been  of  value  in  evaluating 
the  various  factors  responsible  for 
general  fluctuations  in  borer  popu- 
lations and  the  limits  of  practical 
expenditure  for  control.  The  data 
on  infestation  of  sugarcane  by  the 
insect  in  the  State  obtained  by  the 
surveys  made  during  the  18-year 
period  1935-52  are  given  in  table  1. 

Examinations  were  made  at  time 
of  harvest  on  10  plantations,  each 
of   which   was   representative   of   an 


area  producing  about  one-tenth  of 
the  sugar  in  the  State.  Six  fields 
were  surveyed  in  representative 
locations  on  a  plantation,  divided 
among  varieties  and  soil  types  in 
proportion  to  their  acreage  impor- 
tance in  the  area.  Samples  of  10 
consecutive  stalks  were  examined  in 
10  locations  of  each  field.  From 
the  total  number  of  joints  and  the 
number  bored  by  the  insect  the  per- 
centage of  joints  bored  was  calcu- 
lated. Each  field  infestation  aver- 
age was  given  equal  weight  in  de- 
termining the  plantation  average, 
and  each  plantation  average  was 
given  equal  weight  in  determining 
the  infestation  average  for  the 
State. 

Although  the  1952  crop  loss  was 
figured  at  three-fourths  of  the  per- 
centage of  joints  bored,  the  unit  loss 
was  not  so  great  in  fields  that  were 
dusted  with  insecticide  for  control 
of  first-  and  second-generation  bor- 
ers. The  injury  to  the  lower  joints 
causes  the  greatest  reduction  in  ton- 
nage and  sucrose,  and  this  injury 
was  considerably  lessened  by  the 
insecticide   applications. 


Table  1.     Infestation  bv  the 
1935-52.     Figures 

sugarcane  borer  of  sugarcane  on  10  representative   Dlantations 
in  percent  of  joints  bored.     Average  for  entire  period.  14  percent. 

in   Louisiana, 

Plantation 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

4 
20 
26 

20 
17 
26 
30 
:V2 
21 
21 

23 

1950 

4 
13 

9 
14 

9 

4 
11 

:V2 
n 

21 
13 

1951 

1 

2 

10 

6 

5 

13 

13 

8 

5 

5 

7 

1952 

3 
3 

4 

13 

6 

10 
10 
9 
12 
10 

8 

2 
9 

4 
<> 
8 
8 
5 
10 
25 
7 

9 

6 
9 
15 
20 
8 
26 
15 
16 
34 
13 

16 

9 
15 
17 

<) 
37 
15 
15 
22 
L5 

16 

10 
9 
23 
27 
8 
32 
19 
21 
25 
23 

20 

2 
1 
1 
2 

4 
18 
9 
5 
6 

5 

6 

17 
24 
7 
30 
23 
19 
55 
14 

20 

11 

38 

28 
8 
34 
25 
29 
11 
lti 

24 

6 
23 
25 
14 
23 
25 
:v> 

24 
14 

19 

2 
4 
11 
19 
6 
17 
27 
20 
23 
10 

14 

6 

9 

32 

19 

13 
14 

11 
26 

23 
14 

17 

2 
9 
6 

10 
8 

16 

21 

8 
lti 

10 

5 
13 
12 
13 
11 
17 
10 
19 
21 
12 

13 

2 
5 

8 

s 

14 

18 

6 

21 

3 

6 

9 

15 

Billeaud 

14 

Catherine 

Elm  Hall 

Erath 

28 
21 
12 
37 

Orange  drove 

43 
30 

I  {eserve 

Southdown 

43 

32 

28 

1  Season  Average  Prices  and  Value  of  Production,  Prin- 
cipal Crops  1951  and  1952  by  States.  Crop  Reporting 
Hoard,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  states 
Department  of  Agriculture.      December  17,  1052. 


(Editor's  note:     The  $43  million  does  not  include  Sugar 
Act  payments). 
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#eorge  H.  ptlleaub 

WHEREAS— On  Monday,  March  16th,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-three,  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
George  L.  Billeaud  was  called  by  his  Maker  to  that  Land  from  whence 
there  is  no  returning,  and 

WHEREAS — Mr.  Billeaud  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  hav- 
ing served  as  a  member  of  this  Executive  Committee  from  September 
1932  until  ill-health  forced  his  retirement,  after  almost  two  decades  of 
service,  in  the  fall  of  1951,  and 

WHEREAS — This  man  displayed  such  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  that  he  was  elected  to  the  highest  office  of  this  organization 
in  September  1945,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  distinction  until 
September  1947,  and 

WHEREAS — George  L.  Billeaud  was  a  dearly  loved  and  highly  re- 
spected friend  of  every  member  of  this  Executive  Committee,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED— that  we,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  convened  in  our  first  meet- 
ing since  the  death  of  our  friend,  do  hereby  officially  go  on  record  as 
expressing  our  sincere  regret  that  George  L.  Billeaud  has  been  taken 
from  us,  and  that  we  extend  our  sympathies,  and  those  of  the  entire 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  to  his  wife  and  family  in  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED— -that  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Billeaud. 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MARCH  25, 1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.45 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.43 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.17 

SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 


May 

Today 5.88 

1    Month   Ago 5.70 

1    Year   Ago 5.74 


July 
5.94 
5.87 
5.89 


Sept. 
5.99 
5.93 
5.94 


Month 

Ago 

6.20 

6.19 

3.40 


Nov. 
5.99 
5.96 
5.96 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.24 
6.22 
4.30 


1954 

March 

5.53 

5.50 

5.50 


OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American 134,450    bags 

Godchaux 176,730   bags 

Colonial 123,099    bags 

Henderson ' 53,182    bags 

Southdown 41,175    bags 

South   Coast 55,303    bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 77,424    bags 


Totals 661,366    bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 
491,200  bags 
387,051  bags 
343,077  bags 
137,233  bags 
41,175  bags 
136,434   bags 

None 
243,248   bags 

1,779,418   bags 
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SUPERVISED  INSECT  CONTROL  IS  BADLY 

NEEDED  IN  THE  SUGARCANE  AREA 

A.  L.  Dugas,  Entomologist,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  to- 
day in  the  sugarcane  growing  area 
of  Louisiana  is  supervised  pest  con- 
trol, with  particular  reference  to 
control  of  insects  but  flexible 
enough  to  include  weed  control  or 
other  related  farm  practices.  Su- 
pervised control,  which  essentially 
means  the  supervision  of  insect  con- 
trol by  professional  entomologists, 
is  a  relatively  new  concept  in  agri- 
culture. The  development  of  this 
concept  has  been  rapid  in  a  number 
of  states  and  is  now  becoming  es- 
tablished in  the  cotton  growing  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana.  There  are  many 
variations  of  such  programs,  each 
being  developed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
a  particular  crop  and  farming  area. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the 
need  of  supervised  control  of  insects 
and  related  problems  in  the  sugar- 
cane area.  On  some  farms,  trained 
men  are  not  available  to  properly 
administer  the  borer  control  pro- 
gram. This  has  brought  on  a  ten- 
dency upon  the  part  of  the  grower 
to  call  upon  the  research  personnel 
for  acts  of  service  completely  out 
of  the  realm  of  research.  Research 
workers,  although  perhaps  the  most 
capable  to  do  the  service  job,  do  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  visit  all 
places  once  much  less  make  the 
necessary  re-examinations,  the  farm- 
er therefore  loses  certain  benefits 
of  the  control  program.  Besides,  it 
is  asking  too  much  of  the  research 
men  to  have  to  put  in  the  necessary 
extra  time  and  effort  beyond  regu- 
lar duties,  to  provide  such  service 
or  to  assume  the  responsibilities  at- 
tached to  such  service  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  growers  would 
receive  sufficient  added  benefits 
from  the  borer  control  program 
through  supervised  control  to  pay 
for  such  service  many  times. 

Supervised  control  may  be  of  a 
temporary     or     permanent     nature. 


The  former  involves  hiring  a  trained 
entomologist  to  check  fields  for  the 
summer  months  or  during  the  period 
of  insecticidal  application.  However, 
the  more  satisfactory  is  the  perma- 
nent type,  where  a  group  of  grow- 
ers employ  a  permanent  supervising 
entomologist  for  the  year  around  to 
supervise  their  field  program. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  man 
learns  the  complications  of  the  in- 
sect control  in  the  area  and  the 
many  different  characteristics  of 
individual  fields.  He  is  in  a  better 
position  to  learn  the  past  history  of 
insect  infestations  on  individual 
places  which  is  a  definite  asset  in 
determining  where  control  measures 
are  required. 

There  are  many  advantages  of 
supervised  control.  Some  of  the 
more  important  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  supervising  entomologist 
is  employed  by  the  farmer, 
working  solely  in  the  farmers 
behalf  and  selling  only  his 
knowledge,  service  and  infor- 
mation. 

2.  He  keeps  informed  of  the  lat- 
est developments  in  insect  con- 
trol and  understands  the  com- 
plications involved. 

3.  In  contrast  to  more  general 
control  recommendations  which 
cannot  consider  local  factors, 
the  control  recommendations 
are  tailored  to  the  individual 
fields. 

4.  Insect  infestations  are  follow- 
ed the  year  around,  making  it 
possible  to  better  determine 
where  potentially  damaging  in- 
festations are  located  and  to 
use  and  intergrate  all  phases 
of  control,  not  just  chemical. 
Proper  harvesting  of  infested 
cane,  destruction  of  overwint- 
ering borers  and  biological 
control    through    artificial    re- 

(Continued  on  page   218) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF 

THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1953 

A.  L.  Dugas,  C.  E.  Smith  and  E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  following  recommendations 
for  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer 
by  dusting  with  cryolite  or  ryania 
are  based  on  many  years  research 
by  both  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Federal 
Station  at  Houma.  Chemical  con- 
trol is  recommended  only  where  the 
proper  checking  of  fields  have  re- 
vealed a  borer  infestation  suffici- 
ently heavy  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. Cultural  control  practices  to 
destroy  overwintering  populations  of 
the  borer  should  not  be  neglected 
with  the  idea  of  depending  upon  in- 
secticides  altogether.  Such  cul- 
tural practices  properly  applied  may 
eliminate  the  need  of  dusting  or  at 
least  reduce  the  acreage  requiring 
it;  and  also  reduce  the  population 
to  a  more  normal  one  insuring  more 
effective  control  where  chemicals 
are  used. 

I.  General   recommendations : 

1.  On  a  large  farm  or  where 
community  cooperation  exists 
an  overall  control  program  is 
preferable  and  involves  start- 
ing with  first  generation  dust- 
ing of  all  acreage  found  to  be 
sufficiently  infested.  Addi- 
tional infestations  developing 
later  should  be  controlled  by 
second  or  third  or  second  and 
third   generation   dusting. 

2.  For  treating  relatively  small 
parts  of  large  infested  areas 
or  a  small  farm  surrounded 
by  infested  cane,  first  genera- 
tion control  is  not  recommend- 
ed, because  of  the  possibilities 
of  reinfestation  by  later  gen- 
erations from  the  nearby  un- 
treated cane. 

3.  Although  these  recommenda- 
tions apply  to  sugarcane,  corn 
should  also  be  dusted  for  bor- 
er control  where  the  infesta- 
tion justifies  it.  Only  ryania 
can    be    used    on    corn    since 


cryolite   may   result   in   serious 
plant  injury. 

II.  First  generation  control. 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestation  re- 
quiring dusting. 

a.  Egg  Count — 5  egg  masses 
found  per  man-hour. 

b.  Leaf  signs — A  minimum  of 
10  stools  per  200  row  feet 
or  360  per  acre  showing 
leaf  signs. 

First,  use  eggs  counts 
which  should  reveal  the 
heavier  infested  areas,  then 
resort   to   leaf  sign   counts. 

2.  Insecticides  and  dosages. 

a.  Use  either  undiluted  cryo- 
lite (synthetic  or  natural) 
or  40  per  cent  ryania  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  12  pounds 
per  acre  per  application. 
(Experimental  data  show 
that  cryolite  and  ryania  are 
equally  effective  against 
the  1st  generation  and  sel- 
dom does  cryolite  cause  a 
build-up  of  yellow  sugar- 
cane aphid  infestations  at 
this  time.) 

III.  Second  generation  control. 

1.    Minimum   borer   infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Egg  counts — 5  egg  masses 
found  per  man-hour. 

b.  Deadhearts — A  minimum 
of  14  per  200  row  feet  or 
500  per  acre. 

c.  Leaf  signs — 10  stools  show- 
ing leaf  signs  per  200  row 
feet  or  360  per  acre. 

d.  Leaf  sheath  feeding  — 10 
stools  showing  leaf  sheath 
feeding  per  200  row  feet 
or  360  per  acre. 

Begin  the  selection  of  fields 
on  the  basis  of  deadhearts, 
and  then  follow,  especially 
in  adjoining  fields,  with 
egg  mass,  leaf  sign,  and 
(Continued   on   next   page) 
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leaf  sheath  feeding  counts. 
2.    Insecticides  and  dosages. 

a.  Use  40  per  cent  ryania  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds 
per  acre  per  application. 

b.  Cryolite  at  the  rate  of  12 
to  15  pounds  per  acre  per 
application. 

(Experimental  date  show 
that  ryania  is  relatively 
better  than  cryolite  against 
2nd  and  3rd  generations 
and  will  not  build-up  yel- 
low sugarcane  aphid  infes- 
tation, which  sometimes  oc- 
cur following  cryolite  ap- 
plications.) 

IV.  Third  generation  control. 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Leaf  signs — Numerous  leaf 
signs,  especially  in  stunted 
cane  of  subnormal  growth. 

b.  Leaf  sheath  feeding  — 10 
stools  showing  leaf  sheath 
feeding  per  200  row  feet 
or  360  per  acre. 

2.  Insecticides   and  dosages. 

a.  Use  40  per  cent  ryania  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds 
per  acre  per  application. 

b.  Cryolite  is  not  recommend- 
ed. 

Plant  cane  short  in  growth  is 
most  likely  to  be  heavily  dam- 
aged by  third  generation  bor- 
ers. 

V.  The  following  are  important  for 
successful  control  of  either  gen- 
eration. 

1.  Make  proper  field  examination 
to  determine  where  and  when 
to  dust.  Continuous  weekly 
checking  is  necessary. 

2.  Start  dusting  with  a  general 
hatching  of  small  borers,  but 
before  the  larvae  begin  boring 
into  the  plant. 

3.  Make  four  applications  at 
weekly  intervals ;  however, 
proper  checking  may  reveal 
the  need  of  only  three  or  a 
fifth  in  some  individual  fields. 

4.  Apply  the  dusts  at  the  recom- 
mended  dosages   while  the   air 


is  quiet  and  dew  has  started 
forming  on  the  plants,  which 
is  usually  between  6  p.m.  and 
9  a.m.  Evening  dusting  after 
the  wind  subsides  is  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  important  that  the 
application  rates  be  raised  to 
the  higher  limits  where  the 
borer  infestation  is  heavy  or 
cane  growth  is  unusually 
dense. 

5.  Use  an  airplane  for  treating 
large  areas.  The  width  of 
swath  should  not  exceed  36 
feet,  and  the  plane  should  be 
flown  at  the  proper  height, 
which  will  vary  with  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  to  insure 
proper  distribution  of  the  dust. 

6.  A  power  ground-dusting  ma- 
chine or  rotary  hand  gun  may 
be  used  for  treating  smaller 
areas.  About  7  acres  of  cane 
can  be  treated  per  hour  with 
a  3-row  ground  machine  and 
about  1  acre  per  hour  with  a 
hand  gun.  Dusting  more  than 
300  acres  on  any  one  planta- 
tion by  ground  machine  is  im- 
practical. 

7.  With  ground  machines,  two 
nozzles  to  the  row  give  some 
insurance  against  incomplete 
coverage  through  clogging  or 
misplacement  of  nozzles. 

VI.  Sprays. 
Although    sprays    have    shown 
promise,  they  are  not  recommend- 
ed  because   of  the   increased   cost 
of  application. 

VII.  Other  insecticides. 
Insecticides  other  than  cryolite  or 
ryania      are      not      recommended, 
since    they    have    not    given    com- 
parable  control. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  211) 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
that  Committee  created  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  Mr.  Gay  is  a  cane 
farmer  who  lives  in  Plaquemine,  La. 

Beet  Increase  Predicted 

The   Bureau   of  Agricultural   Eco- 
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nomics  stated  in  its  March  1st  re- 
port that  beet  farmers  intended 
planting-  11.2%  more  acres  to  sugar 
beets  this  year  than  they  planted 
last  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  despite  this  increase 
the  domestic  beet  farmers  will  still 
fail  to  produce  the  1,800,000  tons 
of  sugar  alloted  to  them  by  the 
Sugar  Act  unless  there  is  a  material 
increase  in  sugar  yields  per  acre 
over  that  of  last  year. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  209) 
things  are  essential  to  solve  the  dol- 
lar payments  problem  and  get  trade 
in   the   Western    world    on    a    sound 
basis.    They  are : 

1.  Sound  financial  policies  in 
Western   Europe. 

2.  More  exports  from  the  under- 
developed areas  to  Europe  and 
the  dollar  area. 

3.  Lower  U.  S.  trade  barriers. 
The   report   emphasizes   the   third 

point.  It  maintains  that  unless  other 
countries  can  earn  dollars  in  the 
U.  S.  market  they  will  be  forced  to 
cut  their  buying  as  aid  is  reduced. 
It  contends  on  the  other  hand  that 
if  the  U.  S.  acts  now  to  encourage 
more  imports  any  sharp  drop  in  U. 
S.  sales  aboard  may  be  avoided. 

The  report  urges : 

(a)  Passage  of  a  Customs  Simpli- 
fication Bill. 


(b)  Liberalization  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 

(c)  Reduction  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  tariffs  on 
metals  and  minerals  of  which 
imports  are  a  major  part  of 
U.  S.  supplies. 

(d)  Dropping  of  import  excise 
taxes  that  now  apply  to  pe- 
troleum  products. 

(e)  Reconsideration  of  "Buy  Am- 
erican" legislation. 

Like  all  other  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Bell  report  proves  the 
point  it  was  designed  to  make.  It 
justifies  completely  the  breakdown 
of  our  tariff  system  for  the  benefit 
of  our  foreign  neighbors,  although 
now  instead  of  calling  them  "good 
neighbors"  they  are  called  "good 
creditors."  A  non-ending  procession 
of  foreign  diplomats  is  wending  its 
way  from  Western  Europe  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose  of  advocat- 
ing a  policy  of  "trade,  not  aid."  The 
procession  was  headed  by  Anthony 
Eden,  and  the  most  recent  arrival  in 
Washington  is  Honorable  Rene 
Mayer,  Prime  Minister  of  France. 

Although  a  great  deal  will  be 
said  and  written  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, we  predict  no  drastic  changes 
this  year.  Debate  will  probably  start 
in  Congress  this  spring  with  the 
beginning    of    hearings    on    the    Re- 
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ANHYDROUS 


Wholesale,  Retail 
ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 
SOLID   FERTILIZERS 
SODIUM  CHLORATE 
BRUSH  KILLERS 


AMMONIA 


2-4D 

TCA 

SOY  BEANS 

SEED  CORN 


LIQUID  FERTILIZER,  NITROGEN  &  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

BAYOU  SALE  ST.  MARTINVILLE  KAPLAN  CROWLEY 

Box  347  NEW  IBERIA,  LA.  Phone  2718 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT   CO.,    INC. 

Box   347  New    Iberia,    La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


ciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
scheduled  to  start  soon  after  the 
Easter  recess.  The  debate  could 
either  lead  to  freer  trade  policies 
or  put  the  U.  S.  in  a  "stand  pat" 
position  which  would  be  a  reversal 
of  the  liberalizing  trend  that  started 
with  the  Roosevelt  administration 
back  in  1934. 


BORER  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  214) 
leases    of   parasites    or   protec- 
tion   of    beneficial    insects    are 
given   full    consideration. 

5.  Chemical  control  is  likely  to 
be  more  effective  and  economi- 
cal through  improved  timing, 
and  unnecessary  treatments 
are  eliminated.  In  many  in- 
stances the  preventing  of  dust- 
ing at  all  or  the  elimination 
of  one  unnecessary  treatment 
would  more  than  pay  for  the 
supervised   control. 

6.  Finally,  control  of  the  insect 
population  in  a  general  area  is 
obtainable,  since  a  large  num- 
ber of  all  fields  that  need  con- 
trol measures  are  treated  at 
the  correct  time.    . 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  210) 
good  working  of  sheep.  He  stated 
that  sheep  are  not  only  controlling 
Johnson  grass  but  are  more  than 
paying  for  their  keep  by  the  sales 
of  wool  and  lambs. 


In  1420,  a  Venetian  inventor  re- 
ceived the  equivalent  of  $120,000 
for  his  discovery  of  the  process  for 
making  loaf  sugar — an  amount  ten 
times  greater  than  the  cost  of  Co- 
lumbus' first  voyage  to  the  New 
World. 


PLANTATION'S 


(82%  Nitrogen) 
PLANTATION  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  CORP. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 
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EDITORIAL       (Continued  from  page  208) 

makes  to  keep  prices  from  fluctuating  violently.  Our  system  of  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  other  methods  of  trade  regulation  help  protect  United  States 
producers  and  consumers  from  violent  price  fluctuations  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Workers  also  benefit  from  the  trade  regulations  such  as  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Free  trade  would  put  the  United  States  workers  in  competition 
with  foreign  workers  whose  wages  and  standards  of  living  are  much 
lower.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  appropriate  for  some  spokesman 
for  labor  to  ask  those  persons  advocating  removal  of  import  restrictions 
on  goods  if  they  also  favor  removal  of  restrictions  on  workers. 

Those  who  advocate  lowering  tariffs  leave  the  impression  that  United 
States  tariffs  rates  are  high.  That  just  is  not  so.  The  tariff  rates  are 
only  about  half  what  they  were  in  1936  and  are  lower  than  the  tariffs 
imposed  by  most  other  countries.  For  instance,  one  study  shows  the 
following  ratios  of  custom  receipts  to  value  of  imports:  U.  S.  4.9%; 
Germany,  5.8%;  Switzerland,  8.1%;  Italy,  8.6%;  France,  10.5%;  Tur- 
key, 12.5%;  Ireland,  13.2%;  United  Kingdom,  25.6%.  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  our  tariffs  are  too  low. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists*' 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


SERVICE 
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Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


Service  Foundry 


service  •  integrity 
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S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7. 


FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

MAR  CASE  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*  Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  USD  A 


&  COMPANY 


73S    WEST   DIVISION  STREET.   CHICAGO    10,    ILL. 
Telephone,   MOHawk   4-5651 
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La.  State  University  Library 
Acquisitions  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge  3,Lr 


Chemistry  library. 
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fn  Washington  With  Joe  Ferris 

Tighter  Farm  Import  Curbs 

In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 

Artificial  Inoculation  of  Legumes 

Easy  Ways  To  Feed  Blackstrap  Molasses 

Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  Elections  Held 

Published  on  the  First  and  Fifteenth  of  each  month 
in  the  interests  of  the  Domestic  Sugar  Cane  Industry 


IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write   us   for  a   free  copy  of  this   Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  PERCENTAGE  OF  KILLING 

POWER OUR  99%  PURE  SODIUM 

CHLORATE  IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE    US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 


'The   Problem' 


'The   Results' 


Distributed  By 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville,  Louisiana 


Phones:  2251    or  3701 
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OP  FRONT  WITH  THi  l£ACO€ 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Quota   Increased 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
April  10th,  the  following  wire  was 
received : 

U.S.  QUOTA  INCREASED  BY 
100,000  TONS  MAKING  QUO- 
TA     NOW      7,900,000      TONS 
RAW  VALUE. 
Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what 
justification  the  Sugar  Branch  could 
possibly  have  for  increasing  the  quo- 
ta load  when  nobody  is  running  out 
of  sugar  and  the  price  is  only  6.42 
cents  a  pound.     So  is  the  Old  Mule! 

Rice — By  J.  Norman  Efferson 

John  Norman  Efferson,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin,  has  presented  us 
with  a  copy  of  his  newest  book  the 
title    of   which    is    "The   Production 


and  Marketing  of  Rice." 

Everything  that  Dr.  Efferson 
writes  is  good,  and  this  book  is  no 
exception.  It  contains  528  pages 
and  89  illustrations.  The  book  is 
designed,  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
"to  cover  the  important  phases  of 
the  production  and  marketing  of 
rice  in  all  major  world  regons." 
Nearly  50  countries  are  studied  in- 
cluding those  in  Asia,  Africa,  Eu- 
rope and  North,  Central  and  South 
America.  Dr.  Efferson  has  been  to 
most  of  the  places  he  discusses  and 
the  information  he  gives  is  the 
"first  hand"  variety. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  of 
Rice  sells  for  $6.00.  Copies  may  be* 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  author 
at  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  or  The  Rice  Journal, 
806  Perdido  Street,  New  Orleans  12, 
La. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS  FROM 

CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  BORER 

by  A.  L.  Dugas,  C.  E.  Smith  and  E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,   Louisiana 

It  seems  important  that  the  grow- 
ers should  better  understand  the  ef- 
fects of  chemical  control  on  borer 
infestation  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  analyze  results  more  ac- 
curately. The  following  consider- 
ations must  be  kept  in  mind  in  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  efficacy  of 
dusting  cane  for  borer  control : 

1.  Only  the  heaviest  infested  acre- 
age is  usually  included  in  the  dust- 
ing program,  so  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  of  the  dusted  fields  may 
show  more  borer  evidence  at  har- 
vest time  than  some  undusted  fields 
which    started    out   with    no    borers. 


2.  If  recommendations  are  fol- 
lowed, the  fields  selected  for  dusting 
should  meet  the  minimum  borer  in- 
festation    requirements     which     we 


feel  would  usually  produce  destruc- 
tive infestations  by  harvest  time. 
Therefore  the  dusted  areas  are  the* 
ones  in  which  you  would  anticipate' 
the  worst  injury  so  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  to  find  less  borers  in) 
these  than  in  most  of  the  undusted 
fields. 

3.  Comparisons  of  dusted  and  un- 
dusted cane  should  be  made  in  cane 
of  the  same  variety,  same  age,  simi- 
lar growth,  having  approximately 
the  same  infestation  to  begin  with, 
and  within  close  proximity  so  as  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  conditions. 

4.  The  undusted  fields  would  cer- 
tainly be  subject  to  much  higher  in- 
festations if  nothing  was  done  in 
the  areas  showing  early  infestations 

(Continued  on  page  234) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Tighter  Farm  Import  Curbs 


Broader  and  tighter  import  con- 
trols on  farm  products  were  advo- 
cated by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  April  9th. 

The  Secretary  in  presenting  this 
new  and  refreshing  viewpoint  said 
that  "some  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  many  of 
this  Department's  programs." 

Benson  opposed  high  and  rigid 
price  support  programs.  He  advo- 
cated a  strengthened  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by 
the  following  changes : 

1.  Investigation  of  import  restric- 
tions should  be  mandatory  when  im- 
ports of  any  agricultural  commodity 
are  interfering  with  USDA  pro- 
grams, particularly  price  support 
operations. 

Requests  for  such  studies  are  now 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  may  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
consider  import  restrictions  for  a 
given  commodity. 

2.  The  authority  to  bar  imports 
of  a  commodity  pending  a  finding 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  a 
final  decision  by  the  President 
should  rest  with  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Tariff  Commission  now  has 
the  power  but  has  never  invoked  it. 

Benson  said  that  Section  22  was 
originally  enacted  in  1935  but  had 
been  used  very  little;   in  fact,  only 


five    times    in    the    past    seventeen 
years. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  Congress 
intended  Section  22  to  be  used,  and 
used  effectively  whenever  necessary 
to  protect  price  support  and  other 
programs.  With  increasing  competi- 
tion appearing  from  abroad  and 
with  increasing  surpluses  develop- 
ing in  this  country,  the  future  suc- 
cess of  many  of  our  programs  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  adequate  machinery  for  import 
controls  and  its  prompt  and  effective 
utilization  in  all  proper  cases.  Sec- 
tion 22  can  and  should  be  strength- 
ened to  meet  this  need.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  a  temporary  one;  it  will 
be  with  us  as  long  as  we  have  any 
programs  that  keep  our  domestic 
prices  above  the  world  level. " 

"Section  22  is  embodied  in  perma- 
nent legislation.  It  has  never  been 
administered,  in  the  past,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  the  problem. 
But  it  can  be  made  an  effective  in- 
strument by  improved  administra- 
tive procedure  and  by  supplement- 
ing it  with  authority  in  an  emer- 
gency to  impose  the  quotas  or  im- 
port fees  within  the  limits  specified 
by  the  Section,  on  an  interim  basis, 
pending  a  decision  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  action  thereon  by 
the  President.  So  strengthened,  Sec- 
tion 22  would  assure  the  protection 
of  the  Department's  price  support 
and  other  programs  against  inter- 
ference or  nullification  by  the  dis- 
tortions in  international  trade  which 
such  programs  are  likely  to  create. " 
(Continued  on  page  232) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Artificial  Inoculation  of  Legumes 


An  inoculant  for  a  legume  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  culture  of  a  spe- 
cific, or  a  group  of  specific  micro- 
organisms. These  organisms  are 
called  symbiotic  nitrogen  fixers. 

An  artificial  inoculant  should  be 
used  on  legumes  to  make  certain 
that  these  specific  organisms  will 
be  present  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  young  plant. 
One  specific  organism  inoculates 
soybeans,  another  sour  clover,  an- 
other cowpeas  and  etc.  Without  the 
presence  of  these  organisms  the  leg- 
ume cannot  fix  nitrogen.  These  or- 
ganisms enter  the  roots  of  the  young 
legume  plant,  form  nodules,  and  be- 
gin fixing  nitrogen.  Symbiotic  ni- 
trogen fixing  organisms  while  living 
in  the  nodules  of  the  legume  roots 
have  the  capacity  to  utilize  the  ni- 
trogen from  the  air.  The  most  ad- 
vanced theory  is  that  this  nitrogen 
is  transferred  directly  from  the 
nodule  to  parts  of  the  plant. 

These  organisms  can  be  found  in 
many  soils,  but  often  times  they  are 
not  present,  or  not  present  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  give  adequate 
inoculation.  The  organism  present 
in  the  soil  may  also  be  a  particular 
strain  which  does  not  have  the  best 
capacity  to  fix  nitrogen.  Therefore 
it  is  a  wise  policy  to  inoculate  as 
good  insurance. 

Other  than  for  good  insurance, 
legumes  should  be  inoculated  when 
the  last  year's  crop  of  legumes  was 
poor  in  the  specific  area  to  be  plant- 
ed ;  when  legumes  had  not  been 
planted  on  the  area  the  year  before, 
or  had  been  planted  to  an  altogether 


different  legume;  or  when  the  land 
intended  for  legume  planting  is  rela- 
tively poor.  An  insufficient  number 
of  organisms,  or  a  poor  strain  of 
the  same  could  possibly  account  for 
some  of  the  poor  yields  of  the  leg- 
umes. If  legumes  were  not  planted 
in  the  area  the  year  before  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  organisms  are 
no  longer  present  in  the  soil.  If  a 
legume  had  been  planted  the  year 
before,  but  one  that  is  altogether 
different  from  the  one  intended  for 
planting,  the  specific  organism  for 
the  intended  crop  may  not  be  pres- 
ent. Microorganisms  are  somewhat 
like  plants ;  they  live  best  in  good 
soils  and  do  not  tend  to  carry  over 
well  in  poor  soils. 

In  buying  a  legume  inoculant  it 
is  wise  to  read  the  label  to  be  sure 
that  the  inoculant  is  specifically 
for  the  legume  intended.  It  is  also 
wise  to  note  the  date  or  deadline 
for  safe  use  which  is  clearly  stamped 
on  the  container. 

Seed  should  be  planted  as  soon 
after  inoculation  as  possible  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  undue 
exposure  to  the  sun  when  drying 
the  seed  after  inoculation.  Since 
the  cost  of  the  inoculant  is  not  pro- 
hibitive it  seems  an  excellent  insur- 
ance and  may  mean  a  larger  amount 
of  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil. 
*     *     * 

The  sugar  created  in  the  leaves 
of  plants  is  the  starting  material 
for  the  starch  in  potatoes,  the  cellu- 
lose and  lignin  of  wood,  the  pro- 
tein of  wheat — even  the  aroma  of 
flowers  and  the  opium  of  a  poppy. 
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EASY  WAYS  TO  FEED  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 
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1.       Molasses     storage     tank     and     trough     on     a     Verm 
parish    cattle    farm.      This    tank    is    serviced    by    a 
truck. 


llion 
tank 


2.  Portable  tank  used  for  servicing  troughs  in  pasture 
with  molasses  obtained  from  storage  tank  on  an 
Iberia  .parish    dairy    farm. 
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LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE  ELECTIONS  HELD 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.  was 
held  in  New  Orleans  on  March  25th 
and  Chas.  A.  Levy,  who  has  been 
the  1st  Vice-President  of  the  Ex- 
change since  its  formation  in  1949, 
was  elected  President  to  succeed  the 
late  George  L.  Billeaud  who  died  on 
March  16th.  John  Levert,  Chair- 
man of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation 
Committee  of  the  Exchange,  was 
elected  1st  Vice-President. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Ernest 
A.  Burguieres,  2nd  Vice-President, 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  3rd  Vice- 
President,  Lewis  Scherck,  Secretary, 
Louis  LeBourgeois,  Treasurer,  and 
Andrew  W.  Dykers,  Executive  Sec- 
retary. 

Elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Exchange  for  two  years 
were:  P.  L.  Billeaud,  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  Chas.  A.  Farwell,  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Jr.,  Wallace  C.  Kemper, 
Irving  Legendre,  John  Levert,  Chas. 
A.  Levy,  Whittaker  Lonsdale,  E.  D. 
Gelzer,  J.  J.  Munson,  E.  A.  Rainold, 
Jr.,  Lewis  A.  Scherck,  and  W.  A. 
Sullivan,  Jr.  These  gentlemen  will 
serve  with  Messrs.  T.  M.  Barker, 
E.  A.  Burguieres,  Robert  Frazer, 
Edmond  J.  Garland,  Harry  S.  Har- 
din, Louis  LeBourgeois,  Sam  H. 
Livaudais,  Sr.,  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Edgar  Murray,  Michel  Provosty, 
Harold  F.  Saufley,  and  Clarence  J. 
Savoie,  whose  terms  on  the  Board 
will  expire  next  year. 

The  following  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Annual  Meeting  by 
Mr.  Levy. 

Report 

Before  making  any  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Exchange  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  I  would  like 
your  permission  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  death  of  the  man 
who  served  as  our  President  since 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  came 
into  being  on  the  6th  day  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  1949. 

George  L.  Billeaud  died  at  his 
home    in    Broussard,    Louisiana    on 


the  16th  of  this  month,  after  a  long 
illness,  and  I  will  regard  it  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  be  the  one  to  offer  the  official 
resolution  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange  expressing  our  regret  at 
his  passing. 

WHEREAS— In  the  early  eve- 
ning hours  of  March  16th  in  the 
year  1953,  our  Maker  saw  fit  to 
end  the  sojourn  on  this  Earth  of 
a  man  whom  we  all  loved  and 
admired,  our  friend  and  fellow 
worker,  George  L.  Billeaud,  and 

WHEREAS— At  the  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Billeaud  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change having  filled  that  position 
with  honor  and  integrity  since 
the  formation  of  this  Exchange 
in  September  1949,  and 

WHEREAS  —  Our  friend  was 
not  only  our  leader  but  was  also 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
having  devoted  his  business  life 
to  the  promotion  and  welfare  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  our  State, 
and 

WHEREAS— The  entire  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry,  and  especial- 
ly the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  passing  of  this  man  to  the 
Great   Beyond,  therefore 

BE  IS  RESOLVED— That  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  con- 
vened today  in  Annual  Meeting- 
does  hereby  express  its  sincere 
regret  that  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  take  our 
friend  from  us,  but  we  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
us  to  enjoy  the  association  and 
friendship  of  this  outstanding 
leader  during  the  years  that  were 
granted  to  him  on  this  earth. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
— that  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing and  that  a  copy  of  it,  along 
with  our  expressions  of  deepest 
sympathy,   be   sent   to   the   family 
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of  Mr.  Billeaud. 

The  fiscal  year  coming  to  a  close 
today  has  been  the  most  successful 
for  the  Exchange  since  its  organi- 
zation. This  year  we  adopted  a  new 
system  of  dues  for  the  sugar  mills 
basing  the  amount  of  money  paid 
on  the  percentage  of  the  crop  han- 
dled by  each  mill.  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  that  all  but 
three  of  the  Louisiana  mills  have 
contributed  their  share  towards  the 
support  of  the  Exchange.  Two  of 
the  three  mills  that  did  not  pay  dues 
are  owned  by  the  same  people.  The 
other  is  a  very  small  mill  that  deals 
mostly  in  direct  consumption  sugar 
and  edible  molasses. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  is 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers 
and  those  who  buy  and  sell  sugar 
and  molasses.  The  job  of  the  Ex- 
change    is     to     gather     information 


that  will  allow  us  to  properly  quote 
prices  on  raw  sugar  and  blackstrap 
molasses.  Our  quotations  fix  the 
price  that  the  refiner  pays  for  Lou- 
isiana raw  sugar,  and  they  also  fix 
the  price  that  the  Louisiana  sugar 
mills  pay  for  cane.  The  Louisiana 
cane  crop  this  year  totaled  5,666,- 
369  tons  which  means  that  the  sugar 
mills  paid  out  over  thirty-seven  mil- 
lion dollars  ($37,000,000)  based  on 
the  quotations  issued  by  the  Quo- 
tation Committees  of  this  Exchange. 
The  production  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
this  year  amounted  to  about  450,000 
tons  and  this  had  a  value,  based  on 
the  quotations  of  this  Exchange,  of 
nearly  fifty-five  million  dollars. 

The  blackstrap  molasses  produc- 
tion was  worth  about  three  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars. 

I  quote  these  figures  to  show  how 
extremely  important  the  work  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  is. 
I   do  this   not   merely  to   stress   the 

(Continued  on  page  234) 
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Pasture  Clipper  attached  to  Stubble  Shaver 


This   Pasture   Clipper   Attachment   is    used    in    general    plantation    work  —  clearing    overgrown    pasture 
land  —  cutting   corn   stalks  —  bean   crops  —  vines  —  weeds,   etc. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

WIDTH  OF  CUT:  6  Feet.  VERTICAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF   BLADE:   7   Inches. 

SAFETY  FEATURE:  Shear  pin  prevents  damage  to       INSTALLATION:  Will  mount  quickly  and  easily  on 

unit  when  blade  strikes  stump,  rocks,  etc.  any   "CASTAGNOS"  STUBBLE   SHAVER. 

CONSTRUCTION:  Rugged  construction  practically  eliminates  costly  repairs  even  under  the  most  severe 

operating  conditions. 

MANUFACTURED   BY: 

CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADER  CO.,  INC. 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  Equipment  for  over  Forty  Years 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  225) 

Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  long 
drawn  out  study  of  the  situation 
and  make  recommendations  which 
require  Presidential  approval  before 
the  recommendation  can  be  put  into 
effect,  Secretary  Benson  asked  for 
authority  to  make  the  decision  him- 
self with  respect  to  interference 
with  one  of  his  programs  and  then 
submit  it  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
for  review. 

Eenson  said  that  "Section  104  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  which 
gives  the  President  authority  to 
place  import  controls  on  flaxseed, 
peanuts,  fats  and  oils,  butter,  cheese 
and  other  dairy  products,  would  be 
unnecessary  if  Section  22  were 
strengthened,  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestion,  and  properly  adminis- 
tered." 

Officials  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  for  several  years, 
without   success,   have  tried  to  per- 


suade Department  of  Agriculture 
administrators  to  utilize  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
to  prevent  excessive  imports  of 
blackstrap  molasses,  particularly 
those  imports  from  countries  which 
normally  do  not  supply  the  domes- 
tic market.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  know  that  Secretary  Benson  fully 
realizes  the  possibilities  of  that  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  and  ap- 
parently has  sufficient  intestinal 
fortitude  to  use  it. 

Benson  was  followed  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  The  govern- 
ment officials  and  farm  organiza- 
tions discussed  foreign  agricultural 
trade  generally.  Following  their 
testimony,  hearings  will  be  held  on 
exports  and  imports  of  specific 
commodities  and  commodity  groups. 


For  Low-Cost,  Effective  Weed  Control 

in  Sugar  Cane 

Use  Swift's  Gold  Bear 
Brand— "40"— the  effici- 
ent, economical  chemical 
weed  control  for  sugar 
cane.  Order  your  supply 
now  from  Swift's  Au- 
thorized Plant  Food 
Agent  or  Dealer. 

SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 
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HARVEY,   LA. 
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Here  is  the  NSW  WONDER  BUILDING 

Save  Time— 

Save  Money 

A  unique  "packaged"  all-steel 
(18  gauge  corrugated)  building, 
completely  prefabricated. 

Comes  in  20',  40',  50'  widths; 
lengths  unlimited.  Can  be  erected 
in  2  days. 

Here  is  an  actual  picture  of  a  Wonder  Building 
being  erected.  It  was  completed  in  two  working 
days.     40    feet   wide,    70   feet   long,    18    feet   high. 

For  further  information  Write  or  Phone 

INDUSTRIAL  &  MARINE  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 


334  S.   DIAMOND  ST. 


CAnal   2882 


New  Orleans,  La. 


SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 
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service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 
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"lorine  Ways, 


3 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans 


is,  U.S.A.  P.O.  &ox  1030, 


New  Orleans,  U 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  378 
New  Orleans  9,  La. 


INC. 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT   CO.,    INC. 

Box   347  New   Iberia,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


BORER 

(Continued  from  page  224) 
sufficiently  heavy  to  justify  dusting. 

5.  Chemical  borer  control  is  more 
effective  some  years  than  others  as 
is  weed  control,  fertilization  and 
other  practices. 

6.  Gains  from  dusting  are  pro- 
portional to  level  of  borer  infesta- 
tion. The  greatest  gains  or  returns 
from  the  expenditure  are  obtained 
from  the  highest  infestations,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  evidence 
of  borers  at  harvest  time  in  such 
treated  fields  than  in  fields  treated 
for  a  light  infestation. 

7.  Percentage  of  joints  bored  at 
harvest  time  in  a  dusted  field  is  not 
a  true  measure  of  losses,  since  the 
dusting  causes  a  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bored  joints,  moving  the 
infestation  to  the  upper  joints 
which  results  in  less  injury.  The 
percentage  of  joints  bored  shortly 
after  the  dusting  is  terminated  is 
actually  a  more  accurate  measure  of 
injury  than  the  harvest  time  figure. 

8.  The  protection  of  the  plant 
from  borer  injury  to  the  lower 
joints  at  the  most  critical  time,  in 
June  and  July,  allows  the  plant  to 
grow  to  be  a  millible  stalk  regard- 
less of  the  later  reinfestation  in  the 
top  joints. 

9.  Treated  fields,  especially  for 
first  generation  control,  may  be- 
come thoroughly  reinfested  and 
erase  all  benefits  of  the  dusting. 

10.  Finally,  the  aim  of  a  dusting 
program  is  to  reduce  the  borer  in- 
festation over  a  whole  farm  or  com- 
munity, so  it  is  unfair  to  judge  re- 
sults by  what  occurs  in  small  local- 
ized areas. 


ELECTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  231) 

value  of  the  Exchange  to  our  in- 
dustry, but  to  also  point  to  the 
tremendous  responsibility  that  rests 
on  the  quotation  committees  of  the 
Exchange.  Ninety-five  million  dol- 
lars ($95,000,000)  is  a  lot  of  money 
even  in  these  days  of  billions. 

The    operating    expenses    of    the 
Exchange  this  year  totaled  less  than 
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twelve  thousand  dollars,  eleven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  to  be 
exact.  During  the  year  we  have  col- 
lected $12,388.92. 

A  breakdown  of  our  membership 
shows  all  but  three  of  the  sugar 
mills,  all  of  the  refiners  who  pur- 
chase Louisiana  raws  including  those 
known  as  the  four  S's,  fifteen 
molasses  dealers,  and  sixty-seven 
firms  that  do  business  with  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry.  Of  the  $12,- 
388.92  collected  since  March  1952, 
the  sugar  mills,  the  refiners,  the 
molasses  dealers  and  the  brokers 
paid  $8,588.92.  The  balance,  $3,- 
800.00,  was  collected  from  firms  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry. 

Right  here  I  want  to  thank  those 
not  directly  engaged  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  sugar  and  molasses 
for  the  major  contribution  that  they 
have,  and  are  making  towards  the 
support  of  the  Exchange.  I  also 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Edgar  Murray,  President  of  the 
Edgar  Murray  Supply  Co.,  who,  as 
Chairman  of  our  Commercial  Mem- 
bership Committee,  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  Exchange 
among  the  commercial  firms  of  this 
area. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  join 
with  me  in  extending  thanks  to  the 
members  of  our  Raw  Sugar  Quo- 
tation Committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
John  Levert,  and  our  Blackstrap 
Molasses  Quotation  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Menard  is  Chair- 
man, for  their  work.  The  quotations 
issued  by  these  committees  were  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  being  official  for  cane 
settlement  purposes. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  is 
doing  the  job  that  it  was  organized 
to  do  and  it  is  doing  it  well.  We 
now  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
cane  growers,  the  mill  owners,  the 
refiners,  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
molasses,  and  our  Government.  Let 
us  all  strive  to  keep  this  confidence 
by  continuing  to  work  in  harmony 


for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Industry. 


PLANTATION'S 


nOna-QU 

(82%  Nitrogen) 
PLANTATION  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  CORP. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


mm  sreet,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  d?: 

I  THC  LABCCST   C£NERAL   SUPPLY  HOUSt  SOUTH  SINCE  IBf7/ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 
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RYAN 


FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

SUGAR  CASE  BORER 


CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
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1 — 1600   Ton   and   1 — 700   Ton   Per   Day   Complete   Sugar   Factory 

Complete  Sugar  Factory  Equipment 
New  and  Rebuilt 

PUMPS  FVAPORATORS  TURBINES 

CENTRIFUGALS  vlruiiM   pans  BULLDOZERS 

TURBO-GENERATORS  vacuum   rAi>3  ROAD   GRADERS 

LICENSED    MECHANICAL— CHEMICAL   AND    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS 
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BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Allotment  Hearing  Scheduled 

The  Sugar  Branch  has  announced 
that  hearings  to  obtain  evidence  for 
mill  marketing  allotments  and  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  allotments 
for  the  mainland  sugarcane  indus- 
try (Louisiana  and  Florida)  will  be 
held  in  New  Orleans  probably  some- 
time in  June. 

We  will  print  the  time  and  sched- 
ule of  the  hearings  in  a  later  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

Good  Advertising 

The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  is  running  a  series  of  ad- 
vertisements in  leading  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  sugar  is  good  for  them.  The 
aim  of  the  advertising  campaign  is 
to  counteract  the  widespread  mis- 
conception in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  sugar  is  more  fattening 
than  many  other  foods. 

Our      congratulations      to      "The 
American"    for    the    good    job    that 
they  are  doing  for  all  of  us. 
Home  Again 

Messrs.  Borne,  Durbin,  and 
Graugnard,  the  three  gentlemen 
from  Louisiana  who,  with  Joe  Fer- 
ris, your  Washington  representa- 
tive, were  in  Cuba  during  the  week 
of  April  20th  as  guests  of  the  Mill 
Owners  Association  and  the  Cane 
Growers  Association  of  Cuba,  are 
back  home.  They  all  say  they  were 
treated  royally  by  our  friends  on 
the  Island  and  are  very  glad  that 
they  made  the  trip. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  talks  that  were  made 
by  Mr.  Ferris,  and  Dr.  Jorge  Bar- 
roso,  President  of  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute.  Be  sure  to 
read  them. 

A  New  Cooperative 

The    following    paragraphs    about 

the  Albania  Sugar  Cooperative  have 

been  taken  from  the  April  9th  issue 

of    the    Franklin    Banner    Tribune 


that    "Covers    St.    Mary    Like    The 
Cane  Fields". 

Operation  of  an  established  sugar 
factory  by  Louisiana's  newest  co- 
operative became  official  last  night 
(April  8th)  at  the  first  meeting  of 
stockholders  of  Albania  Sugar  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  since  signing  of  the 
instrument  of  lease  with  the  City 
of  New  Orleans. 

Meeting  in  Jeanerette,  farmers  of 
the  St.  Mary-Iberia  area  signed 
pledges  for  over  80,000  tons  of  sugar 
cane  thereby  insuring  the  success  of 
the  new  venture.  Provisions  of  the 
lease  and  plans  for  operation  of  the 
factory  were  explained  by  President 
Harry  Moresi  of  Jeanerette  and  Ed- 
ward F.  LeBlanc,  attorney  for  the 
cooperative,  who  is  from  Abbeville. 

Moresi  told  the  group  that  he 
felt  that  an  advantageous  lease  on 
the  property  had  been  obtained.  The 
cooperative  will  pay  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  owners  of  the  mill, 
$20,000  a  year  rental  for  five  years 
and  then  has  an  option  to  purchase 
the  property. 

Other  officers  of  the  cooperative 
include  Steve  Munson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Roland  Hebert,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  and  Karl  Fortier,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Other  directors  include  Louis  De- 
cuir,  Clarence  Baughman,  Eugene 
Guillotte,  Leonard  Smith,  and  John 
Broussard. 

Decuir  will  chairman  the  finance 
committee,  and  Hebert  and  Baugh- 
man will  be  the  other  members. 
Heading  the  sugar  cane  committee 
will  be  Broussard,  with  Munson  and 
Smith  as  members.  The  factory 
committee  will  consist  of  Guillotte, 
chairman;  Moresi  and  Fortier.  Ex- 
penditures will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  finance  committee  and  the 
board,  signed  by  the  treasurer  and 
then  counter-signed  by  one  of  three 
other  members  of  the  board. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  STALK 

CHARACTERS  AS  RELATED  TO  PLANTING  RATE 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering,   Agricultural   Research   Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  a  previous  publication 1  data 
were  presented  giving  information 
on  various  stalk  characters  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  sugarcane  related 
to  seed  cane  requirements.  Since 
most  of  the  varieties  in  present 
commercial  culture  were  not  includ- 
ed in  this  report,  it  is  considered 
timely  to  present  similar  informa- 
tion about  them,  and  others  that 
are  in  advanced  agronomic  tests. 

The  quantity  of  cane  required  for 
use  as  seed  has  always  been  im- 
portant in  the  economy  of  growing 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Instead  of 
using  top  portions  of  the  stalks 
that  are  either  non-millable  or  of 
low  milling  quality,  as  is  possible 
in  the  tropics,  the  Louisiana  grower 
is  forced  to  use  the  entire  stalk  of 
good  millable  cane  for  planting  pur- 
poses. This  is  because  the  seed 
pieces  must  remain  in  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  relatively  inactive 
growth  after  planting  in  the  fall  and 
until  growth  starts  in  the  late  win- 
ter or  spring,  during  which  time 
they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
seed  rotting  organisms,  as  well  as  of 
insects  and  soil  animals.  Succulent, 
immature  stalk  portions  decay  rap- 
idly under  these  conditions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  obtaining  better  than 
90  percent  germination  of  the  eyes 
planted,  as  in  the  tropics,  the  Louis- 
iana grower  generally  can  depend 
on  only  about  25  to  30  percent  ger- 
mination from  his  seed  cane.  At 
the  rates  of  planting  that  experience 
has  shown  are  necessary  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  stand  of  cane,  from  10 
to  20  percent  of  the  cane  produced 
per  acre  on  a  certain  acreage  is 
therefore  required  to  be  used  for 
planting   purposes   each  year. 

Making  the  most  economical  use 
of  this  seed  cane  involves  problems 
in   agronomy,   pathology,   physiology 


and  entomology.  Until  means  of 
minimizing  the  damage  by  insects 
and  diseases  have  been  developed,  or 
other  means  devised  to  improve  ger- 
mination, the  amount  of  cane  need- 
ed to  plant  an  acre  can  not  well  be 
reduced.  Thus  the  variation  in 
quantities  of  seed  cane  required  as 
influenced  by  stalk  characters  in- 
herent in  different  varieties  of  sug- 
arcane remains  of  importance,  and 
is  the  subject  of  this  report. 

When  P.O.J,  varieties  replaced  the 
Noble  canes  in  the  late  20's,  one  of 
the  advantages  was  that,  even  with 
comparable  rates  of  planting  of 
"two  running  stalks  and  a  lap", 
considerable  less  weight  of  seed  cane 
was  required — 2.0  to  2.5  tons  per 
acre  compared  with  4  to  5  tons  with 
the  old  varieties.  With  the  succeed- 
ing changes  in  varieties  that  have 
occurred  in  Louisiana,  some  of  this 
advantage  has  been  lost  since  com- 
mercial planting  rates  have  remain- 
ed at  a  minimum  of  two  stalks  and 
a  lap.  Inasmuch  as  no  practical  way 
has  been  found  of  diminishing  this 
rate,  the  weight  of  cane  required  to 
plant  an  acre  has  tended  to  increase 
as  larger-barrel  varieties  have  been 
released. 

Average  stalk  weights  were  taken 
from  a  5-year  summary  of  varieties 
at  the  six  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  test  fields  on  light 
soils  during  the  period  1948-52,  in- 
clusive. For  the  other  measurements 
representative  samples  were  selected 
from  comparable  plant  cane  tests  at 
the  Houma  station  during  1952. 
Diameter  measurements  were  made 
at  mid-point  of  the  stalk. 

Table    1    gives   the    average    stalk 

diameter   and   length   in   inches,   the 

average  stalk  weight  in  pounds,  the 

average   number   of  eyes   per   stalk, 

(Continued  on  page  244) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


The  Borer  Situation 


The  borer  situation  is  generally 
severe  in  the  entire  sugar  belt,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  A.  L.  Dugas,  De- 
partment of  Entomology,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  infestation  is  not  just  localized 
this  year  as  in  past  years  but  rather 
general  and  covers  the  black  soils 
as  well  as  the  sandy  soils.  Usually 
there  is  little  first  generation  borer 
infestation  in  plant  cane,  particular- 
ly in  fall  planted  cane,  but  this  year 
is  the  exception.  First  generation 
borers  are  in  the  plant  cane. 

As  of  April  27  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  acreage  infested  had 
been  dusted.  Strong  northerly  winds 
and  heavy  rains  have  caused  a  late 
start  in  areas  that  are  being  dusted. 
Many  farmers  were  undecided  be- 
cause of  the  large  area  to  be  dusted 
and  the  fear  of  a  reinfestation  from 
adjoining  properties  not  dusted. 

The  recent  cool  weather  in  Lafay- 
ette Parish,  the  area  from  Donald- 
sonville  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  the 
Meeker-Bunkie  area  has  delayed  the 
first  generation  borer  hatch-out. 
But  as  of  this  time  the  hatch-out 
is  well  on  its  way  and  dusting 
should  be  started  at  once  on  those 
fields  which  show  an  infestation 
which  warrants  dusting. 

For  all  other  areas,  if  dusting  has 
not  already  begun,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  start  dusting  for  first  gen- 
eration borers,  according  to  Mr. 
Dugas.  Farmers  should  make  ar- 
rangements now  for  their  second 
generation  dusting.  Materials  should 
be  purchased  and  arrangements  for 
airplanes   should   be   made   early   in 


order  to  prevent  any  undue  delay 
in  second  generation  dusting.  Sec- 
ond generation  dusting  should  be 
started  about  June  15  this  year. 

Even  though  data  from  Louisiana 
State  Experiment  Station  show  that 
cryolite  and  ryania  are  equally  ef- 
fective against  first  generation 
borer  infestation,  farmers  should 
use  their  cryolite  this  year  for  first 
generation  borer  control  and  con- 
serve their  ryania  for  the  second 
generation  infestation  because  of 
the  limited  supply  of  ryania,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dugas. 

Experimental  data  show  that 
ryania  is  relatively  better  than  cryo- 
lite against  second  and  third  gen- 
erations and  will  not  build  up  yellow 
sugar  cane  aphid  infestation,  which 
sometimes  occurs  following  cryolite 
applications. 


Dm  yOU  KNOW  THAT .. . 

It  takes  900  pounds  of  sugar  to 
produce  the  explosives  to  fire  one 
round  from  a  modern  battleship's 
sixteen-inch  gun. 

*  *     * 

From  100  tons  of  dry  sugar  cane, 
2980  gallons  of  gasoline,  3430  gal- 
lons of  medium  oil,  1210  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil,  and  8.45  tons  of  raw 
sugar  can  be  made. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  production  the  world  over 
is  potentially  much  greater  than 
human  consumption  at  present 
levels  of  population  that  scientists 
are  constantly  seeking  non-food  out- 
lets for  it. 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOSIAH  FERRIS,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

Remarks  of  Josiah  Ferris,  Vice  President,  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

of  the  U.S.A.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  April  22,  1953,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Representatives  of  the  Cane  Growers  Association  of  Cuba  and  the 

National  Mill  Owners'  Association  of   Cuba  with  Louisiana   and 

Florida  Sugar  Producers. 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  your  beautiful 
country,  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  you,  and  to  discuss  some  of 
our  common  problems  under  such 
favorable  circumstances. 

We  have  here  some  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  industry 
from  Louisiana  and  Florida.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  formally  introduce  them  to  you : 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne  of  Raceland, 
Louisiana — President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wetherald  of 
Clewiston,  Florida — President  of  the 
United  States   Sugar  Corporation. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard  of  St. 
James,  Louisiana  —  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Vaughn  of  Clewiston, 
Florida  —  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Durbin  of  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana  —  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

My  only  regret  is  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  all  members  of  the 
mainland  cane  industry  to  be  here 
and  personally  participate  in  these 
discussions  and  to  enjoy  your  cor- 
dial, munificent  hospitality.  As  you 
well  know,  a  lot  of  work  is  involved 
in  raising  sugarcane  and  processing 
it  into  sugar.  This  is  an  especially 
busy  time  of  the  year  for  sugarcane 
growers  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
and  a  number  of  growers  and  pro- 
cessors who  wanted  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation  were  unable  to  make 
arrangements  to  be  here  at  this 
time.  However,  they  are  with  us 
in  spirit.  They  want  me  to  assure 
you   that   but   for   circumstances   be- 


yond their  control  they  would  be 
here  in  person. 

For  some  17  years  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  represent 
sugar  producers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  One  of  the  first  persons  I 
met  after  I  became  associated  with 
the  sugar  industry  was  a  gentle- 
man who  has  rendered  long,  faith- 
ful and  most  efficient  service,  in 
the  United  States,  to  your  industry. 
He  has  made  a  multitude  of  sym- 
pathetic friends  for  you  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere  throughout 
our  country.  Cuba  can  justly  be 
proud  of  her  Oscar  Diaz  Albertini ! 

I  look  upon  this  occasion  as  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  increasing 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
people  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
industry  and  the  people  in  the 
Cuban  cane  sugar  industry. 

Both  your  industry  and  ours  are 
vitally  interested  in  a  sound  sugar 
market  in  the  United  States.  While 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry  looks  to 
our  market  for  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  revenue,  our  mainland  cane 
industry  must,  of  necessity,  look  to 
that  market  for  all  of  its  income. 
Both  industries  benefit  equally  from 
a  sound  sugar  market  in  the  United 
States  and  both  suffer  proportion- 
ately when  that  market  is  unsound. 

One  of  the  major  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  maintaining 
a  sound  market  is  a  price  which 
will  give  the  sugar  producer  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer of  his  product. 

The  cost  of  every  item  essential 
to  the  production  of  sugar  is  so 
high,  and  largely  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producer,  that  a  high  price 
for  sugar  may  seem  to  be  of  para- 

(Continued  on  page  247) 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JORGE  BARROSO,  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  CUBAN  STABILIZATION  INSTITUTE 

Address  Delivered  by  Dr.  Jorge  Barroso,  President  of  the  Cuban  Sugar 

Stabilization  Institute,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  April  22nd,  1953,  on  the 

occasion  of  the  visit  of  Representatives  of  the  Associations  of  Cane 

Sugar  Producers   of   Louisiana   and   Florida   at    a   Meeting    with 

Representatives  of  the  Associations  of  Cane  Groivers  and  Mill 

doners  of  Cuba. 


In  behalf  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  cordially  to  greet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Associations  of 
Sugar  Cane  Producers  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  who  are  visiting  us  in 
a  gesture  of  good  will  and  mutual 
cooperation  which  we  very  greatly 
appreciate. 

This  opportunity  that  you  offer 
us  to  know  you  personally,  to  ex- 
change viewpoints  and  to  discuss 
on  a  plane  of  justice  and  with  the 
wish  to  be  successful,  problems  that 
equally  interest  you  and  ourselves, 
is  a  very  agreeable  and  useful  one. 

I  also  regret  that  for  reasons  of 
work  and  of  another  nature  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  sugar  cane 
industry  to  participate  of  this  meet- 
ing, but  I  am  sure  that  that  indus- 
try is  on  this  occasion  very  well 
represented  by  Mr.  Josiah  Ferris 
who  has  just  addressed  us  brilliant- 
ly, and  by  the  different  persons  that 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  intro- 
duce to  us  during  his  address. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
interests,  as  it  is  your  own,  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
have  always  existed  between  the 
sugar  industrialist  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Cuba.  We  have 
always  believed  that  between  both 
industries  there  are  more  points  of 
agreement  than  of  discrepancy  and 
that  although  it  is  true  that  we  are 
competitors  in  the  sense  that  we  all 
concur  in  the  same  market  it  is  not 
less  true  that  that  competition  should 
rather  be  in  the  nature  of  a  recipro- 
cal emulation  so  that  not  only  the 
two  interested  parties  shall  benefit 
therefrom,  but  also  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Cuba,  for 


whom  it  is  also  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  have  assured  a  sup- 
ply of  that  article  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  you  are  aware,  sugar  is  the 
chief  source  of  revenue  for  Cuba. 
Almost  all  the  sugar  that  we  pro- 
duce here  is  for  export  and  its  vol- 
ume and  the  average  price  that  we 
obtain  from  our  sales  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  is  the 
yardstick  for  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  people.  We  are  therefore 
vitally  interested  in  the  United 
States  market  which  absorbs  al- 
most fifty  per  cent  of  our  sugar 
production  and  which,  for  historical 
reasons,  economic  and  other  dif- 
ferent reasons,  is  our  natural  mar- 
ket. As  Mr.  Ferris  has  very  well 
said,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  market  is  your  security  and 
is  also  our  security.  And  I  believe 
a  "secure  market"  to  be  that  which 
guarantees  a  constant  absorption  of 
our  product  at  a  remunerative  price 
which  will  not  suffer  brusque  fluct- 
uations and  which  will  permit  a 
continued    increase    in    consumption. 

Geographical  and  historical  cir- 
cumstances cause  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  our  sugar  production 
to  move  toward  the  United  States. 
Geographically  our  proximity  to 
that  great  nation  makes  it  an  ideal 
source  of  supply.  Historically  there 
are  very  firm  bonds  that  guarantee 
an  enduring  friendship  and  conse- 
quently, the  rule  of  those  principles 
of  reciprocity  that  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum expression  only  among  friends. 
From  a  moral  standpoint  there  are 
also  powerful  reasons  which,  within 
a  good  neighbor  policy  cause  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  so  that 
(Continued  on  page  246) 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  APRIL  24, 1953 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.35 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.32 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.40 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 


July 

Today 5.95 

1    Month   Ago 5.94 

1    Year   Ago 5.94 


Sept. 
5.97 
5.99 
6.00 


Month 

Ago 

6.45 

6.43 

3.17 


Nov. 
5.97 
5.99 
6.00 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.35 
6.30 
4.23 


1954 

March 

5.57 

5.53 

5.64 


OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 


This  Month 

American 143,256    bags 

Godchaux - 145,523    bags 

Colonial 160,095    bags 

Henderson 27,806    bags 

Southdown 34,100    bags 

South    Coast 70,646    bags 

Sterling None 

Supreme 57,997    bags 


Totals 639,423    bags 


Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 
634.456  bags 
532,574  bags 
503,168  bags 
165,039  bags 
75,275  bags 
207,080   bags 

None 
301,245    bags 

2,418,837    bags 


COMPARISON 

(Continued  from  page  240) 
together  with  the  average  number 
of  eyes,  and  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
when  planting  "two  running  stalks 
and  a  lap"  as  is  the  usual  practice 
in  Louisiana. 

The  average  rate  of  cane  planted 
varied  from  2.45  tons  per  acre  in 
the  case  of  C.P.  36/105  to  4.70  tons 
with  C.  P.  44/155.  Rate  of  plant- 
ing in  tons  per  acre  is  dependent, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  diameter 
of  the  stalks.  As  a  rule  a  higher 
tonnage  will  be  required  to  plant  a 
given  acreage  with  a  large-barrel 
variety  than  with  a  small-barrel 
variety.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  the  actual  figures  given  for 
each  variety,  or  the  relation  between 
varieties,  will  probably  vary  under 
different  sets  of  growing  conditions. 
Nevertheless  it  is  believed  that  the 
data  will  be  of  interest  to  sugarcane 
growers  in  Louisiana. 

Of  chief  practical  interest  is  the 
fact  that  should  every  "eye"  planted 
of  the  varieties  C.  P.  44/101  and  C. 
P.   44/155   emerge  and   develop   into 


stalks,  the  cane  yield  would  be  ap- 
proximately 17  to  18  tons  per  acre 
even  if  no  suckers  were  produced. 
Since  a  large  number  of  suckers 
grow  into  millable  stalks,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  how  much  seed  mater- 
ial is  wasted  to  insure  a  good  stand 
of  cane.  It  has  been  shown  2  that  C. 
P.  29/320  or  Co.  290  produced,  on 
the  average,  three  to  four  millable 
stalks  originating  from  suckers  for 
each  primary  shoot.  To  state  it  in 
a  different  way — only  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  mature  stalks  at 
harvest  time  consist  of  primary 
shoots.  If  all  "eyes"  planted  pro- 
duced millable  cane  and  each  pri- 
mary stalk  in  turn  produced  four 
secondary  stalks,  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  seed  now  being  planted 
would   be   required. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
insure  maximum  germination  of 
seed  cane  at  planting  time.  Al- 
though various  practices  such  as 
pretreatment  or  cutting  of  seed 
pieces,  and  August  planting  have 
been  shown  to  increase  germination, 
they    are    no     substitute    for    good 
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farming.  It  is  very  important  to 
prepare  a  good,  well-drained  seed 
bed  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  care 
in  planting  so  that  stalks  with  long 
green  tops  are  not  used.  With  single- 
level  machine  topping  of  seed  cane 
many  stalks  are  improperly  topped. 
When  two  such  improperly-topped 
stalks  are  planted  together  only 
green     "toppy"     material     will     be 


planted  on  a  portion  of  the  row,  re- 
sulting in  a  "break"  in  the  line  of 
seed  material  and  consequently  in 
gaps  in  the  stand  of  cane. 
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Table  1.     Some  stalk  characteristics  of  importance  in  sugarcane  varietal  comparisons. 


Variety 


Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/103. 
C.  P.  29/116- 
C.  P.  29/320. 
C.  P.  34/120- 
C.  P.  36/13__ 
C.  P.  36/105. 
C.  P.  36/183- 
C.  P.  43/33_. 
C.  P.  43/47-. 
C.  P.  44/101. 
C.  P.  44/153- 
C.  P.  44/154- 
C.  P.  44/155. 
C.  P.  45/184- 
C.  P.  47/49_- 
C.  P.  47/191. 
C.  P.  47/193. 
C.  P.  48/103. 
C.  P.  48/117. 
C.  P.  48/124. 
C.  P.  48/126. 
C.  P.  49/19-. 
C.  P.  49/27- 
C.  P.  49/35_ 
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Sugar  Supply  Increased 

On  April  10th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  an 
increase  of  100,000  tons  in  the  de- 
termination of  sugar  requirements 
(total  quota)  for  1953.  This  raises 
the  total  quota  for  the  current  year 
to  7,900,000  tons,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  final  total  quota  for  1952. 
Sugar  distribution  in  1952  amount- 
ed to  approximately  8,100,000  tons. 

In  announcing  this  increase,  the 
Department  said  that  in  order  to 
provide  a  stimulus  to  raw  sugar 
prices  the  initial  determination  of 
sugar  requirements  made  last  De- 
cember   was    set    at    a    level    about 


400,000  tons  below  estimated  con- 
sumption. The  April  10th  action, 
increasing  the  total  sugar  quotas  for 
1953  by  100,000  tons,  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  this  allowance  for  price 
stimulus  to  300,000  tons. 

The  quotas  for  Cuba  and  "full 
duty"  countries  are  adjusted  by  this 
increase  to  the  following  quantities : 

(short  tons, 
raw  value) 

Cuba     2,382,720 

Dominican    Republic    24,654 

El    Salvador    3,694 

Haiti     2,386 

Mexico      10,222 

Nicaragua 6,988 

Peru     46,372 

Not  Prorated  (available  for 

all    other    countries)  4,964 
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BARROSO 

(Continued  from  page  243) 
our  chief  source  of  revenue  be  con- 
solidated and  so  that  it  develops  in 
a  manner  that  will  assure  to  our 
country  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
These  are  such  solid  and  well  known 
reasons  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  them  here  in  detail. 

For  those  reasons  Cuba  has 
eagerly  desired  and  desires  that  its 
fair  participation  in  the  American 
market  be  recognized,  and  in  that 
sense  it  expressed  its  viewpoints 
and  aspirations  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Sugar  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1951,  whose  effects  will  be- 
gin to  be  felt  commencing  in  Janu- 
ary 1953,  always  with  due  respect 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  Congress 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  domestic 
industry.  As  our  distinguished 
friend  Mr.  Ferris  has  said,  that 
Sugar  Act  is  not  perfect  in  all  its 
aspects.  There  is  no  perfect  law, 
since  as  a  great  jurist  has  said, 
"the  positive  law  is  merely  the 
intent  to  do  what  is  just".  But  we 
are  sure  that  as  time  goes  by  such 
defects  as  it  may  have  will  be  cor- 
rected. At  all  events,  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  the  efficacy  of 
the  Act  in  maintaining  fair  prices 
for  the  consumer,  and  in  facilitat- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  proven. 

Those  viewpoints  of  ours  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  interests  of  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  we  have  the  under- 
standing, the  friendship  and  the 
spirit  of  collaboration  that  has 
always  existed  between  us.  Our 
wish  is  one  of  legitimate  concur- 
rence and  therefore  does  not  involve 
any  other  purpose.  There  can  be 
no  friction,  difference  nor  hostility 
in  loyal  concurrence. 

But  I  must  speak  sincerely  and 
I  would  not  be  sincere  should  I  con- 
ceal the  deep  preoccupation  of  the 
Cuban    sugar    industry    due    to    cer- 


tain efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
obtain  a  change  in  the  text  of  the 
Sugar  Act  or  to  have  it  interpreted 
in  a  way  which  would  change  its 
spirit  and  its  present  methods  of 
application,  which  would  inevitably 
be  to  the  detriment  of  Cuba,  of  our 
commercial  interchange  with  the 
United  States  and  of  the  economic 
relations  of  a  general  character  that 
are  maintained  by  both  countries, 
that  is,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
mutual  interests  and  we  hopefully 
expect  that  those  efforts  will  not 
succeed  since  they  lack  a  basis  and 
a  justification  and  do  not  respond 
to  the  ends  sought  by  the  Act. 

We  share  with  you  the  preoccu- 
pation as  to  the  price  of  sugar  on 
the  world  market.  Those  prices  af- 
fect you  because  a  vertical  drop 
would  be  immediately  reflected  on 
prices  within  the  American  market. 
This  matter  affects  us  to  a  greater 
measure :  for  the  same  reason  that 
it  affects  you  and  because,  the  vol- 
ume of  our  exports  to  different 
countries  of  the  world  being  very 
large,  such  a  drop  would  mean  to 
us  a  serious  damage  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  economy  of  our  country. 

Cuba  has  lately  made  very  great 
efforts  to  prevent  an  excessive  pro- 
duction in  1952  from  depressing  the 
prices  of  the  world  market :  we 
segregated  1,750,000  tons  with 
we  set  up  a  financed  reserve  quota; 
we  created  the  Sales  Committee  of 
the  year  1952  and  have  limited  the 
crop  that  is  now  under  way  to  five 
million  tons.  This  has  involved  us 
in  a  gigantic  struggle  since  there 
are  many  interests  that  move  in 
the  field  of  sugar  and  there  are 
many  different  opinions,  aspirations 
and  points  of  view.  In  order  that 
you  may  form  some  sort  of  an  idea 
in  your  minds  of  what  this  means 
it  would  suffice  to  tell  you  that  this 
small  island  of  ours,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  five  and  one-half  million 
people,  with  its  own  resources  and 
without  any  outside  aid,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  financing  that  huge  stabi- 
lizing quota  in  a  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty   million   pesos. 
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These  unilateral  and  emergency 
measures,  in  the  hope  that  an  agree- 
ment for  international  cooperation 
may  be  reached,  has  allowed  us  cir- 
cumstantially to  overcome  certain 
difficulties;  but  neither  Cuba  nor 
the  world  sugar  industry  will 
achieve  a  permanent  security,  a 
solid  and  quieting  stability,  save 
through  an  International  Sugar 
Convention,  until  we  reach  a  con- 
sumption without  interferences  and 
slowly  increasing.  In  that  Conven- 
tion fair  rules  should  be  provided 
which  will  assure  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  our  product  and  a  supply 
to  all  those  areas  which  at  present 
consume  very  small  quantities.  We 
expect  and  appreciate  the  valued 
aid  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
at  the  meeting  that  has  already 
been  convoked  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  July  of  this  year. 

Our  interest  in  increasing  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  common.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  search  and  applica- 
tion of  new  industrial  uses  for  that 
product.  At  the  London  Confer- 
ence, held  in  September  1952,  the 
Cuban  Delegation  enthusiastically 
supported  the  proposal  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  Sugar  Council,  Baron  Paul 
Kronacker,  of  setting  up  a  reward 
for  those  engaged  in  research  who 
might  discover  new  industrial  ap- 
plications for  sugar.  I  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry contributes  to  the  funds  of 
the  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 
whose  work  in  this  respect  is 
worthy  of  greater  cooperation,  ma- 
terial support  and  moral  backing. 
Modern  science  has  shown  that  the 
product  of  the  cane  can  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  materials  that 
are  in  great  demand  in  these  times. 
We  believe  that  we  have  a  great 
vein  for  exploitation  in  this  and  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
field  is  offered  to  our  industry. 

We  agree  with  you  that  it  is  es- 


sential to  organize  adequate  propa- 
ganda to  stimulate  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  Up  to  this  time 
the  propaganda  has  rather  been  ad- 
verse. Elements  that  are  interested 
in  displacing  our  article  or  obtain- 
ing a  decrease  in  its  use  have  spread 
boorish  untruths  to  have  the  con- 
suming public  believe  that  sugar  is 
detrimental  to  their  health.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  is  not  so,  but 
unfortunately,  misstatements,  when 
repeated,  make  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  people  that  are  in- 
genuous and  impressionable.  It  is 
necessary  to  counteract  that  cam- 
paign energetically  and  to  do  this 
I  believe  that  the  American  and 
Cuban  industry  can  act  jointly.  We 
have  in  our  hands  a  product  of 
great  nutritious  and  energetic  pow- 
er, a  product  which,  within  its 
volume,  possesses  a  truly  extraordi- 
nary reparative  capacity.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  prove  this  fact  to  the 
world.  We  can  do  so  and  we  must 
do  so.  To  achieve  this  end  it  is 
essential  that  we  work  together,  in 
a  coordinated  and  concordant  man- 
ner. 

I  repeat  my  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  representatives  of  the 
Associations  of  Cane  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
and  hope  that  their  stay  in  our 
capital  city  will  be  as  pleasing  as 
it  is  fruitful.  At  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  invitation  they  have  made 
so  that  we  may  soon  visit  the  cane 
fields  and  the  sugar  mills  they  pos- 
sess. In  our  country  as  well  as  in 
your  own  we  are  always  united,  de- 
fending our  common  interests  and 
our  legitimate  aspirations. 


FERRIS 

(Continued  from  page  242) 

mount  importance.  But  we  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  achieve  a 
price  goal  so  high  that  commercial 
users  of  sugar  must  turn  to  so- 
called  substitutes  and  thus  reduce 
the  market  for  sugar.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  sugar  consumers 
should  appreciate  the  need  for  main- 
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taining  a  price  for  sugar  which  will 
insure  continuously  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  us 
who  produce  sugar  for  the  United 
States  are  keenly  aware  of  the  con- 
structive influence  which  the  Sugar 
Act  has  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  that  Act  is  to  assure  those 
who  produce  sugar  for  the  United 
States  market  a  fair  price  for  their 
production,  and  at  the  same  time 
guarantee  consumers  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  adequate  sup- 
lies  at  reasonable  prices. 

While  we  do  not  say  that  the 
present  Sugar  Act  is  perfect  in 
every  detail,  nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  in  the  cost  of  the  living-price 
relationship  factor,  spelled  out  in 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  laid  down  for  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  definite  and  just 
price  guide  to  follow  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Act. 


At  this  moment,  there  is  a  start- 
ling contrast  between  the  price  of 
the  U.  S.  market,  with  the  quota 
system  in  operation,  and  the  price 
in  the  world  market. 

Producers  in  the  mainland  cane 
area  do  not  sell  their  sugar  in  the 
world  market,  but  they  have  a  very 
real  interest  in  the  world  market 
price  because  of  the  impact  of 
world  sugar  prices  upon  our  sugar 
prices  in  the  United  States.  We 
share  with  you  the  very  great  con- 
cern of  what  will  happen  to  sugar 
markets  everywhere  if  sugar  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  world  do  not 
heed  to  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  make  the  realistic  adjustments 
which  are  indicated  by  present-day 
world  conditions. 

Please  permit  me  to  compliment 
the  leaders  of  your  great  industry 
for  the  wisdom  and  foresight  they 
have  displayed  in  making  drastic 
but  vitally  essential  adjustments  in 
Cuban  production.  And  also  for 
the  prominent  part  they  are  taking 
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in  the  effort  to  have  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  renewed 
and  revised  so  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tical and  effective.  We  hope  to  have 
a  strong  United  States  delegation 
seated  side  by  side  with  the  Cuban 
delegation  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council  in  London 
on  July  13th. 

The  United  States  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  the  Cuban  cane  sugar 
producers  share  a  great  common  in- 
terest in  increasing  the  consumption 
of  sugar,  and  in  the  development  of 
new  industrial  uses  for  sugar.  Al- 
though the  United  States  sugar 
market  already  is  one  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  world,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  can  and  should  be  done  by  the 
sugar  producers  of  both  of  our 
countries  to  increase  not  only  the 
volume  of  the  market  but  also  to 
sustain  a  good  price  in  that  market. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  not  take  united 
action  quickly  and  effectively,  there 


is  grave  danger  of  losing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  both  market  and 
price  to  producers  of  so-called  sub- 
stitutes for  sugar.  The  continued 
attacks  that  are  being  made  on 
sugar  as  a  food  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  failure  of 
per  capita  sugar  consumption  in 
the  United  States  to  reach  pre-war 
levels.  These  unwarranted  but 
alarming  attacks  apparently  are  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  campaign 
started  during  World  War  II  under 
government  auspices  to  encourage 
housewives  to  conserve  a  sugar  sup- 
ply limited  by  the  requirements  of 
the  war  effort.  The  food  faddists 
seized  the  idea,  expanded  it  and  are 
capitalizing  on  it  to  the  detriment 
of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 
that  organization  in  which  we  have 
such  a  great  common  interest,  has 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  a  lump 
of  sugar  or  a  little  candy  eaten  just 
before  meals  is  a  much  better  way 
to    control    the    appetite    and    thus 
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avoid  excess  weight  than  by  drastic 
dieting  or  the  use  of  so-called  sub- 
stitutes for  sugar. 

We  all  know  that  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  is  also  doing  a 
splendid  job  of  proving  the  su- 
periority of  sugar  over  dextrose  for 
baking;  the  effectiveness  of  sugar 
as  a  food  for  animals,  particularly 
those  animals  which  are  raised  for 
human  consumption ;  for  example, 
in  the  feeding  of  suckling  pigs,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial demand  for  half  a  million  tons 
of  sugar  annually  in  the  United  jl 
States.  It  has  proved  that  sugar 
increases  the  capacity  of  hens  to 
lay  eggs.  Evaluation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  molasses  with  ammonia  and 
urea  for  a  balanced  protein  feed  for 
cattle  is  another  of  the  many  im- 
portant activities  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
search Foundation  on  behalf  of  the 
sugar   industry. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  in- 
dustry has  discussed  the  advisabil- 
ity    of     publicity     and     advertising 
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campaigns  to  correct  the  widespread 
misconception  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  that  "sugar  is  more  fatten- 
ing," but  unfortunately  the  neces- 
sary steps  have  been  slow  in  evolv- 
ing. The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  recently  inaugurated  an 
impressive  advertising  campaign 
calculated  to  attract  consumer  at- 
tention. No  doubt  you  have  seen 
their  ads.  The  basic  theme  of  the 
campaign  is  a  comparison  of  the 
caloric  content  of  sugar  with  many 
other  every-day  foods  to  prove  that 
"sugar  is  LESS  fattening!" 

It  is  up  to  the  individual  mill 
owners,  the  sugarcane  growers,  the 
colonos  to  put  to  practical  use  the 
facts,  established  through  research, 
which  prove  that  sugar  is  not  only 
one  of  the  best  but  also  one  of  the 
cheapest  articles  of  food  available 
for  man  and  beast. 

How  can  that  be  accomplished 
quickly — effectively — economically? 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
on  that  subject.  So  have  you.  Per- 
haps if  we  freely  and  frankly  ex- 
changed thoughts  and  ideas  on  that 
and  other  problems  we  might  agree 
upon  equitable  and  satisfactory 
solutions.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  question  about  our  being  inter- 
ested in  any  practical  undertaking 
to  bring  about  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  sugar  and  an  improved 
outlet  for  molasses.  Both  of  us  by 
our  words  and  by  our  works  can 
make  material  contributions  to  that 
end. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that 
we,  of  the  mainland  cane  area,  hope 
to  have  the  honor  to  be  hosts  to  a 
delegation  from  the  Cane  Growers 
Association  of  Cuba  and  the  Na- 
tional Mill  Owners  Association  of 
Cuba  on  a  visit  to  our  sugar  cane 
fields  and  raw  sugar  mills  in  the 
near  future.  On  that  occasion  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  repay  you 
for  this  wonderful  welcome  to  your 
beautiful  island  and  the  gracious 
hospitality  you  are  giving  us  in 
such  generous  measure. 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.   Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this   Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  PERCENTAGE  OF  KILLING 

POWER OUR  99%  PURE  SODIUM 

CHLORATE  IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY     WAIT?       SEE     US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for    spraying    equipment. 

Distributed  By 


'The   Problem' 


'The   Solution' 


'The    Results' 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THB  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Marketing    and    Acreage 
Allotments 

We  understand  the  Sugar  Branch 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  plans  to  announce 
June  23rd,  24th  and  25th  as  the 
days  on  which  hearings  will  be  held 
to  determine  whether  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  impose  marketing  allot- 
ments on  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
sugar  mills,  and  proportionate  acre- 
age shares  on  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  sugarcane  farmers.  The 
hearings  probably  will  be  in  the  Ball 
Room  of  the  Monteleone  Hotel 
which  is  one  block  below  Canal 
Street  on  Royal  Street  in  the  City 
of  New  Orleans.  We  hope  an  offic- 
ial announcement  of  the  hearings 
can  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Sugar  Branch  to 
hold  these  hearings,  the  answer  is 
that  the  law  (The  Sugar  Act)  says 
that  they  have  to  if  it  appears  nec- 
essary to  keep  producers  in  a  domes- 
tic area  from  marketing  more  sugar 
than  the  Sugar  Act  will  allow  them 
to  market  within  a  calendar  year. 

Present  estimates  indicate  that 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  known 
as  the  Mainland  Cane  Area,  may 
have  more  sugar  to  sell  during 
the  year  1953  than  the  law  allows. 
The  hearings  have  been  called  to  ob- 
tain information  that  the  Sugar 
Branch  needs  to  fairly  divide  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  the  entire 
Mainland  Cane  Area  can  market 
during  1953. 

Each  mill's  share  is  called  a  "mar- 
keting allotment"  and  the  Sugar 
Branch  has  the  unpleasant  job  of 
determining  how  much  each  mill's 
marketing  allotment  will  be. 

If  it  is  determined  that  an  area 
has  a  lot  more  sugar  to  market  than 
the  law  permits,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  next  control  measure  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  acreage  used  to  grow 
the    cane   that   produces    the    sugar. 


This  is  where  "proportionate 
shares"  come  into  the  picture.  Each 
cane  farmer  is  told  what  his  share 
of  the  total  acreage  is  and  he  must 
stay  within  his  "proportionate 
share"  acreage  in  order  to  get  his 
conditional  payment. 

It  must  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  acreage  allotments  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  proportions  as 
marketing  allotments.  A  bumper 
crop  caused  by  above  normal  yields 
per  acre  could  make  rather  drastic 
marketing  allotments  necessary  un- 
der the  law,  but  this  does  not  al- 
ways mean  that  a  big  reduction  in 
acreage  will  necessarily  be  ordered. 
Yields  per  acre  might  be  less  than 
normal  the  following  year. 

The  amount  of  land  planted  to 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  has  varied 
less  than  two  percent  during  the 
past  five  years  but  there  has  been  a 
great  difference  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  produced.  In  1951,  for  ex- 
ample, approximately  300,000  acres 
of  cane  produced  296,566  tons  of 
sugar,  while  last  year  (1952)  ap- 
proximately 300,000  acres  produced 
450,690  tons  of  sugar.  Florida  has 
been  steadily  increasing  both  acre- 
age of  cane  and  sugar  production 
per  acre  in  the  last  five  years.  We 
understand  that  plans  are  underway 
in  Florida  for  still  further  expan- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  no  way  around  marketing 
allotments  this  year,  it  is  our  belief 
that  if  proportionate  shares  are  fix- 
ed by  the  Sugar  Branch  for  the 
1954  crop  the  reduction  in  acreage 
will  be  small. 

Consumption    Boosters 

Everytime  we  have  coffee  with  a 
certain  fellow  worker  we  marvel  at 
his  loyalty  to  our  cause.  If  only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  population 
would  live  up  to  the  example  that  he 
sets  we  could  stop  worrying  about 
new  uses  for  sugar.    He  is  the  orig- 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Flexible    Import   Curbs 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
this  column  presented  Secretary 
Benson's  views  and  his  recommend- 
ation that  power  be  vested  in  him  to 
take  administrative  action  subject 
to  review  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  Presidential  approval  whenever 
foreign  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities interfere  with  any  domes- 
tic agricultural  programs. 

Many  prominent  agricultural 
leaders  have  joined  Secretary  Ben- 
son in  urging  Congress  to  tighten 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  to  provide  faster  re- 
striction on  farm  imports  which  are 
cutting  domestic  production  or  in- 
creasing government  price  support 
purchases. 

They  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
is  studying  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  under 
a  highly  controversial  bill  introduc- 
ed by  Representative  Richard  M. 
Simpson   (Rep.,  Pa.). 

One  of  the  most  outspoken  farm 
advocates  was  Representative  Au- 
gust H.  Andresen  of  Minnesota,  who 
called  for  the  most  severe  measures 
to  block  imports  of  dairy  and  other 


farm  products,  including  retention 
of  Section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  which  he  sponsored. 

Florida  Wage  and  Fair  Price 
Hearing 

Hearings  on  agricultural  wages 
and  fair  prices  for  sugarcane  were 
held  at  Clewiston,  Florida  May  6, 
1953  under  the  direction  of  Presid- 
ing Officers  Al  Greenwood  and 
Ward  Stevenson  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, assisted  by  Dr.  Wilmer 
Grayson  of  P  &  MA  (Louisiana) 
and  representatives  of  P  &  MA 
(Florida). 

Witnesses  testifying  in  behalf  of 
processors  and  growers  recommend- 
ed no  change  in  wages  or  prices  to 
be  paid  for  sugarcane  during  the 
coming  crop  year. 

Presiding  Officers  consumed  con- 
siderable time  questioning  witnesses 
on  the  subject  of  compensable  work- 
ing time  and  the  furnishing  to 
workers  equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form work  assignments. 

Representatives  of  the  C.I.O.  la- 
bor union  testified  at  length  in  be- 
half of  a  75^  per  hour  minimum 
agricultural  wage  rate. 


inal  "have  some  coffee  in  your  sug- 
ar" boy;  the  answer  to  a  sugar 
maker's  prayer. 

Which  reminds  us  that  pigs  do 
well  on  sugar,  too.  Scientists  say 
that  new  sugar  coated  pig  starters 
are  going  over  big  with  the  pigs. 
Pigs  weighing  as  much  as  25  pounds 
are  being  weaned  at  five  weeks.  In 
seven  weeks  they  weigh  as  much  as 


40  pounds  and  when  they  are  eight 
weeks  old  they  weigh  50  pounds  and 
more. 

The  Farm  Journal  quotes  an  Iowa 
farmer  on  the  subject  as  follows : 
"The  sugar  coating  is  the  thing. 
The  pigs  eat  three  times  as  much 
and  gain  twice  as  fast." 

Now  those  good  eating  sugar  cur- 
ed hams  will  be  sugar  grown. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Stunting  Disease 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was 
very  fortunate  to  have  D.  R.  L. 
Steindl,  Pathologist  Bureau  of  Sug- 
ar Experiment  Stations,  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  Australia  visit  and  dis- 
cuss with  us  the  newly  recognized 
virus  Stunting  Disease  of  Louisiana 
reported  on  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott, 
Principal  Pathologist,  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, Soils  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Houma, 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Steindl  plans  to  spend  several 
months  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  use  the  electro-microscope 
to  isolate  and  study  the  specific 
virus  responsible  for  this  disease. 

This  disease  was  first  recognized 
by  Mr.  Steindl  in  1945  in  Queens- 
land on  a  new  variety,  Q.  28.  In 
this  variety  and  in  others  the  ef- 
fect of  this  disease  caused  marked 
reductions  in  yields.  Whereas  all 
varieties  seem  susceptible  to  this  di- 
sease some  varieties  do  show  toler- 
ance and  are  able  to  produce  a  fair 
yield  in  spite  of  the  disease.  It  is 
Mr.  Steindl's  opinion  that  this  di- 
sease has  been  present  in  Queens- 
land for  many  years  and  possibly 
can  account,  in  part,  for  the  deter- 
ioration or  the  "running  out"  of 
many   of  their   varieties. 

The  discovery  of  this  disease  in 
Louisiana  by  Dr.  Abbott  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  reason  for  alarm 
but  as  reason  for  hope.  It  can  be 
logically  expected  that  this  disease 
has  been  with  us  for  many  years, 
and,    as    in    Australia,    can    possibly 


account  in  part  for  our  varieties 
running  out.  If  this  is  the  case,  we 
may,  if  we  can  control  the  disease, 
continue  to  grow  the  present  leading 
varieties  many  more  years. 

If  this  disease  showed  itself  in 
a  killing  effect  or  by  conspicuously 
discolored  leaves  or  by  other  easily 
recognized  symptoms,  the  disease 
would  have  long  ago  been  detected 
and  by  now  probably  controlled. 
The  known  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are:  short  stunted  stools  giving  the 
field  an  uneven  height  appearance, 
slender  stalks  in  the  affected  stools, 
and  the  presence  of  an  orange  to  red- 
dish color  in  the  bundle  at  the  node 
found  by  making  a  cut  into  the  node. 

This  disease  manifests  itself  more 
severely  under  conditions  of  deficient 
moisture ;  therefore,  during  dry  years 
the  disease  affects  yields  to  a  great- 
er extent.  The  disease  is  present 
in  a  number  of  our  leading  varieties 
and  is  feared  to  be  causing  the  break- 
down of  C.  P.  36-105  in  some  areas. 

A  farmer  with  a  fair  average  yield 
per  acre  may  be  inclined  to  think  his 
cane  is  free  of  the  disease.  However, 
it  is  at  this  time  felt  that  this  disease 
is  generally  over  the  entire  sugar 
cane  belt  and  if  cleaned  up  would 
certainly  increase  the  present  yields. 

What  will  be  the  approach  to  the 
control  of  this  disease  in  Louisiana 
has  not  yet  been  put  down  on  paper, 
but  the  Houma  Sugar  Station,  Lou- 
isiana State  Experiment  Station  and 
the  League  are  working  together  to- 
ward a  control  program. 

In  Queensland.  Australia,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sugar  Experiment  Stations 
has    established    small    disease    free 
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plots.  Disease  free  cane  from  these 
plots  is  increased  in  much  the  same 
order  as  we  increase  a  new  variety 
of  cane  for  commercial  distribution 
in  Louisiana.  Since  the  cane  knife 
is  thought  to  be  the  main  source  of 
transmitting  the  disease  in  Austra- 
lia, precautions  are  taken  to  steri- 
lize the  knife  before  using  it  in  the 
disease  free  plots.  While  these  small 
disease  free  plots  are  being  estab- 
lished,  the   farmers   have   been   told 


by  the  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment 
Stations  to  select  their  seed  cane 
from  stubble  fields  showing  the  least 
amount  of  the  stunting  disease,  and 
not  to  use  the  stunted  stools  for  seed. 
The  January  1,  1953  issue  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  carried  an  article 
entitled  "The  Occurrence  of  a  Hith- 
erto Unrecognized  Growth-Retard- 
ing Disease  of  Sugarcane  in  Louis- 
iana'' by  Dr.  Abbott,  which  gives 
more  information  on  this  disease. 


C.  P.  44/101    first  stubble  cane  on  mixed  soil,   showing   normal   growth   of   stool   on    right 

and  retarded  growth  of  stool   on   left.      Note    darker  color  of  foliage  of  the  normal  stool. 

Stalks    in    the    stunted    stool    are    more   slender    than    the    normal    ones. 
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TONS  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  FOR  SUGAR,  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID,  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  PER  ACTUAL 
AND  STANDARD  TON  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  BY  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  MILLS.   1952    CROP 

(Official  P&MA  Table) 


Freight  Area  No.  1 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton  — 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton. 


Freight  Area  No.  2 - 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

Amount  paid  per  standard  ton. 


Freight  Area  No.  3 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

Amount  paid  per  standard  ton. 


STATE 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

Amount  paid  per  standard  ton. 


Company-Owned  Sugarcane 


Actual 
Cane 
Tons 


669,809 


350,860 


1,370,494 


2,391,163 


Standard 
Cane 
Tons 


682,260 


330,992 


1,380,327 


2,393,579 


Amount  Paid 


Acct. 
Cane 


$  4,444,102.57 
6.635 
6.514 

2,143,174.21 
6.108 

6 .  475 

9,116,776.22 
6 .  652 
6.605 

$15,704,053.00 
6.568 
6.561 


Acct 
Mo 


65,131.19 
9.7238c 
9.5464c 

33,299.51 
9.4908c 
10.0605c 

133,483.21 

9.7398c 
9.6704c 

231,913.91 

9.6988c 
9.6890c 


Total 


$  4,509,233.76 
6.732 
6.609 

2,176,473.72 
6 .  203 
6.576 

9,250,259.43 
6.750 

6.701 

$15,935,966.91 
6.665 
6 .  658 


Freight  Area 
Amount 
Amount 

Freight  Area 
Amount 
Amount 

Freight  Area 
Amount 
Amount 


STATE 

Amount 
Amount 


No.  1 

paid  per  actual  ton 

paid  per  standard  ton. 

No.  2 

paid  per  actual  torn.. 
paid  per  standard  ton. 


No.  3 

paid  per  actual  ton — 
paid  per  standard  ton. 


paid  per  actual  ton 

paid  per  standard  ton. 


Independent  Growers'  Sugarcane 


Actual 
Cane 
Tons 


944,533 


603,397 


1,727,89? 


3,275,823 


Standard 
Cane 
Tons 


941,802 


564,430 


1,750,29? 


3,258,531 


Amount  Paid 


Acct. 
Cane 


$  6,141,055.78 
6.502 
6.521 

3,667,629.84 
6.078 
6.498 

11,563,126.79 
6.692 
6.606 

$21,371,812.41 
6.524 
6.563 


Acct. 
Molasses 


%  91,063.32 
9.6411c 
9.6691c 

58,054.54 

9.6213c 

10.2855c 

166,259.84 
9.6221c 
9.4989c 

$  315,377.70 
9.6274c 
9.6845c 


Total 


$  6,232, 


3,725 


11,729 


$21,68/ 


119.10 
6.598 
6.617 

684 . 38 
6 .  175 
6.601 

386 . 63 
6.788 
6.701 

190.11 

6.620 
6.660 


Freight  Area 
Amount 
Amount 

Freight  Area 
Amount 
Amount 

Freight  Area 
Amount 
vVmount 


No.  1 

paid  per  actual  ton 

paid  per  standard  ton. 


No.  2 

paid  per  actual  ton 

paid  per  standard  ton. 


No.  3 

paid  per  a~tual  ton  — 
paid  per  standard  ton. 


STATE... 

Amount 

Amount 


paid  per  actual  ton 

paid  per  standard  ton. 


TOTAL 


Actual 
Cane 
Tons 


1,614,342 


954,257 


3,098,38'; 


Standard 
Cane 
Tons 


1,624,062 


895,422 


5,650,110 


Amount  Paid 


Acct. 
Cane 


$10,585,158.35 
6.557 
6.518 

5,810,804.05 

6.089 
6.489 

20,679,903.01 
6.674 
6.606 

$37,075,865.41 
6 .  542 
6 .  562 


Acct. 
Molasses 


156.194.51 
9.6754c 
9.6175c 

91,354.05 
9.5733c 
10.2023c 

299,743.05 
9.6742c 
9.5745c 

547,291.61 
9.6575c 
9.6864c 


$10,741,352.86 
6 .  654 
6.614 

5,902,158.10 

6.185 

6.591 

20,979,646.06 

6.771 
6.701 

$37,623,157.02 
6.639 
6  659 


Number 

of 

Mills 
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Freight  Area  No.  1 — Mills  located  North  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the  At  •hufalaya  an  1  Mississippi  Rivers  and 

Southeast  of  New  Iberia  West  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 
Freight  Area  No.  2 — Mills  located  North  and  West  of  New  Iberia  West  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 
Freight  Area  No.  3 — All  mills  except  those  included  in  Freight  Areas  No.  1  and  2. 


PLANTATION'S 


(82%  Nitrogen) 
PLANTATION  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA  CORP. 

HOUMA,  LOUISIANA 


MOORE  SUU,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 

Statement   Before   Subcommittee   on  Civil  Functions  and  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Army  Civil  Functions  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  by  Elliott  Jones  of 
Houma,  Louisiana,  May  11,  1953 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

My  name  is  Elliott  Jones  of  Hou- 
ma, Louisiana.  At  this  hearing  I 
represent  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  an  organization  of  Louis- 
iana sugar  cane  growers  and  pro- 
cessors who  grow  and  process  95 
percent  of  the  State's  cane  crop.  I 
also  represent  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Atchafalaya  Le- 
vee District  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. 

My  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
Atchafalaya  Basin  and  the  land  pro- 
tected from  flooding  by  the  Atcha- 
falaya Protection  Levees.  The  Pro- 
tection Levees  are  an  important 
part  of  the  over-all  flood  control 
plans  for  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.    The  Levees  are  intend- 


ed to  make  it  possible  for  the  Atch- 
afalaya Basin  to  accept  diverted 
water  from  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  and  guide  this  water 
through  primarily  swamp  land  on 
its  way  to  the  Gulf.  We  approve 
this  contribution  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  is  expected  to  make  in  the  ef- 
forts to  harness  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  today 
is  to  impress  you  gentlemen  with 
the  fact  that  the  farm  land  which 
is  protected  from  flood  by  the  Atch- 
afalaya Basin  Protection  Levees  is 
some  of  the  best  farm  land  in  the 
world  and  produces  crops  and  live- 
stock of  considerable  value.  I  am 
not  an  engineer  and  cannot  tell  you 
what    is    necessary    to    keep    flood 


ATLACIDE 


■Kttu  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide  is  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer.  It  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches,  along 
headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  25  years  of  successful  use. 
Comes  in  powder  form  .  .  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman   Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  SO.  PETERS  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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waters  within  the  bounds  of  the 
levees  or  how  much  diverted  water 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  can  safely 
take  from  the  Mississippi  River.  I 
can  tell  you  that,  if  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Protection  Levees  ever  prove 
inadequate  for  the  job  expected  of 
them,  a  major  disaster  will  result. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection 
Levees  protect  many  towns  and  non- 
agricultural  industries  from  flood 
waters  but  I  am  not  qualified  to 
evalute  the  damage  which  would  be 
done  to  these  towns  and  industries 
by  a  major  flood,  however  I  know 
the  damage  would  be  great.  Since 
I  have  spent  the  major  portion  of 
my  adult  life  in  farming  in  this  area 
of  Louisiana,  I  do  feel  qualified  to 
speak  regarding  the  importance  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  area. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  ac- 
companying table 1  entitled  "Agri- 
cultural Economic  Data  With  Re- 
spect to  Louisiana  Parishes  Protect- 
ed in  Whole  or  Part  by  the  Atcha- 


falaya Basin  Protective  Levees." 
First,  let  me  admit  that  a  major  flood 
caused  by  crevasses  in  the  Atchafa- 
laya Basin  Protection  Levees  would 
not  flood  100  per  cent  of  all  the  Par- 
ishes included  in  the  table.  How- 
ever, based  on  the  area  flooded  in 
1927,  it  seems  conservative  to  esti- 
mate that  a  major  flood  could  easily 
flood  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  included  in  the  table. 

I  estimate  that  crevasses  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levees 
may  cause  flood  damage  to  more 
than  12,000  farms,  comprising  more 
than  1,100,000  acres  of  farm  land. 
This  is  valuable  land!  The  census 
data  show  the  value  of  the  land 
with  the  buildings  now  on  it  to  be 
worth  more  than  $100  per  acre.  The 
livestock  on  this  land  was  valued 
at  more  than  $15,000,000  by  the 
1950  Census.  The  annual  production 
of  crops  on  this  land  which  might 
be  flooded  is  valued  at  about  $35,- 
000,000. 


WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch  -  bank  burn- 
ing. Burner  unit  is 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS    14,    MINNESOTA 
Representative   in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.       new  Orleans  9,  la. 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 
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CANE  CULTIVATING 


AND 


HARVESTING 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERY  ITEM  IN  GOOD  TO  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION,  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

3      Cane  Tractors,  4-30, 

with  Hydraulic  Lifts  and  Booms,  ea $    695 

2      McCormick-Deering  CIU-19 

Two-Row   Cultivators,   ea 200 

2      McCormick-Deering  CIU-16  Plows, 

for  off-barring,  etc.,  ea 125 

2      St.  Mary  Hoeing  Attachments    (one  for  plant  cane,   one 

for  stubble)  for  attaching  to  above  plow,  ea 25 

1      McCormick-Deering  Single-Row  Disc  Cultivator 

for   F-30   Tractor 125 

1      Thomson  Hurrycane  Cane  Shaver 

for  F-30    Tractor 150 

1  John  Blue  Two-Row  Fertilizer  Distributor  with  Mounting, 

for  F-30   Tractor 75 

2  Two-Row  Fertilizer  Distributors 

for   F-30   Tractor,    ea 25 

1      Castagnos  #35-50  Cane  Loader,  mounted  on 

DSC  Case  Tractor,  with  Ditching  Attachment 2,500 

1      Castagnos-type  Cane  Loader,  All-Steel,  Mule-drawn, 

powered  by  relatively  new  Fairbanks-Morse  9  HP 

Engine   . 300 

1     Thomson  Hurrycane  Cane  Harvester, 

completely    remodeled 1,200 

6     Rodrigue  Cane  Carts,  All-Steel,  Double-Tired, 

good  as  new,  ea - 250 

Also  2  McCormick-Deering  161  Corn  and  Bean  Planters, 
ea.  $10;  1  McCormick-Deering  Potato  Planter,  $75;  2 
Chevrolet  1%  Ton  Trucks,  1  Ford  Bus,  25  passenger, 
and  other  equipment  is  displayed  adjoining  the  factory 
at  Longwood  Plantation,  located  on  State  Highway  63, 
about  SVz  miles  south  of  Baton  Rouge. 

For  further  information  write  or  call 

S.  J.  GIANELLONI,  JR. 

LONGWOOD  PLANTATION 
Baton  Rouge  1,  La.  Telephone  2-2380 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 

126  Carondelet  Street 

New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT   CO.,    INC. 

Box  347  New   Iberia,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


1  The  table  included  in  the  brief  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jones  has  been  omitted 
to  conserve  space.  Copies  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  office  of 
The    American    Sugar    Cane    League. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists'" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


Sugar  cane  is  the  major  crop  of 
this  area.  The  annual  value  of  the 
cane  crop  in  the  area  which  might 
be  flooded  as  a  result  of  crevasses 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection 
Levees  exceeds  $16,000,000.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  three  crops 
are  normally  harvested  from  one 
planting  of  sugar  cane.  Usually 
about  one-third  of  the  cane  acreage 
on  a  farm  is  replanted  each  year. 
You  can  readily  understand  that  the 
destruction  of  cane  by  flood  involves 
not  only  the  loss  of  the  current 
crop  but  causes  the  farmer  to  incur 
more  replanting  expenses  than  is 
the  case  with  a  crop  from  which 
only  one  harvest  is  obtained. 

In  summary,  may  I  point  out  that 
even  though  the  land  between  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Protection  Levees 
is  primarily  swamp  land,  the  land 
outside  the  levees  is  extremely  val- 
uable land.  It  is  fine  that  this 
Louisiana  swamp  land  can  make  a 
contribution  to  the  over-all  flood 
control  plans  for  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  My  only  appeal  is 
"let  us  keep  the  water  in  the 
swamps." 
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For  Low-Cost,  Effective  Weed  Control 

in  Sugar  Cane 


Use  Swift's  Gold  Bear 
Brand— "40"— the  effici- 
ent, economical  chemical 
weed  control  for  sugar 
cane.  Order  your  supply 
now  from  Swift's  Au- 
thorized Plant  Food 
Agent  or  Dealer. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 


HARVEY,  LA. 


SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 

Avoided®  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  US  A.  P.O.  &ox  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA. 
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FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

SUGAR  (HE  RORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

*Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  U SDA 


S.B.PENICK 


SO    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    N. 

Telephone.   COrllandt  7-1970 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST   DIVISION  STREET.    CHICAGO    10.    ILL. 
Telephone,   MOHawk   4-5651 
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La.  State  University  Library 
Acquisitions  Dept. 
Baton  Rouge  3tLa. 


s; 


SUGAR 


ol.  31— No.  1 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 

Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this  Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  PERCENTAGE  OF  KILLING 

POWER OUR  99%  PURE  SODIUM 

CHLORATE  IS 

50%  CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE     US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 

Distributed  By 


'The   Problem' 


'The  Solution" 


"The  Results' 


ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  TH£  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Exports  And  Imports 

The  paragraphs  printed  below 
were  taken  from  the  May  1953  issue 
of  The  Nation's  Agriculture  which 
is  published  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

"Exports  are  vital  to  agricultural 
prosperity,  Mr.  Kline  said.  While 
imports  may  effect  the  prices  of 
some  farm  products,  'lack  of  ex- 
ports will  affect  the  prices  of  every- 
thing/ 

He  pointed  out  that  if  we  lost 
our  export  markets  the  acreages 
and  resources  now  involved  in  the 
export  trade  would  start  competing 
with  the  domestic  market." 

League  Answers  "The  Progressive 
Farmer" 

On  April  10th,  Gilbert  J.  Durbin, 
General  Manager  of  the  American 
Sugarcane  League,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  The  Progressive  For- 
mer, a  farm  magazine  printed  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Gentlemen : 

"In  your  April  issue  you  advo- 
cate lower  tariffs.  It  seems  a  fair 
assumption  you  would  also  favor  re- 
laxation of  other  import  restric- 
tions. In  other  words  you  favor  im- 
porting more  foreign  goods  into 
this  country  to  displace  domestically 
produced  goods.  You  say  such  a  pol- 
icy would  help  Southern  farmers. 

If  you  favor  on  over-all  increase 
in  imports  you  must  also  favor  an 
increase  in  imports  of  agricultural 
products  and  things  made  from  ag- 
ricultural products.  Such  a  policy 
would  harm  Southern  agriculture 
rather  than  help  it. 

Foreign  countries  are  ready  and 
willing  to  ship  us  more  cattle,  meat, 
wheat,  cotton  goods,  vegetable  oils, 
dairy  products,  sugar  and  other 
farm  commodities.  How  can  we  help 
ourselves  by  letting  these  foreign 
products     come     into     the      United 


States    and   take    our   home    market 

from  us?" 

(signed)    Gilbert  J.  Durbin 
Vice  President  and 
General  Manager. 

Word   From   Dr.    Ingram 

Word  has  been  received  from  our 
friend  and  your  friend,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ingram,  who  everybody  knows  for 
his  outstanding  work  on  sugarcane 
insect  problems  with  the  U.  S.  D.  A., 
Houma  Experiment  Station,  saying 
that  he  is  now  settled  in  his  new 
headquarters  at  Ankeny,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Ingram  wrote  us  a  few  days 
ago  about  his  copy  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  and  said,  "I  might  add  that 
it  was  with  much  hesitancy  that  I 
severed  my  connections  with  the 
sugarcane  work  after  30  years  of 
research  on  sugarcane  insect  prob- 
lems. I  know  I  shall  never  find  a 
more  scientifically  alert,  progressive 
and  cooperative  set  of  growers  than 
those  in  the  sugar  industry." 

The  May  6th  issue  of  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Employee  News  Bulletin  had 
the  following  to  say  about  Dr.  In- 
gram: 

"J.  W.  Ingram  recipient  in  1952 
of  a  Superior  Service  Award  for 
his  research  on  sugar-cane  insects, 
is  now  in  charge  of  a  newly  reorga- 
nized and  coordinated  Federal  pro- 
gram of  research  on  corn-insect 
problems  by  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine.  Fed- 
eral research,  which  until  recently 
was  largely  concentrated  on  ways 
to  control  the  European  Corn  borer 
and  the  corn  earworm,  will  now 
give  emphasis  to  control!  of  all  ma- 
jor corn  pests,  including  the  South- 
western corn  borer,  soil  insects  of 
corn  and  other  less  well-known  but 
important  enemies  of  the  crop.  Sta- 
tions for  studying  these  insects  will 
be  located  in  at  least  7  different 
States.  This  research  will  be  dove- 
(Continued  on  page  282) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Flexible   Import   Curbs 


Agricultural  Appropriations 

The  huge  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  roll  call  vote  of 
384  yeas  to  12  nays.  Prior  to  pas- 
sage, separate  votes  were  requested 
on  only  two  amendments;  one  to  re- 
duce from  $195  million  to  $140  mil- 
lion the  funds  provided  for  soil  con- 
servation, and  the  second,  to  change 
the  limitation  on  payments  to  parti- 
cipants in  the  soil  conversation  pro- 
gram from  $2500  to  $1000.  The 
first  amendment  was  rejected  while 
the  second  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
195  to  110.  The  amount  appropri- 
ated for  regular  activities  of  the 
Department  is  $24,301,505  less  than 
the  1953  appropriations  and  $37,- 
101,014  below  the  1954  budget  es- 
timates. 

The  1953  budget  for  sugar  plant 
work  is  as  follows: 

Sugar  Beets  $313,020 

Sugarcane   187,980 

Sugar  Sorgo  55,540 

Total    $556,540 

Informed  sources  here  believe  that 
the  minimum  figures  in  the  1954 
budget  will  not  be  below  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sugar  Beets  $363,020 

Sugarcane  237,980 

Sugar  Sorgo  55,540 

Total    $656,540 

Puerto  Rico's  Crop  Restricted 

The  Sugar  Branch  has  announc- 
ed that  restrictions  on  the  market- 


ing of  sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico 
will  be  continued  for  the  1953-54 
crop.  Sugarcane  producers  have 
been  advised  to  make  production 
plans  accordingly  using  proportion- 
ate share  acres  (farm  allotments) 
for  the  1952-53  crop  as  general 
guidance  in  planning  production. 
According  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  re- 
strictions on  next  year's  crop  are 
necessary  since  the  potential  supply 
in  Puerto  Rico  will  be  in  excess  of 
quota  and  carrying-over  require- 
ments. The  Department  plans  to 
conduct  a  public  hearing  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  subject  in  July  or  early 
August. 

Trouble    Makers 

New  York  and  Washington  sugar 
circles  went  into  a  "tizzy"  recently 
following  reports  that  industrial 
users  of  sugar  had  prevailed  upon 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  to 
publicly  announce  that  the  price  of 
8.75  for  refined  sugar  was  too  high. 
The  rumor  spread  like  wildfire  and 
changed  many  times  within  the 
hour.  The  most  persistent  story 
was  to  the  effect  that  Benson  had 
made  the  "statement"  to  a  group  of 
sugar  producers  in  Louisiana. 

Cause  of  the  furor  was  attributed 
to  a  meeting  between  industrial  us- 
ers and  Secretary  Benson  on  April 
29th,  followed  by  publication  of  a 
letter  dated  May  6th  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
Gordon  Pickett  Peyton,  Washington 
attorney  for  a  group  of  industrial 
users.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
letter : 

(Continued  on  page  280) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Research  by  the  League 


As  always  and  from  its  very  in- 
ception in  1922  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  constantly  endeav- 
ored to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
sugar  cane  farmer.  During  this 
thirty-one  years  the  League  has  ren- 
dered many  services  and  contribut- 
ed many  dollars  toward  the  expan- 
sion and  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana. 

Many  of  the  contributions  of  your 
League  have  been  directed  toward 
research  for  it  was  well  established 
that  through  research  other  farm- 
ing industries  had  made  their  great- 
est advances.  What  would  the  mid- 
western  corn  farmer  have  done 
without  the  hybrid  or  the  wheat  far- 
mer without  the  new  strains  of 
wheat,  or  the  cotton  farmer  without 
the  new  cotton  varieties? 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  infer 
that  all  research  is  breeding.  Along 
with  the  research  in  breeding,  fer- 
tilization, drainage,  physical  studies 
of  the  soil,  control  of  insects,  weed 
control  and  methods  of  handling 
varieties  in  the  field  must  also  be 
studied.  However,  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  our  industry  has  been  able 
to  survive  agronomically  only  be- 
cause of  the  timely  introduction  of 
new   cane   varieties. 

The  March  15,  1952  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "Sugar  Cane  Seedlings  from 
Grand  Isle"  which  tells  of  the  suc- 
cess Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  and  co-work- 
ers from  the  Pathology  department, 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  had  in  breed- 
ing cane  at  Grand  Isle.  During  the 
past  cane   breeding  season   approxi- 


mately 75,000  seedlings  were  produc- 
ed at  Grand  Isle.  With  the  lack  of 
men,  time  and  money,  the  work  Dr. 
Chilton  and  co-workers  have  done  at 
Grand  Isle  is  just  short  of  being 
impossible.  It  is  now  well  establish- 
ed that  cane  breeding  can  be  done 
at  Grand  Isle  and  further  experi- 
mental work  to  prove  this  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

Dr.  Chilton  informed  the  League 
that  to  continue  or  to  expand  this 
breeding  program  at  Grand  Isle 
more  land  would  be  needed.  The 
land  that  the  experimental  work  has  \ 
been  conducted  upon  is  owned  pri- 
vately and  not  for  sale. 

The  League's  Executive  Commit- 
tee appointed  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Bronier  Thibaut, 
Glenwood  Plantation,  Napoleonville, 
Louisiana,  to  investigate  the  avail- 
ability of  a  tract  of  land  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  cane  on  the  Island 
which  could  be  purchased  by  the 
American   Sugar   Cane   League. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  land 
needed  to  grow  the  cane  on  Grand 
Isle,  greenhouse  facilities  and  living 
quarters  for  a  staff  must  be  erected. 
The  League  will  soon  meet  with  of- 
ficials of  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity to  discuss  the  building  of  these 
facilities.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
pooled  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  a  permanent  Cane 
Breeding  Station  at  Grand  Isle  will 
be  established. 

It    is    generally    well    known    that 
the    League    is    instrumental    in    the 
distribution  of  new  varieties,  but  in 
(Continued  on  page  280) 
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CONGRESSMAN  WILLIS  APPEALS  FOR  ADEQUATE 

FUNDS  FOR  SUGARCANE  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

(A  speech  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  on 

May  19,  1953 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  vigorius  pro- 
gress in  agriculture  in  this  country 
during  the  last  half  century  is  a 
monument  to  agricultural  research. 
It  has  been  a  continuous  battle  to 
keep  ahead  of  ravages  of  insects 
and  diseases  and  the  depletion  of 
soil  fertility.  Unfortunately,  re- 
search frequently  does  not  receive 
the  support  to  put  an  army  on  the 
field  until  the  battalions  of  diseases 
and  pests  have  virtually  won  the 
battle. 

The  history  of  the  sugarcane  crop 
in  Louisiana  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  such  a  situation.  During 
the  early  twenties,  Louisiana  was 
producing  good  crops  of  cane,  pro- 
viding about  300,000  tons  of  sugar 
a  year.  Even  then  a  few  people 
recognized  that  serious  diseases 
were  threatening.  These  enemies  in 
the  form  of  sugarcane  mosaic,  red 
rot,  and  root  rots  struck  rather 
suddenly  and  viciously.  By  1926 
sugar  production  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  48,000  tons.  An  entire  indus- 
try faced  liquidation.  Vigorous  co- 
operative research  efforts  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  resulted  in 
the  importation  of  several  disease- 
tolerant  varieties  that  saved  the  day 
and  the  initiation  of  research  to- 
ward breeding  disease-resistant  va- 
rieties. Louisiana  is  now  producing 
about  400,000  tons  of  sugar  annual- 
ly from  varieties  of  cane  developed 
at  the  United  States  Sugar  Plant 
Field  Station  in  Canal   Point,   Fla. 

New  and  ominous  warnings  are 
on  the  horizon,  however.  Two  pre- 
viously unreported  diseases  of  sug- 
arcane were  found  in  Louisiana  last 
year.  Should  we  wait  and  see 
whether  or  not  these  diseases  rav- 
ish a  productive  agricultural  crop, 
or  should  we  protect  Louisiana  far- 


mers   by    supporting    the    necessary 
research  to  combat  these  diseases? 

It  is  granted  that  there  have  been 
tremendous  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture  during  the  past 
two  decades.  Let  us  consider  how 
production  research  on  sugarcane 
has  been  affected :  In  1933,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  had  funds 
to  support  18  scientists  working  on 
this  crop;  by  1941,  the  number  was 
down  to  14;  and  by  1952  funds 
were  available  to  carry  only  7  scien- 
tists. The  pending  bill  would  not 
only  result  in  a  further  reduction 
in  force  but  would  make  other  dras- 
tic   cuts    in    our    research    program. 

Need   for  Work 

During  the  past  25  years  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  averaged  about 
100  pounds,  and  the  estimated  con- 
sumption for  1953  is  8,200,000  tons. 

During  the  4-year  period  from 
1948  to  1951,  the  average  annual 
production  of  sugar  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions has  been  approximately  4,- 
380,000  tons  or  about  55  percent  of 
the  total  consumption  within  the 
United  States.  During  the  same  per- 
iod the  annual  production  of  beet 
and  cane  sugar  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States  was  2,070,000 
tons  or  only  one-fourth  of  the  cur- 
rent annual  rate  of  consumption  in 
the  United  States. 

Every  time  this  country  has  be- 
come involved  in  a  war,  sugar  is 
the  first  item  of  food  to  become 
rationed.  The  serious  stresses  of 
national  emergency  provide  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  vigorous  and  econ- 
omicalally  sound  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Since  our  native  sugar  crops  are 
produced  in  direct  competition  with 
foreign  countries  where  wages  and 
(Continued  on  page  278) 
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Mr.  D.  R.  L.  Steindl  (right)  Pathologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Stations,  Brisbane,  Australia,  and  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Principal  Pathologist  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Experiment  Station,  inspect  a  Louisiana  cane  field.  Mr. 
Steindl  is  the  cane  expert  from  Australia  who  visited  Louisiana  recently  to  study 
the  stunting  disease  described  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  January  1st,  1953  issue  of 
The   Sugar   Bulletin. 

PROCESSING  OF  JUICES  FROM  NEW 

VARIETIES  OF  SUGARCANE  IS  STUDIED 


Advance  information  on  the  pro- 
cessing behavior  that  may  be  ex- 
pected of  newly  developed  varieties 
of  sugarcane  will  enable  processors 
to  adapt  machinery  and  operations 
to  meet  difficulties  that  may  arise 
when  these  canes  are  in  commercial 
production. 

To  obtain  systematic  information 
of  the  type  needed,  members  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry  during  the 
past  3  grinding  seasons  processed 
juices  from  9  new  varieties  on  a 
pilot-plant  scale  under  conditions 
representative  of  commercial  manu- 
facturer. 

Juices     were     collected     quantita- 


tively during  the  milling  of  2-to  3- 
ton  lots  of  cane  and  were  continu- 
ously processed  for  4  to  6  hours  at 
the  rate  of  50  to  60  gallons  an  hour. 
Samples  of  raw  and  clarified  juices 
and  sirups  were  withdrawn  for  an- 
alysis by  accurate  chemical  methods, 
since  chemical  composition  is  closely 
related  to  processing  behavior. 

The  juice-processing  pilot  plant  is 
installed  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory, an  experimental  plant  of  the 
Engineering  Department  of  Louis- 
iana State  University.  Juices  are 
produced  in  the  course  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  milling  characteristics 
of  new  canes,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University,  under  a 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MAY  25, 1953 


Month 

1  Year 

Ago 

Ago 

6.35 

6.10 

6.32 

6.05 

3.40 

4.20 

Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  YORK 6.30 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.29 

WORLD   SPOT   RAWS    (In   Cuba) 3.77 


SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing    Bid   Prices) 

1954 

July                     Sept.  Nov.                 March 

Today 5.90                      5.94  5.94                     5.58 

1    Month   Ago 5.95                      5.97  5.97                      5.57 

1    Year   Ago 5.74                      5.92  5.94                     5.51 

OFFSHORE   RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  Month  Total  Since  Jan.  1st. 

American None  634,456    bags 

Godchaux 191,349    bags  720,923    bags 

Colonial -- 226,670   bags  729,838   bags 

Henderson 75,504   bags  240,543    bags 

Southdown 43,794    bags  119,024    bags 

South   Coast 81,625    bags  288,705    bags 

Sterling None  None 

Supreme _ 55,337    bags  356,582    bags 

Totals  ...  274,279    bags  2,267,266    bags 


of  Agriculture.  The  new  canes  are 
supplied  by  the  American  Sugar- 
cane League,  when  available  in  suf- 
ficient amounts  from  the  test  fields 
supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  and  the  Louisiana  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

Processing  behavior  differed  be- 
tween varieties,  but  first  growth 
(plant  cane)  and  second  growth 
(stubble)  cane  of  any  one  variety 
differed  little,  if  at  all.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  mineral  nonsugar 
fraction  varied  considerably.  Ac- 
ontic  acid  was  the  principal  compon- 
ent of  the  organic  nonsugars, 
amounting  to  29  percent.  In  this  frac- 
tion there  was  17%  nitrogenous  ma- 
terial; most  of  the  remaining  54% 
has  not  been  identified.  The  Ameri- 
can Sugarcane  League,  in  deciding 
on  the  release  of  a  new  variety  for 
commercial  production,  considers 
these  results,  along  with  agronomic 
test  data  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry,   Soils,   and   Agricul- 


tural  Engineering. 

Research  will  be  continued  for 
at'  least  one  more  season,  in  which 
one  aim  will  be  to  develop  methods 
of  chemical  analysis  and  tests  of 
processing  value  to  allow  selection 
at  an  early  stage  in  breeding  pro- 
grams of  varieties  that  promise  the 
smoothest  factury  operation  and  the 
best  yields  and  quality  of  products. 
Availability  of  commercial  cane  of 
the  best  milling  quality  and  proces- 
sing performance  will  enable  sav- 
ings of  several  thousand  dollars 
a  day  in  the  operation  of  any  one 
large  mill  by  assuring  continuous 
grinding  at  maximum  capacity 
throughout  the  season. 


M@m§  srm,  toe. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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(Continued  from  page  275) 
living  standards  are  comparatively 
low,  it  is  mandatory  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  be  able  to  produce  sug- 
ar with  maximum  efficiency,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  relatively 
high  capital  investment  and  high 
wage  rates  that  he  has  to  face.  It 
is,  therefore,  highly  essential  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  breed  superior  var- 
ieties of  sugarcane  having  hybrid 
vigor,  resistance  to  disease,  high 
sucrose  content,  outstanding  keep- 
ing qualities  in  storage  and  adapt- 
able to  mechanical  field  operations. 
The  Sugar  Advisory  Committee 
on  Production,  Marketing,  and  Re- 
search at  each  meeting  for  the  past 
4  years  has  emphasized  and  re- 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  expand- 
ing research  breeding  program  on 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets.  The 
Committee  stated  unqualifiedly  that 
it  gave  that  recommendation  the 
highest  priority  in  the  entire  field 
of  sugar  research. 

Mainland   Cane   Production 

The  State  of  Louisiana  produces 
about  270,000  acres  of  sugarcane 
annually  and  Florida  about  36,000. 
The  sugar  produced  in  those  2 
States  has  an  average  annual  value 
of  about  $58  million.  In  addition 
to  sugar,  these  2  States  produce 
about  45  million  gallons  of  molasses 
annually,  with  a  present  value  of 
about  10 1/2  cents  to  11  cents  per 
gallon;  also  about  750,000  tons  of 
bagasse  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wallboard,  poulary  litter, 
and  will  be  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  dissolving  pulp 
within  another  year  upon  completion 
of  a  plant  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed for  that  purpose  in  Louis- 
iana. 

In  order  for  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida cane  growers  to  successfully 
compete  with  offshore  areas  having 
low  standards  of  living,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  production  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  level  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

Varieties    of    cane    that    produce 


well  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  must 
be  somewhat  different  from  those 
grown  in  other  sugarcane  areas  in 
the  world.  They  must  mature  early, 
having  resistance  to  cold,  and  be 
adaptable  to  mechanical  harvesting 
in  addition  to  resistance  to  numer- 
ous diseases,  such  as  mosaic,  chlor- 
otic  streak,  red  rot,  root  rot,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  major  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  breeding  program 
and  to  isolating  and  characterizing 
the  strains  and  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane that  are  especially  valuable  as 
superior  parents. 

Breeding   is   Complicated   and 
Expensive 

Sugarcane  breeding  is  expensive 
work.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
shown  that  only  1  out  of  about  250,- 
000  sugarcane  seedlings  becomes  a 
promising  variety.  At  the  present 
rate  of  variety  yield,  deterioration 
and  the  ominous  threat  of  diseases, 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  by  sugar- 
cane growers  for  the  development 
of  several  potientally  superior  var- 
ieties of  sugarcane  per  year. 

By  using  present  personnel  and 
facilities  to  the  utmost  during  1952, 
the  combined  efforts  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  permitted 
the  production  and  testing  of  only 
75,000  new  seedlings  which  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  number  that 
should  be  tested  in  order  to  meet 
the  varietal  needs  of  the  industry. 

The  primary  obstacle  to  sugarcane 
breeding  is  that  only  a  very  few 
existing  varieties  will  bloom  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  re- 
search is  urgently  needed  to  ascer- 
tain the  physiological  basis  for  flow- 
er production  in  sugarcane  and  to 
initiate  research  to  find  out  how  to 
artificially  stimulate  bloom. 

Urgent  Demand  for  New  Varieties 

Existing  varieties  of  sugarcane 
are  continually  degenerating  and  the 
demand  is  urgent  for  new  varieties. 
A  variety  that  is  outstanding  today 
will  probably  be  worthless  10  years 
from    new.     Research    is    needed    to 
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ascertain  why  varieties  degenerate 
and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. If  a  way  could  be  found  to 
prevent  degeneration  of  varieties  it 
would  relieve  to  a  certain  extent  the 
demand  for  such  a  large  sugarcane- 
breeding  program. 

Varieties  of  sugarcane  being  de- 
veloped must  be  rigorously  tested 
for  sugarcane  diseases  now  present 
in  the  United  States  and  also  those 
that  may  possibly  be  introduced  and 
become  disastrous  to  the  domestic 
industry.  During  recent  months 
two  previously  unreported  diseases 
of  sugarcane  have  been  discovered 
in  Louisiana.  One  is  a  virus  caus- 
ing a  stunted  growth  and  is  regard- 
ed as  the  most  serious  disease  of 
cane  in  Australia.  The  other  is  a 
mildew  disease  that  is  serious  in  the 
canefields  of  Peru. 


Important   Items 

One  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  budget  is  a  $50,000  fund  for 
building  additional  greenhouse  fa- 
cilities at  field  stations  in  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  These  additional 
greenhouse  facilities  will  eliminate 
one  of  the  main  bottlenecks  in  the 
present  breeding  program  which  is 
greatly  hampered  by  the  inade- 
quacies of  such  facilities. 

Another  most  important  item  is 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary 
quarantine  station  in  Florida  where 
imported  canes  can  be  kept  under 
strict  observation  until  all  possibil- 
ity of  infection  has  been  eliminated. 
Although  canes  imported  for  breed- 
ing purposes  are  subjected  to  strict 
quarantine  regulations  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  Government  experi- 
ment station  at  Canal  Point,  Fla., 
for  use  in  the  breeding  program, 
there  have  been  instances  where  the 
first  quarantine  was  not  adequate 
to  prevent  introduction  of  disease. 
The  growth-stunting  virus  from 
Australian  cane  undoubtedly  would 
have  deen  discovered  and  eliminated 
in  a  secondary  quarantine  station 
like  the  one  proposed. 


Adequate  Funds  Essential 

What  I  have  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  research  to 
our  sugarcane  industry  applies  with 
equal  force  in  connection  with  all 
other  agricultural  crops.  For  in- 
stance, the  present  bill  carries  an 
item  of  $119,000  for  sweetpotato 
weevil  control  and  research,  as  com- 
pared to  $238,000  carried  in  last 
year's  appropriation  bill.  This  is  a 
cut  of  exactly  50  percent.  I  appear- 
ed before  the  subcommittee  and  vig- 
orously protested  this  wholly  unjust- 
ified reduction. 

The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
Laboratory  at  Southwestern  Louis- 
iana Institute  in  Lafayette,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Gaddis,  has 
been  of  immense  value  to  the  sweet- 
potato  growers  in  my  district.  At 
present  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  possibilities  of 
field  control  of  the  weevil,  and  con- 
siderable testing  and  evaluation 
must  be  done  before  a  definite  pro- 
gram can  be  placed  in  operation  for 
effective  and  economic  field  control. 
I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  sound 
economy  to  render  practically  use- 
less much  of  the  groundwork  that 
has  been  laid  by  curtailing  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time  and  not  carrying 
to  a  successful  conclusion  a  project 
in  which  so  much  has  already  been 
accomplished,  but  in  which  the  pos- 
sibilities for  still  greater  service  are 
so  evident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
I  believe  that  the  present  economy 
move  is  being  carried  on  too  far 
too  fast  when  we  are  asked  to  cut 
the  budget  so  severely  for  agricul- 
tural research.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  its  ef- 
forts to  economize  and  to  try  to 
bring  the  budget  in  balance,  but  I 
suggest  that  to  cripple  our  agricul- 
tural program  at  its  very  founda- 
tion in  the  field  of  research  is  the 
wrong  approach. 

In  this  instance  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  amount  wholly  in- 
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adequate  to  sustain  life  in  the  goose 
which  has  laid  so  many  precious 
golden  eggs  for  the  farmers  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  not  only  far  below  the  fig- 
ure suggested  by  the  so-called  Tru- 
man budget,  but  is  also  out  of  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  I  submit  that 
these  severe  cuts  should  be  restored 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Specific- 
ally, at  least  $150,000  should  be  al- 
located for  sugar  plant  research  and 
at  least  $238,000,  the  amount  we 
appropriated  last  year,  should  be 
set  aside  for  sweetpotato  weevil 
control  ond  research. 


ieties  and  finally  the  distribution  of 
the  proven  varieties. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  274) 
variety  work  the  League's  activities 
are  not  alone  restricted  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  new  variety.  The 
League  assists  in  the  breeding  of 
new  varieties,  the  testing  of  new 
varieties,   the   increase   of   new   var- 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  273) 

May   6,    1953 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Thank  you  for  the  sympathetic 
audience  given  the  representatives 
of  industrial  sugar  use  on  April  29, 
1953.  We  were  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  your  objective  approach 
to  the  sugar  problem  and  your  ex- 
pressed desire  to  cooperate  with  all 
concerned  toward  the  development  of 
a  sound  and  effective  sugar  program 
within  the  terms  of  present  legisla- 
tion and  Congressional  intent. 

We  should  like  here  to  reiterate 
the  points  made  in  our  conference 
with  you.  Industrial  users  of  sugar 
are  genuinely  concerned  over  the 
present  situation  and  the  trend  in- 
dicated by  that  situation. 


WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 

Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels  and  ditch  -  bank  burn- 
ing. Burner  unit  is 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write   for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS    14,   MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 
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First,  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
at  wholesale  is  at  its  highest  point 
seasonally  since  the  Sugar  Act  was 
passed. 

Second,  the  March  price  reflected 
the  highest  percentage  of  the 
March  1947  price,  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Third,  the  normal  seasonal  price 
trend  in  sugar,  if  present  quotas 
are  maintained,  will  put  the  price  of 
sugar  at  even  further  unreasonable 
levels. 

Fourth,  the  present  domestic 
sugar  consumption  estimate  of  7,- 
900,000  is  300,000  tons  below  the 
Department's  admitted  requirement 
of  8,200,000  tons,  despite  perilously 
low  inventories,  increasing  popula- 
tion, favorable  demand  conditions, 
and  a  high  level  and  trend  of  consum- 
er purchasing  power. 

Fifth,  emphasis  placed  on  price  in 
the  setting  of  present  quotas  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  interest  of  consumers. 


Sixth,  domestic  beet  and  cane 
producers  are  already  receiving  96 
percent  and  97  percent,  respectively, 
of  parity. 

Seventh,  while  the  price  trend  of 
other  food  commodities  is  down- 
ward, the  price  of  sugar  is  moving 
upward  under  the  artifical  stimulus 
of  a  regulated  shortage. 

It  is  urged  that  the  above  factors 
be  taken  into  careful  consideration 
and  that  a  review  of  the  policy  set 
by  your  predecessor  in  office  be 
made  so  that  existing  inequities 
caused  by  the  continuance  of  that 
policy  may  be  eradicated.  Our  de- 
sire is  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  again  we 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
your  desire  to  work  with  the  sugar- 
using  industries  in  the  soluton  of 
our  mutual  problems. 

Respectfully  yours, 

"Gordon  Pickett  Peyton" 
For  and  on   behalf  of 
the  Industrial  Sugar 
Users  Group. 


ATLACIDE 


ZA  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide  is  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer.  It  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches,  along 
headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  25  years  of  successful  use. 
Comes  in  powder  form  .  .  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman  Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  SO.  PETERS  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES  CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,    INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans   12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT   CO.,    INC. 

Box  347  New   Iberia,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   272) 
tailed    with    efforts    of    States    and 
other   agencies   to   avoid   duplication 
of  effort  and  to  cover  existing  prob- 
lems more  thoroughly. 

Contact  Committee  to  Meet 
At  Houma  Station 
Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
has  announced  that  a  meeting  of 
his  Committee  will  be  held  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Experiment  Sta- 
tion on  Friday,  June  12th,  begin- 
ning at  9:30  in  the  morning. 

Scientists  of  the  Houma  Station 
will  report  on  the  various  projects 
being  conducted  at  the  Station 
and  all  interested  parties  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  DATE     is     Friday     June 

12th,   1953  

The  TIME     is     9 :  36~~Irr"  the 

morning 
The  PLACE   is   the   U.    S.   D. 
A.    Sugar    Experiment    Sta- 
tion, Houma,  La. 
Goodwill 
Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  the  jet-propelled 
President    of    the    Louisiana    Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association, 
called   on    us   last   week   to   give   us 
a  quick  run-down  on  a  goodwill  tour 
that    members     of    the     LSCF&FA 
will    make   on    Tuesday,    June    23rd. 
Here    we    go    on    the    tour    and    we 
warn  you  to  hold  your  hat. 

7:00  A.M. — Leave  New  Iberia. 
7 :30  A.M. — A  r  r  i  v  e    Franklin — 

meet  city  officials. 
8:20  A.M. — Arrive    Morgan    City 

— meet   city  officials. 
9:30  A.M. — Arrive    Houma — meet 
city    officials,    processors    & 
sugar    planters    in    City    Li- 
brary for  coffee. 
11:45  A.M.— Meet   at    Eads    Plaza, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
12:00  Noon  —  Embark  on   yacht 
"Good    Neighbor" — luncheon 
guests   of  the   New   Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce. 
2:15  P.M. — Arrive      International 
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House  —  exchange  greetings 
with  executive  committee  of 
International  House. 

2:45  P.M.— Probable  talk  on  Ba- 
gasse. 

3 :30  P.M.  —  Leave  International 
House,  proceed  to  Lutcher, 
La. 

4:45  P.M. — Arrive  Lutcher  — 
meet  with  officials  &  sugar 
planters  from  Lutcher,  Gra- 
macy  &  St.  James,  La.  at 
the  Public  Relations  Bldg. 
in  Lutcher,  La. 

5:30  P.M.— Hot  Tamale  Party- 
Public  Relations  Bldg. 

7:00  P.M. — Leave  Lutcher  for 
New  Iberia. 

And  that  isn't  all!  Dr.  Ackal, 
Miss  Sidney  Mae  Mariast,  who  is 
Queen  Sugar,  and  other  dignataries 
will  fly  to  Washington  on  June 
24th  and  lunch  the  next  day  with 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delega- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill.  Then  they  will 
go  to  New  York  to  attend  a  lunch- 


eon that  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  will  dedicate  to  Queen  Sugar 
and  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Ackal  and  the  other  able 
gentlemen  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair  Association 
are  doing  a  very  fine  job  in  focusing 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  on  the  Lous- 
iana    Sugar    Industry. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


inc. 


Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLISV  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SERVICE  F0 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 


416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  PC    E    *  1030    Ne 
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Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  USD  A 


S.B.PENICK|fiP  COMPANY 


50    CHURCH    STREET.    NEW    YORK    7.     N      Y 
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IS  JOHNSON  GRASS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

99%  Pure  Sodium  Chlorate  is   Your  Answer 


Recommended  by  La.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


In  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  442,  published 
and  released  by  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  April,  1950, 
SODIUM  CHLORATE  plus  CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE  is  recommended  as  the 
CHEAPEST  and  BEST  CHEMICAL  to 
use  to  permanently  destroy  Johnson  Grass 
on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  other  non- 
crop  areas.  (See  your  County  Agent  or 
write  us   for  a  free  copy  of  this   Bulletin.) 


BUY  ONLY  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE.  .  .  .  DON'T  LET 
ANYBODY  FOOL  YOU  INTO 
BUYING  LESS.  .  .  . 


DON'T  BUY  ANY  JOHNSON  GRASS 
CHEMICAL  BY  THE  POUND  OR  BY 
THE  DRUM,  BUT  BUY  IT  ACCORDING 
TO  ITS  PERCENTAGE  OF  KILLING 

POWER OUR  99%  PURE  SODIUM 

CHLORATE  IS 

50%   CHEAPER  TO  USE, 

TWICE  MORE  POWERFUL, 

PRODUCE  BETTER  RESULTS, 

AND  IS  AS  SAFE  TO  USE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  JOHNSON  GRASS 
KILLER   CONTAINING   CHLORATE. 


BUY  YOUR  SODIUM  CHLO- 
RATE NOW  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
BE  SURE  OF  A  SUPPLY  FOR 
THIS  SUMMER.  .  .  . 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  99%  PURE  SODIUM 
CHLORATE  IS  VERY  LIMITED  AND 
WAY    SHORT    OF    THE    ANTICIPATED 

DEMANDS WHY    WAIT?       SEE     US 

NOW  FOR  SUPPLIES  OF  SODIUM 
CHLORATE,  CALCIUM  CHLORIDE,  and 
for   spraying    equipment. 

Distributed  By 


'The   Problem' 


'The  Solution' 


"The   Results" 
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DEAR  BILL 

Dear  Bill: 

I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  it  was  a  pippin.  I'm  still  trying  to 
figure  out  whether  it  was  something  I  ate,  or  whether  all  this  talk  about 
free  trade  has  upset  my  metabolism.  Anyway,  this  was  one  for  the  book. 
Here's  how  it  went. 

It's  my  day  in  town  and  I  am  standing  on  a  street  corner.  The  wind 
is  blowing  pretty  strong  and  I'm  having  a  big  time  watching  the  gals 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  guy  I  have  never  seen  before  ambles  up  and 
says  "Hi  Joe,  how's  it  going?" 

I  kinda  figure  this  fellow  thinks  I'm  someone  else,  but  he  keeps  on 
coming  and  before  I  know  what  it  is  all  about  he  has  me  by  the  hand 
and  is  asking  how's  the  wheat  business.  Well,  with  me  being  a  wheat 
farmer  and  him  calling  me  by  my  first  name,  I  figure  old  age  is  creeping 
up  on  me  and  that  my  memory  is  slipping,  so  I  pretend  to  know  him  like 
he  knows  me,  and  we  get  to  talking. 

Pretty  soon  I  find  out  he's  a  farmer,  too.  He  owns  a  big  sugar 
plantation  in  the  tropics  and  he  is  all  worked  up  about  this  free  trade. 
"Joe",  he  says,  "you  and  I  are  really  going  to  be  sitting  pretty  when 
they  start  this  free  trading.  Here  you  are  with  a  mountain  of  wheat 
and  I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  sugar,  but  with  free  trade  you  can  sell  my 
people  all  your  wheat,  and  I  can  sell  your  people  all  my  sugar,  and  we'll 
both  get  rich". 

What  the  guy  says  seems  to  make  sense  and,  in  my  dream,  I  see  my- 
self riding  around  in  a  brand  new  Cadillac  with  the  Mrs.  beside  me  in  a 
mink  coat — all  because  we're  free  trading. 

Then  along  comes  another  guy  that  I  have  never  seen  before  and  the 
same  thing  happens.  He  says,  "Hi  Joe"  and  asks  how's  the  wheat  busi- 
ness and — like  before — I  don't  want  to  show  how  my  memory  is  slipping 
so  I  play  along  and  tell  this  fellow  the  good  news  about  free  trade,  and 
the   Cadillac  car,  and  the  mink  coat. 

His  eyes  light  up  like  two  neon  signs.  "Boy",  he  says,  "I'm  all  for 
that  free  trading.  I  grow  wheat  just  north  of  the  border  and  up  there 
we  have  the  stuff  running  out  of  our  ears.  Now,  under  this  free  trading 
deal,  all  we'll  have  to  do  is  move  our  wheat  across  the  line  into  the  good 
old  U.S.A." 

He  is  very  happy,  but  suddenly  I'm  not.  The  horrible  thought  has 
just  struck  me  that  while  I'm  selling  my  wheat  at  cheap  foreign  prices, 
this  fellow  will  be  free  to  sell  his  wheat  to  my  home  town  customers. 

Now  my  dream  turns  into  a  nightmare.  Bushels  and  bushels  of  wheat 
are  pouring  onto  my  mountain  from  all  directions.  I  struggle  to  get  my 
Cadillac  out  of  the  way,  but  its  no  use.     Then  I  look  around. 

All  my  neighbors  are  in  the  same  fix.  The  sugar  farmers  are  com- 
pletely buried  and  not  a  trace  of  them  is  left.  The  cotton  farmers  are 
being  slowly  snowed  under  as  tons  of  cotton  are  blown  in  from  off  shore, 
and  the  cattle  farmers  are  in  the  middle  of  a  stampede  of  strange  cattle 
that  are  free-wheeling  over  our  borders  with  nothing  to  stop  them. 

Then  I  woke  up,  and  you  know  what  Bill — I'm  scarred,  because  that 
dream  could  come  true  and,  if  it  does,  we're  sunk. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  folks,  and  drop  me  a  line  when  you  can. 

Your  Brother 
Joe 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Agricultural  Research  Funds 

Agricultural  research  recently  got 
a  big  boost  when  President  Eisen- 
hower, accompanied  by  Secretary 
Benson  and  top  Department  of 
Agricultural  researchers,  made  a 
tour  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  The 
President  publicly  stated  that  he 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
work  being  done  at  Beltsville  and 
re-affirmed  his  pledge  to  work  for 
more  farm  research  funds.  Eisen- 
hower was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  visit  the  1100- 
acre  Research  Center. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations ordered  its  Chairman  to 
report  favorably  to  the  Senate,  with 
certain  amendments,  H.R.  5227,  the 
bill  which  contains  agricultural  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year 
1954.  The  bill  as  reported  out  of 
Committee,  but  not  yet  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  provide  for  a 
total  of  $716,729,768,  an  increase  of 
$3,981,940  over  the  House-passed 
version  of  $712,748,812. 

How  does  that  affect  sugarcane 
research  work?  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee added  $50,000  to  the  appro- 
priation passed  by  the  House  to 
make  a  total  increase  of  $75,000 
over  the  1953  appropriation  of 
$187,980.  If  the  bill,  as  reported, 
is  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
amendment  and  is  approved  by  the 
conferees,  there  will  be  available  in 
1954  for  sugarcane  research  a  total 
of  $262,980.  That  amount  of  money 
will  permit  Dr.  C.  H.  Wadleigh  and 
his  associates  in  the  Bureau  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  to  carry 


out  their  program  for  expansion  of 

operations  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

Benson  Wins 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  is  very  much  pleased 
by  the  overwhelming  endorsement 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  his  plan  to  re-organize 
his  Department. 

The  Secretary  promised  that  no 
radical  changes  would  be  made  in 
the  immediate  future  but  said  he 
would  make  a  careful,  prolonged 
study  of  every  branch  of  his  De- 
partment. "The  important  thing  in 
asking  for  re-organization  author- 
ity," Benson  said,  "was  to  permit 
changes  as  study  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Department  goes 
along.  We  shall  never  look  on  or- 
ganization lines  as  being  settled 
once  and  for  all.  However,  we  will 
beware  of  needless  change  which 
would  only  result  in  upsetting  and 
frustrating  employees  and  disrupt- 
ing established  lines  of  authority. " 
Trade  Act  Compromise 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reoorted  out  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  Simpson  Bill  to  extend 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  measure,  as  approved  by 
the  Committee,  calls  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  new  trade  agree- 
ments for  one  year  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  present  Act  June 
12th. 

It  also  provides  for  an  increase  in 

the   size   of  the   Tariff   Commission 

from    6    to    7    members    and    for    a 

reduction    from    one    year    to    nine 

(Continued  on  page  296) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Sugarcane  Research 

The  League,  through  its  members, 
operates  51  Secondary  Increase 
Cane  Stations.  Three  of  the  51 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  also 
serve  as  Primary  Increase  Stations. 
The  three  Primary  Increase  Sta- 
tions receive  new  cane  selections 
from  the  Houma  U.S.D.A.  Sugar 
Station  and  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  While 
these  new  selections  are  being  in- 
creased on  the  Primary  Stations, 
the  L.S.U.  and  Houma  Stations,  in 
cooperation  with  the  League,  con- 
duct tests  which  indicate  those 
canes  that  show  the  most  promise 
for  further  increase.  When  a  cane 
shows  promise  for  further  increase 
it  is  sent  to  all  Secondary  Stations 
and  there  increased  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Contact  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
who  sit  in  conference  with  the 
scientists  of  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
L.S.U.  While  these  canes  are  being 
further  increased  on  the  Secondary 
Stations,  the  L.S.U.  and  Houma 
Stations  are  further  testing  these 
varieties.  A  variety  that  shows 
promise  in  early  tests  may  not 
prove  to  be  as  good  after  observing 
it  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Many  varieties  are  discarded  at  the 
Secondary  Stations,  but  from  those 
that  do  continue  to  show  promise  a 
supply  of  seed  is  obtained  for  com- 
mercial distribution.  The  League's 
Contact  Committee  sits  in  confer- 
ence with  the  scientists  of  U.S.D.A. 
and  L.S.U.  to  decide  on  the  release 
or  the  discarding  of  the  canes  on 
the  Secondary  Stations. 

On  June  8th  the  scientists  of  the 


L.S.U.  Station,  Messrs  W.  G.  Tag- 
gart,  Irwin  Forbes,  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 
E.  C.  Simon,  Claude  Gouaux,  A.  L. 
Dugas,  Rene  J.  Steib,  and  Carl 
Stewart;  the  scientists  of  the  U.S. 
D.A.,  E.  V.  Abbott,  Leo  Hebert, 
Rouby  Matherne,  Ralph  Mathes, 
Charles  Schexnayder,  and  W.  F. 
Guilbeau ;  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Step- 
hen C.  Munson,  Elliott  Jones,  Louis 
Arceneaux,  A.  H.  Feske,  Gilbert 
Durbin,  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  and  Mar- 
cel J.  Voorhies,  discussed  the  va- 
rieties C.  P.  45-184,  C.  P.  47-193, 
C.  P.  48-103  and  NCo  310  now  on 
the  Secondary  Stations.  The  sci- 
entists of  the  L.S.U.  and  Houma 
Stations  presented  their  findings  on 
these  varieties.  After  the  discus- 
sion Mr.  Munson  appointed  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Dr.  Chilton,  Dr. 
Abbott  and  Mr.  Gouaux  and  charged 
them  with  the  drafting  of  a  recom- 
mendation on  these  varieties  that 
would  express  the  feeling  of  the 
subcommittee.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  as  follows : 

C.  P.  45-184:  be  retained  on 
Secondary  Stations  for  possible 
use  in  Sharkey  soils  and  the  Red 
River  area. 

C.  P.  47-193:  be  increased  at 
all  stations  to  the  limit  of  the 
seed  supply  up  to  10  acres. 

NCo  310:  be  increased  at  all 
Secondary  Stations  to  the  limit  of 
the  seed  supply  at  the  Station.  It 
is  further  recommended  where 
possible  that  sufficient  additional 
seed  be  secured  to  plant  a  mini- 
mum of  5  acres.  This  variety,  in 
(Continued  on  page  298) 
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OP  FRONT  WtTH  TH£  UA60C 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


Allotment  Meetings 

Your  attention  is  especially  di- 
rected to  the  official  notices  of  the 
Marketing  Allotment,  and  Acreage 
Allotment  hearings  which  appear  on 
pages  294  and  295  of  this  issue. 

The  Sugar  Branch  of  the  USDA 
has  announced  that  the  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  Monteleone  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans  and  this  room  will  ac- 
commodate everyone  who  wishes  to 
attend  the  hearings. 

Marketing  Allotments  for  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  mills  will  be 
discussed  on  Tuesday,  June  23rd, 
and  Acreage  Allotments  for  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  farmers 
for  the  1954  crop  will  be  discussed 
on  following  day,  which  is  Wednes- 
day June  24th. 

Both  meetings  will  begin  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Trichogramma   Parasite   Produc- 
tion and  Distribution 

The  following  notice  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Di- 
rector of  the  L.S.U.  Experiment 
Station : 

Due  to  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
construction  of  a  laboratory  and  the 
necessary  equipment,  it  has  become 
impossible  to  have  large  numbers  of 
Trichogramma  parasites  available 
for  release  on  second  generation 
borer  eggs  in  June.  The  supply  on 
hand  will  be  used  for  propagation 
of  as  many  as  possible  for  general 
release  in  late  July  and  August. 
The  laboratory  is  now  in  full  pro- 
duction and  parasites  are  being  in- 
creased as  fast  as  facilities  will 
allow. 

A  plan  for  acceptance  of  appli- 
cations for  and  distribution  of 
Trichogramma  has  been  agreed  up- 
on by  the  interested  parties.  Grow- 
ers may  make  application  for  para- 
sites to  the  County  Agent,  who  will 
send  applications  to  the  laboratory 


at  Louisiana  State  University.  The 
parasites  will  be  shipped  to  the 
County  Agent's  Office  of  the  re- 
spective parishes,  where,  upon  no- 
tice, the  growers  will  pick  them  up. 
Some  fair  method  of  allocation  of 
the  available  supply  will  be  made. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  proj- 
ect, a  nominal  charge  of  Fifty 
($50.00)  Dollars  per  million  will  be 
made  for  the  parasites.  This  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  One 
Hundred  Twenty-Five  ($125.00) 
Dollars  per  million  charge  made  by 
the  California  Insectaries,  Inc.  sev- 
eral years  ago.  A  check  made  pay- 
able to  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  the  number 
of  parasites  wanted  should  accom- 
pany each  order.  If  the  order  is 
for  more  parasites  than  can  be  de- 
livered, the  money  will  be  immedi- 
ately refunded. 

It  is  realized  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  produce  parasites  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  for  proper  release 
this  year,  but  with  the  rearing  plant 
already  established,  demands  should 
be  met  in  future  years. 

It  is  recommended  that  releases 
consist  of  5000  per  acre. 

Erly-Fat 

The  League's  New  Orleans  office 
recently  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Al- 
bert Lent  and  Mr.  Herchel  Williams, 
representing  the  Erly-Fat  Livestock 
Feed  Company,  of  Tuscon,  Arizona. 

Erly-Fat  feed  is  a  newly  de- 
veloped cattle  feed  composed  prim- 
arily of  cotton  gin  waste  and  black- 
strap molasses.  Messrs  Lent  and 
Williams  say  that  it  is  an  excellent 
feed  and  that  it  is  cheap.  The  two 
gentlemen  are  visiting  people  in  the 
cotton  area  with  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing some  feed  mills  close  to  sup- 
plies of  cotton  gin  waste. 

As  about  54  per  cent  of  the  feed 
is  blackstrap  molasses,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  we  wish  them  much 
success. 
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HEARING  ON  1954  MAINLAND 

SUGARCANE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  SCHEDULED) 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  June  8th  that  an 
informal  public  hearing  will  be  held 
on  June  24,  1953,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  information  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  estab- 
lishing farm  proportionate  shares 
(acreage  allotments)  for  the  1954 
sugarcane  crop  in  the  mainland 
sugarcane  area  (Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida) as  required  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  This  hearing 
will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Mon- 
teleone  Hotel  in  New  Orleans. 

Restrictions  on  the  1954  crop  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  to  keep  sugar 
production  in  the  mainland  sugar- 
cane area  in  line  with  marketing 
quotas.  Production  from  the  1952 
crop  was  approximately  600,000 
tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
1953  crop  will  be  about  the  same 
quantity.  Without  restrictions, 
carry-over  stocks  plus  1954  produc- 
tion would  be  substantially  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  sugar  required 
to  enable  the  mainland  cane  area  to 
fill  its  basic  quota  of  500.000  tons 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in- 
ventory. (The  1941  crop  was  the 
last  crop  to  which  restrictions  were 
applied  in  the  mainland  cane  area.) 

Section  302  of  the  Act  specifies 
that  in  determining  proportionate 
shares  for  individual  farms,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  consider- 
ation "past  production"  and  "ability 
to  produce."  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  protect,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  interests  of  new  pro- 
ducers and  small  producers  and  the 
interests  of  producers  who  are  cash 
tenants,  share  tenants,  and  share- 
croppers. In  view  of  the  importance 
of  these  considerations,  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  obtain  the  views  of 
interested  persons. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  discussion 
at  the  hearing,  the  Department  sug- 
gests the  following  method  of  estab- 
lishing proportionate  shares : 


(1)  Shares  would  be  established! 
in  terms  of  acres  of  sugarcane! 
grown  for  the  production  of  sugar. 

(2)  A  farm  base  would  be  estab-! 
lished  for  each  farm  having  a  rec- 
ord of  acreage  for  sugar  and  seedj 
during  any  year  of  the  "base  peri- 
od" comprising  the  crop  years  1950,' 
1951,  and  1952.  This  base  would! 
be  established  by  adding  (a)  50; 
percent  of  the  highest  acreage  on< 
the  farm  during  any  one  of  the 
years  in  the  base  period  as  the 
measure  of  "ability  to  produce"  andf 

(b)  25  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the 
acreage  for  the  farm  for  the  other 
two  years  of  the  base  period  as  the 
measure  of  "past  production." 

(3)  Except  as  provided  below,! 
proportionate  shares  for  individual 
farms  would  be  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  respective  farm  bases 
the  adjustment  factor  required  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  sugar 
needed. 

(a)  The  minimum  share  for 
any  farm  with  acreage  in  any  of 
the  crop  years  1950  through  1953 
would  be  10  acres. 

(b)  The  share  for  any  farm 
with  a  farm  base  between  10; 
acres  and  25  acres  would  be  the! 
base  for  such  farm. 

(c)  The  share  for  any  newj 
farm  (a  farm  without  a  base  and 
without  acreage  in  1953)  would 
be  10  acres. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  pro-; 
ducer  the  share  for  any  farm! 
may  be  increased  up  to  70  per-i 
cent  of  the  1953  acreage. 

(4)  Provisions  would  be  madel 
for  appeals. 

Interested  persons  are  also  in- 
vited to  present  their  views  con- 
cerning the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Secre-f 
tary   as   a   normal   carryover   inven- 
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MARKETING  ALLOTMENT  HEARING  SCHEDULED 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production  and  Marketing 
Administration 

[7  CFR,  Part  801] 

1953  SUGAR  QUOTA  FOR  MAIN- 
LAND SUGARCANE  AREA  NO- 
TICE OF  HEARING  ON  PRO- 
POSED ALLOTMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  (61  Stat.  922,  as 
amended  by  65  Stat.  318;  7  U.  S.  C. 
Sp.  1100)  and  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  (12  F.  R.  8225,  13  F.  R. 
127,  2063;  7  CFR  801,  et  seq.),  and 
on  the  basis  of  information  before 
me,  I  do  hereby  find  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  1953  sugar  quota  for 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disorderly 
marketing  and  to  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  market  sugar,  and  hereby 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Monte- 
leone,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on 
June  23,  1953,  beginning  at  10:00 
a.m.,  c.s.t. 

The  purpose  of  such  hearing  is  to 
receive  evidence  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  fair, 
efficient,  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  above-mentioned  quota  among 
persons  who  market  sugar  pro- 
cessed from  sugarcane  produced  in 
the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area. 

The  finding  made  above  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  finding 
based  on  the  best  information  now 
available.  It  will  be  appropriate  at 
the  hearing  to  present  evidence  on 


the  basis  of  which  the  Secretary 
may  affirm,  modify,  or  change  such 
preliminary  finding  and  make  or 
withhold  allotment  of  any  such 
quota  in   accordance  therewith. 

Proposal  for  Allotment  of  the 
Quota 

The  Department  representative 
will  propose  at  the  hearing  that  the 
1953  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  area  be  allotted  by  giving 
equal  weight  to  each  of  the  three 
factors  specified  in  Section  205  (a) 
of  the  act,  measuring  each  factor 
as  follows : 

(1)  Processings  of  sugar  or  liq- 
uid sugar  from  sugarcane  to  which 
proportionate  shares,  determined 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  Section  302,  per- 
tained, to  be  measured  by  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  1952-crop 
sugarcane. 

(2)  Past  marketings  to  be  meas- 
ured by  average  annual  marketings 
for  each  allottee  for  the  three  years 
remaining  after  excluding  the  years 
of  smallest  and  largest  annual  mar- 
keting from  the  period  1948  through 
1952. 

(3)  Ability  to  market  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  largest  annual  market- 
ings in  any  of  the  years  1948 
through  1952. 

For  each  factor,  the  quantity  for 
each  allottee  will  be  converted  to  a 
percentage  of  the  total  for  all  al- 
lottees. The  sum  of  the  percentage 
for  each  of  the  factors,  divided  by 
three  and  multiplied  by  the  quota 
would  determine  the  proposed  al- 
lotment. 


tory,      taking      into      consideration 
freeze  damage  and  other  contingen- 


cies. 


Briefs  may  be  presented  at  the 
hearing  (in  original  and  three 
copies)  or  mailed  to  the  Director  of 
the   Sugar  Branch,   Production   and 


Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  so  as  to  be  received 
not  later  than  July  8,  1953. 

The  Department  proposes  to  issue 
a  determination  in  this  matter  prior 
to  the  planting  period  this  fall. 


June  15,  1953 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 


Mr.  Elliott  Jones 
Houma 
Louisiana 
Dear  Elliott: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  appearing  before 
the  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  Tuesday  night.  You 
made  a  very  fine  presentation  and 
helped  bolster  the  record  in  behalf 
of  a  project  that  I  have  been  plac- 
ing much  emphasis  on  ever  since  I 
have  been  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  prevail 
upon  the  Congress  to  give  us  enough 
funds  to  get  these  guide  line  levees 
and  the  Bayou  Boeuf  Locks  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. By  the  way,  Senator  Know- 
land  told  me  after  the  hearing  that 
he  was  very  much  impressed  with 
your  testimony,  and  that  you  had 
made  him  realize  for  the  first  time 
that  the  protection  of  the  area 
around  the  floodway  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  local  concern,  but  rather 
a  national  responsibility,  since  in 
effect  we  are  simply  trying  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  waters  that  are 
dumped  upon  us  from  above. 

I  enjoy  visiting  with  you  and 
hope  that  you  can  come  back  to 
Washington  again  next  year  to  help 
us  out. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and 
best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
/s/  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
U.  S.  Senator 


Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
Senate  Office  Bilding 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Allen : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May 
15th. 

I  was  reluctant  to  make  the  trip 
to  Washington  thinking  it  would  be 
a  waste  of  time,  effort  and  money, 
but  your  letter  indicates  I  might 
have  accomplished  something  for 
the  good  of  our  community. 
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If  Senator  Knowland  was  not 
previously  aware  that  the  Guide 
Levees  of  the  Atchafalaya  Flood- 
way  are  in  a  different  category 
from  all  other  levees,  there  must  be 
other  members  of  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Committee  that  need  to  be  en- 
lightened. I  am  willing  and  anxious 
to  work  with  you  to  clear  up  such 
lack  of  information.  Perhaps  it 
could  be  done  by  informal  conver- 
sations prior  to  budget  hearings — 
yet  I  know  how  you  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  take  their  work  seriously 
are  cramped  for  time. 

Enclosed  is  a  memorandum  giving 
my  idea  of  unfinished  work  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Floodway. 

With  best  regards, 

Sincerely, 
Elliott  Jones 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

months    of    the    time    during    which 
the    Tariff    Commission    may    take; 
action  on  petitions  for  relief  under! 
the  so-called  "escape  clause." 

The  measure  also  provides  for  II 
joint  legislative  and  executive  com- 
mission to  study  the  country's  en- 
tire foreign  and  economic  policies 
along  the  lines  requested  by  Presi-I 
dent  Eisenhower. 

"Dietetic"  Threat 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Sugar j 
Information,  Inc.,  at  its  meeting  in 
New  York  June  4th,  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  a  discussion  of  the 
serious  threat  to  sugar  resulting 
from  the  ever-increasing  production 
and  sale  of  so-called  "dietetic" 
foods. 

Grocery  and  department  stores  all 
over  the  United  States  are  establish- 
ing "dietetic"  departments.  These 
dietetic  departments  handle  foods  in 
which  sugar  is  a  traditional  ingre 
dient  but  which  now  are  packed 
without  sugar  to  attract  the  trade 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
"weight"  conscious  people  whose 
first  step  in  a  self-imposed  diet  is 
(Continued  on  page  298) 
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WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch -bank  burn- 
ing.      Burner    unit    is 


held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS   14,  MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 


ATLACIDE 


■ggk  JOHNSON  GRASS 


Atlacide  is  the  safer  chlorate  weed  killer.  It  kills  grasses  and  weeds  by 
destroying  roots.  Use  it  for  eradicating  Johnson  grass  in  ditches,  along 
headlands,  railroad  tracks  and  in  other  non-crop  areas. 

Atlacide  is  a  tried  and  proven  weed  killer  with  25  years  of  successful  use. 
Comes  in  powder  form  .  .  .  easy  to  mix  and  apply  as  spray. 

A  Chipman   Weed  Killer  Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 

1460  SO.  PETERS  ST.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,   OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New   Iberia,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  290) 

limited  tests  to  date,  has  shown 
considerable  promise  over  the  en- 
tire sugar  belt. 

C.  P.  48-103:  be  increased  to 
the  limit  of  the  seed  supply  at  the 
Stations  in  all  areas. 

These  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  and 
was  presented  at  the  open  industry 
meeting  Friday  June  12  at  Houma, 
La.,  for  the  approval  of  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  League. 

Of  the  varieties  on  the  Primary 
Increase  Stations,  C.  P.  50-11  was 
given  more  consideration  than  any 
other  cane  for  transfer  to  Second- 
ary Stations. 

This  fall  all  promising  canes  on 
the  Primary  Increase  Stations  will 
be  reviewed  for  possible  transfer  to 
Secondary  Stations. 

The  entire  sugar  industry  of  Lou- 
isiana owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  gave  so  unselfishly  of 
their  time  and  money  in  the  oper- 
ation of  these  Increase  Stations. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  ptge  296) 
to  eliminate  sugar. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  sta- 
tistics which  show  the  phenomenal 
increase  of  sales  of  sugar-free  foods 
and  beverages  that  this  widesweep- 
ing  wave  of  "dietetic"  foods  which 
is  enveloping  the  country  poses  a 
serious  problem  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

The  Board  of  Sugar  Information 
instructed  its  Executive  Committee 
to  make  a  study  of  what  can  rea- 
sonably and  logically  be  done  to 
keep  the  situation  from  getting  com- 
pletely out  of  hand  and  make  recom-  ! 
mendations  to  the  industry  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 
*     *     * 

The  world  production  of  sugar  is  I 
about    35    million    tons    annually — 
enough  to  fill  a  box  the  size  of  a  ; 
football  field  and  six  miles  high. 
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Some  50  years  ago,  Henri  Mois- 
san,  a  French  chemist,  the  Nobel 
prize  winner  in  1906,  was  able  to 
make  real  diamonds  out  of  sugar 
by  subjecting  some  of  the  pure  car- 
bon form  of  sugar  charcoal  to  4,000 
degrees  of  heat  with  100  tons  of 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  The 
finished  product  was  a  genuine  dia- 
mond made  from  sugar. 

*  *     * 

In  24  hours  a  typical  sugar  fac- 
tory makes  over  800  chemical  and 
polariscopic  observations  to  assure 
purity  of  finished  product. 

*  *     * 

By  no  tests  can  completely  re- 
fined sugar  made  from  cane  be  dis- 
tinguished from  beet  sugar. 

%         ijz         % 

Sugar  is  the  largest  dry  cargo  in 
international  trade. 

*  *     * 

Sugar  is  a  pure  chemical  as  well 
as  an  energy  food.  Its  product  is 
ten  times  that  of  the  next  largest 
volume  bulk  chemical. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


^  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists*' 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

339  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


MOORS  ST££l,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SERVICE  F0 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and,  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


Service  Foundry 


of 


Marine 


Erato  Street, 
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S.B.PENICK 


50    CHURCH    STREET,    NEW    YORK    7,    N.    Y. 
T.ltphont,  COrtlondt  7-1970 


FOR  THE  CONTROL 

of  the 

SUGAR  CASE  BORER 

CONSIDER  ITS 
EFFICACY 
AND  ECONOMY 

* Recommended  by  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  U SDA 


&  COMPANY 


735    WEST    DIVISION   STREET.    CHICAGO    10,    ILL 

Telephone,    MOHowk    4-5651 
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Chemistry  Library, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
University,      £ 
Baton, Rouge. La 


Chemistry 


SUGAR 


I     Ol         M~      IO 
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F.  Evans  Farwell,  New  Orleans,  La.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La. 

A.  H.   Feske,  Jr.,  P.O.   Box  641,  New   Iberia,  La.                           David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Murphy  J.  Foster,  Franklin,  La.  Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville,  La. 

Andrew  P.  Gay,  Plaquemine,  La.  James  H.  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

W.  F.  Giles,  Jeanerette,  La.  Spencer  G.  Todd,  Franklin,  La. 

Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,   New  Orleans,   La.  Louis  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,  La. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ALL  CAM  FARMERS 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Government  will  use  the 
1953  cane  acreage  on  your  farm  in  fixing  the  1954  propor- 
tionate share  for  your  farm. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  please  report  your  1953 
acreage  to  your  Parish  PMA  office  at  once. 
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MR.  GODCHAUX  PRESENTS  LEAGUE'S  CASE 

AGAINST  DRASTIC  CANE  ACREAGE  CUTS 


My  Name  is  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr. 
I  reside  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
I  am  Vice  President  of  Godchaux 
Sugars,  Inc.,  a  grower  and  processor 
of  sugar  cane  operating  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area. 

I  appear  at  this  informal  public 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  association  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers  and  processors. 
In  addition  to  its  processor  mem- 
bers, this  organization  is  composed 
of  growers  who  produce  approxi- 
mately 95%  of  the  sugar  cane 
grown  in  Louisiana  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar. 

I  am  a  member  of  and  spokesman 
for  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  com- 
posed of  fourteen  Louisiana  grow- 
ers, appointed  soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating 
all  relevant  facts,  and  to  recommend 
a  method  of  establishing  proportion- 
ate shares  for  the  1954  crop,  and 
also  to  suggest  and  recommend  cer- 
tain figures,  the  proper  ascertain- 
ment of  which  are  essential  in  the 
formulation  and  administration  of 
a  proportionate  share  determination. 

This  committee,  composed  of  both 
relatively  large  and  relatively  small 
growers,  whose  farms  are  well 
scattered  throughout  the  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  area,  has  spent  many 
hours  and  days  in  its  deliberations. 
Its  recommendations  have  been  ap- 
proved by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee. 

My  appearance  in  the  capacity  in- 
dicated and  this  presentation  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  grower  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 


and  the  Louisiana  growers  regret 
that  the  issuance  of  a  proportionate 
share  determination  that  will  be  re- 
strictive to  any  extent  appears  to 
be  necessary  for  the  1954  crop.  This 
situation  must  be  deplored  when  it 
is  realized  that  almost  50%  of  the 
sugar  requirements  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  are  being  filled 
by  foreign  countries.  We  fully  ap- 
preciate that  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  it  is  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  quota  for 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  must 
be  increased  by  the  Congress.  We 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  we 
shall  receive  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Sugar  Branch  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Department  of 
Agriculture,  toward  this  objective  at 
the  proper  time. 

Our  study  and  investigation  does 
indicate,  however,  as  we  shall  here- 
after fully  demonstrate,  that  the  re- 
strictions, at  the  most,  need  curtail 
the  acreage  very  little  under  the 
estimated  sugar  cane  for  sugar  acre- 
age for  the  year  1953. 

Further,  in  making  these  recom- 
mendations we  properly  feel  that 
the  growers  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  any  one  else  to  deter- 
mine a  method  of  allotting  acreage 
that  will  be  fair,  equitable  and  ef- 
ficient. 

Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  proposal  suggested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
issuing  its  notice  of  this  hearing. 
Some  portions  of  the  proposal  are 
completely  proper.  However,  cer- 
tain modifications  are  essential. 

We,  therefore,  submit  and  recom- 
mend that  proportionate  shares  for 
the  1954  crop  should  be  established 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Shares  should  be  established 
in  terms  of  acres  of  sugar  cane 
(Continued  On  Page  309) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Testimony    at    Acreage    Hearing 


My  name  is  Lloyd  L.  Lauden.  I 
reside  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
I  am  Agronomist  and  Field  Repre- 
sentative for  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.   S.   A.,   Inc. 

I  appear  at  this  informal  hearing 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  association  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  and  processors.  The 
statement  which  I  am  about  to  give 
covers  the  prospect  for  the  1953- 
1954  Louisiana  cane  crop. 

In  spite  of  our  early  estimates  of 
a  good  crop  in  1953  our  prospects 
are  now  being  lessened.  The  stand 
and  growth  of  stubble  cane  is  aver- 
age, but  stand  in  plant  cane  is  not 
average  for  good  yields  in  many 
varieties. 

Flood  waters  in  the  western  area 
of  the  sugar  belt  have  damaged 
4100  acres  of  cane.  Of  this  amount 
1350  acres  are  reportedly  killed;  the 
remaining  2750  acres  affected  will 
be  reduced  by  approximately  50% 
in  yield.  This  information  was  sup- 
plied by  the  county  agents  of  St. 
Martin,  Iberia  and  St.  Mary  par- 
ishes. 

Cane  is  now  suffering  from  lack 
of  moisture.  Growth  is  being  re- 
tarded in  many  areas.  Local  rain- 
fall of  0.7  inches  in  the  Houma  area 
June  12,  13  caused  growth  measure- 
ment rates  taken  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station  to  rise  sharply  in- 
dicating that  prior  to  the  rainfall 
insufficient  moisture  was  present 
for   optimum   growth.     Most   of  the 


sugar  belt  received  adequate  rain- 
fall during  January,  February, 
March,  and  April  of  this  year.  Data 
from  the  Weather  Bureau  indicate, 
for  the  period  May  19  thru  June 
21,  1953,  that  the  Lafayette  Station 
reported  0.42  inches  of  rainfall,  the 
Baton  Rouge  Station  reported  0.28 
inches,  and  the  Donaldsonville  Sta- 
tion 0.10  inches.  This  amount  of 
rainfall  was  not  enough  for  proper 
growth  during  this  period.  These 
same  stations  reported  7.98,  6.61 
and  14.79  inches,  respectively,  for 
the  same  period  in  1952. 

Total  amount  of  rainfall  for  a  said 
period  is  not  the  best  measure  of 
moisture  present  for  cane,  but  the 
distribution  of  that  amount  is  what 
actually  determines  the  availability 
of  moisture.  An  annual  rainfall  of 
50  inches  may  be  ideal  one  year 
whereas  60  inches  the  following 
year,  because  of  its  poor  distribu- 
tion may  be  wholly  inadequate. 

We  feel  that  this  year  we  have 
the  greatest  cane  borer  infestation 
in  the  history  of  our  industry.  The 
borer  infestation  is  not  limited  to 
stubble  cane  on  the  lighter  soils  or 
to  only  one  section  of  our  industry 
as  in  previous  years,  but  the  in- 
festation this  year  is  general 
throughout  the  entire  belt  both  in 
plant  and  stubble  cane  on  the 
heavier  soils  as  well  as  the  lighter 
soils.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  most  efective  poison  used 
in  the  control  of  the  borer  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand. 

A  report,  The  Occurrence  of  a 
Hitherto  Unrecognized  Growth -Re- 
(Continued  On  Page  308) 
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THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  NOW  A  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN 

SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION  IN  LOUISIANA 

Testimony  of  A.  L.  Dugas,  Entomologist,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  at  Acreage  Allotment  Hearing  on  June  2J+,  1953. 


Infestations  of  the  sugarcane 
borer  heretofore  limited  to  rather 
localized  areas  are  now  generally 
distributed  over  the  cane  belt  of 
Louisiana.  The  borer  is  destined  to 
become  an  annual  problem  demand- 
ing special  attention  if  maximum 
yields  are  to  be  realized.  This  insect 
has  increased  in  importance  to  such 
an  extent  that  this  year  it  may  very 
well  affect  the  yield  of  sugarcane  in 
the  State  substantially.  The  poten- 
tial losses  that  may  result  from  the 
pest  in  this  and  future  years  de- 
mands due  consideration  in  calcu- 
lating expected  cane  yields. 

Borer  Damage  Potentially  Great 

The  borer  is  now  a  serious  threat 
to  the  1953  crop,  and  widespread 
damage  is  inevitable  unless  the  ex- 
tensive chemical  control  program 
currently  underway  is  sufficiently 
effective  to  control  the  pest.  The 
present  infestation  is  the  heaviest 
since  the  destructive  years  of  1925 
and  '26.  Possibly  as  much  as  150,- 
000  acres  of  cane  and  corn  now 
have  a  potentially  destructive  infes- 
tation as  compared  to  about  25,000 
acres  in  what  was  considered  a 
normal  year  in  the  past.  This  un- 
favorable condition  exists  through- 
out the  cane  growing  area,  in  the 
Bunkie  -  Meeker  area,  the  Bayou 
Teche  area,  along  Bayou  Lafourche 
and  Bayou  Black,  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  only  exception 
being  in  Point  Coupee  Parish  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Roads.  On  most 
places  the  infestation  is  heavy  on 
practically  the  entire  acreage,  in 
cane  growing  on  black,  heavy  soils 
as  well  as  on  sandy  soils,  in  plant 
cane  and  stubble. 


likelihood  that  such  may  persist  for 
many  years  unless  severe  winter 
weather  should  intervene  and  reduce 
the  borer  population  to  a  more  nor- 
mal one. 

The  principal  reasons  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  past  two  winters  have 
been  extremely  mild,  favoring  suc- 
cessful overwintering  of  high  popu- 
lations of  borers  and  low  winter 
mortalities. 

2.  Low  temperatures  early  in  the 
harvest  season  have  caused  large 
numbers  of  borers  to  go  into  hiber- 
nation in  the  top  joints  of  the 
stalks.  Low  sucrose  caused  by  the 
early  freezes  have  necessitated  low 
topping,  thereby  leaving  a  large 
part  of  the  hibernating  population 
in  the  top  4  or  5  points  in  the  fields. 

3.  A  change  in  the  variety  pic- 
ture definitely  favored  borer  in- 
crease and  spread.  The  acreage  in 
the  only  borer  resistant  variety  ever 
grown,  C.  P.  34/120,  has  been  re- 
placed to  a  large  extent  by  very 
susceptible  varieties  such  as  C.  P. 
44/101,  C.  P.  44/155,  C.  P.  36/13, 
and  C.  P.  43/47.  The  variety  C.  P. 
44/101  is  being  planted  on  black 
lands,  thereby  bringing  the  borer 
problem  to  areas  where  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  past.  An  increase  and 
spread  over  entire  farms  has  been 
quite  common.  The  large  acreage 
in  these  susceptible  varieties  has 
meant  a  heavy  winter  carryover  of 
borers  over  extensive  acreages. 

4.  Finally,  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  have  prevented  proper 
destruction  of  overwintering  plant 
material  following  the  harvest  sea- 
son. 


Conditions  Responsible  for  Pre-  Insecticidal  Control  Program 

vailing  Borer  Problem  More   than    60,000    acres   of   cane 

There  are  some  very  definite  rea-     are  being  dusted  with  either  cryo- 
sons   for   the    increased    seriousness     lite    or    ryania    for    control    of    the 
of    the    borer    infestation    and    the  (Continued  On  Page  307) 
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CANE  PRICE  AND  LABOR  HEARING 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Production   and   Marketing 

Administration 

(Sugar  Branch) 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  subsections  (c)  (1)  and 
(c)  (2)  of  section  301  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  (61  Stat. 
929;  7  U.S.C.,  Sup.  1131),  notice  is 
hereby  given  that  a  public  hearing 
will  be  held  at  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  Grand  Theater,  on  July 
16,  1953  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  purpose  of  such  hearing  is 
to  receive  evidence  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  determining  (1),  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  301 
(c)  (1)  of  said  Act,  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  rates  for  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  harvesting  of  the  1953 
crop  of  sugarcane  and  in  the  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
during  the  calendar  year  1954,  and 
(2),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301  (c)  (2)  of  said  Act,  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1953 
crop  of  sugarcane  to  be  paid,  under 
either  purchase  or  toll  agreements, 
by  processors  who  as  producers  ap- 
ply for  payment  under  said  Act. 

In  the  interest  of  obtaining  the 
best  possible  information,  all  inter- 
ested persons  are  requested  to  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  to  express  their 
views  and  present  appropriate  data 
in  regard  to  wages  and  prices. 
While  testimony  on  all  points  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  matters  of  the 
hearing  is  desired,  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  in  connection  with 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates,  in- 
terested persons  be  prepared  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
jects of  (1)  the  establishment  of 
hourly  wage  rates  in  the  determina- 
tion, instead  of  rates  per  9-hour 
day,  (2)  the  issuance  of  one  wage 
determination  covering  the  harvest- 
ing of  the   1953   crop   and   the   pro- 


JULY  16,  IN  THIBODAUX 

duction  and  cultivation  work  during 
the  calendar  year  1954  rather  than 
two   determinations   as   in  the   past, 

(3)  compensable  working  time,  and 

(4)  the  furnishing  to  workers  of 
equipment  necessary  to  perform 
work  assignments.  To  assist  inter- 
ested parties  in  making  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  latter 
two  items,  the  following  specifica- 
tions are  suggested  for  consider- 
ation : 

Compensable  W  orking^  Time. 
Compensable  working  time  in- 
cludes all  time  which  the  worker 
spends  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  except  time  taken  out  for 
meals  during  the  day.  Compen- 
sable working  time  commences  at 
the  time  the  worker  is  required 
to  start  work.  If  the  worker  is 
required  by  the  producer  to  re- 
port to  a  place  other  than  the 
field,  such  as  an  assembly  point, 
stable,  tractor  shed,  etc.,  time 
spent  in  transit  to  the  field  is 
compensable  working  time.  Any 
time  spent  in  performing  work 
directly  related  to  the  principal 
work  performed  by  the  worker 
such  as  servicing  equipment,  is 
compensable  working  time.  Time 
of  the  worker  while  being  trans- 
ported from  a  central  recruiting 
point  or  labor  camp  to  the  farm 
is  not  compensable  working  time. 
Compensable  working  time  ends 
upon  completion  of  work  in  the 
field  except  for  the  operator  of 
mechanical  equipment,  the  driver 
of  animals  or  any  other  class  of 
worker  who  is  required  by  the 
producer  to  return  to  a  desig- 
nated place  on  the  farm.  In  such 
cases,  time  spent  in  transit  to 
such  point  is  compensable  work- 
ing time. 

Equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form icork  assignment.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  furnish  without  cost 
to  the  worker  any  equipment  re- 
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quired  in  the  performance  of  any 
work  assignment.  However,  a 
charge  may  be  made  for  equip- 
ment furnished  any  worker  for 
the  cost  of  such  equipment  in  the 
event  of  its  loss  or  destruction 
through  negligence  of  the  worker. 
Equipment  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  hand  and  mechanical 
tools  and  special  wearing  apparel, 
such  as  boots  and  raincoats,  re- 
quired to  discharge  the  work  as- 
signment. 

The  hearing,  after  being  called  to 
order  at  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned herein,  may  be  continued 
from  day  to  day  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  presiding  officers  and 
may  be  adjourned  to  a  later  day  or 
to  a  different  place  without  notice 
other  than  the  announcement  there- 
of at  the  hearing  by  the  presiding 
officers. 

A.  A.  Greenwood  and  Ward  S. 
Stevenson  are  hereby  designated  as 
presiding  officers  to  conduct  either 
jointly  or  severally  the  foregoing 
hearing. 

Issued  this  23rd  day  of  June,  1953 
Lawrence  Myers, 
Director,  Sugar  Branch 


Legislative  Summary 

(by  Joe  Ferris) 

Agricultural  Appropriations  Bill 
— passed  by  Senate  and  now  in  con- 
ference. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement — ex- 
tended for  one  year  by  House  which 
also  voted  to  increase  size  of  Tariff 
Commission  from  6  to  7  members. 
Senate  Finance  Committee  also  vot- 
ed for  one-year  extension  but  re- 
jected House  plan  for  7-man  Com- 
mission. 

Customs  Simplification  Act — re- 
vised bill  (H.R.  5106)  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee. 

Defense  Production  Act — Simpson 
bill  in  conference  to  work  out  dif- 
ferences between  House  and  Senate- 
passed  versions. 


BORER 

(Continued  From  Page  305) 
second  generation  at  a  cost  to  the 
growers  of  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars.  Although  this  acreage  in- 
cludes most  of  the  very  heaviest  in- 
fested cane,  it  constitutes  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  acreage  which 
is  sufficiently  infested  to  very  well 
suffer  heavy  damage.  Whether  or 
not  the  insecticidal  control  program 
will  be  extensive  enough  to  suppress 
this  unusual  infestation  remains  to 
be'seen.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
control  the  borer  in  some  fields  in 
which  hatch  out  of  the  second  gen- 
eration is  so  exceptionally  heavy. 

Damages  Done  By  The  Borer 

Considerable  damage  has  already 
been  done  to  a  sizeable  acreage  of 
cane  by  the  feeding  of  the  first  gen- 
eration. Normally,  there  are  no 
joints  on  the  cane  during  the  period 
of  attack  by  the  first  generation  so 
that  the  only  evidence  of  its  feeding 
is  the  dead  hearts  or  plants  with  the 
central  whorl  killed  by  borers  in 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  Since  these 
deadhearts  are  usually  rather  scat- 
tered and  are  later  replaced  by 
suckers  which  sprout  out  from  the 
injured  plants,  the  damage  is 
thought  to  be  negligible.  However, 
many  fields  of  cane,  especially  un- 
shaved  stubble,  produced  two,  three 
or  four  joints  this  year  because  of 
the  exceptionally  advanced  growth 
so  now  a  high  percentage  of  these 
joints  are  found  to  be  bored  by  the 
first  generation.  Then,  too,  dead- 
hearts  are  so  numerous  that  areas 
of  as  much  as  twenty  row  feet  show 
the  deadheart  effect,  with  only  very 
few  mother  stalks  remaining.  Ma- 
turity will  no  doubt  be  delayed 
under  such  circumstances.  This  type 
of  damage  is  currently  being  studied 
in  several  tests  to  determine  its 
seriousness  and  the  possibilities  of 
having  to  practice  first  generation 
control  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Sig- 
nificant injury  results  from  the  at- 
tack of  second  generation  borers  on 
the  first  5  to  8  joints,  and  becomes 
more    evident    as    later    generations 
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bore  the  newly  formed  joints.  Many 
plants  are  stunted  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce millable  stalks.  This  accounts 
for  an  uneven  top  line  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  stand  of  millable 
stalks.  The  eyes  often  sprout  out, 
with  those  below  ground  producing 
large  green  sprouts  or  suckers  very 
low  in  sucrose.  Tops  die  and  fall 
over  or  the  stalks  may  break  in 
two.  Stripping  of  the  leaves  from 
the  stalks  reveals  the  entrance  holes 
of  the  borer  larvae.  Borers  make 
tunnels  in  the  stalk,  in  which  a  high 
infection  of  red  rot  disease  may 
exist.  These  stunted  plants,  broken 
tops  and  broken  stalks,  together 
with  excessive  eye  sprouting,  make 
harvesting  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine very  difficult.  The  stoppages 
and  extra  scrapping  increase  har- 
vesting costs.  With  an  increase  in 
borer  injury  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  yield  of  cane  and 
sugar,  in  sucrose  and  purity.  In 
numerous  experiments  over  a  period 
of  years  gains  of  as  high  as  nine 
tons  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained 
from  insecticidal  treatments  under 
conditions  of  heavy  infestations. 
Damages  need  not  be  very  extensive 
to  account  for  a  one  ton  loss  per 
acre. 

Losses  Proportional  to   Level   of 
Borer  Infestation 

The  high  level  of  infestation,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  acreage 
infested,  enhances  the  detrimental 
effect  of  the  present  borer  infesta- 
tion upon  cane  yields.  Low  levels 
of  infestation  in  rather  localized 
areas  result  in  relatively  insignifi- 
cant losses. 

Studies  recently  completed  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  different  levels 
of  borer  infestation  upon  various 
factors  concerning  the  cane  plant 
support  this  conclusion.  The  re- 
gression coefficient  determined  by 
analysis  of  covariance  based  on  com- 
prehensive field  data  showed  that 
for  each  1  percent  of  joints  bored 
there  was  a  reduction  of  .0984  joints 
per    stalk;    .0457    feet    in    length    of 


stalks;  .0195  pounds  in  weight  of 
stalks;  .0503  percent  in  brix  of 
juice;  .0566  percent  in  sucrose  in 
juice;  .2058  tons  in  yield  of  cane 
per  acre;  .8647  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton;  and  43  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  For  thirty  percent  of  the 
joints  bored  this  would  mean  a  re- 
duction or  loss  of  2.95  joints  per 
stalk;  1.37  feet  in  length  of  stalk; 
.59  pounds  in  weight  of  stalk;  1.51 
percent  in  brix;  1.70  percent  in  su- 
crose; 6.17  tons  of  cane  per  acre; 
25.94  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane;  and  1290  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  re- 
emphasize  the  serious  losses  in  cane 
production  that  may  result  from  the 
ravages  of  the  borer,  the  extremely 
heavy  and  widespread  infestation 
prevailing  in  the  cane  growing  area 
of  Louisiana  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  possible  outlook  for  more 
consistantly  bad  borer  years  in  the 
future  to  threaten  maximum  yields 
from  specified  acreages. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  From  Page  304) 
tarding  Disease  of  Sugar  Cane  In 
Louisiana  by  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station,  printed  in 
the  January  1,  1953  issue  of  "The 
Sugar  Bulletin"  gives  an  account  of 
a  new  disease  which  is  spreading 
very  rapidly  throughout  the  sugar- 
cane fields  of  Louisiana.  Its  pres- 
ence this  year  is  extremely  appar- 
ent. Mr.  D.  R.  L.  Steindl  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Queensland,  Australia,  indi- 
cated that  the  production  from  sus- 
ceptible varieties  in  Australia  was 
reduced  from  30  tons  to  8  tons  per 
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acre  because  of  this  disease.  We 
cannot  state  that  this  Stunting  Di- 
sease will  act  with  such  severity  in 
Louisiana,  but  unfortunately  60% 
of  our  acreage  is  presently  planted 
to  varieties  susceptible  to  this  di- 
sease. 

The  before  mentioned  things  are 
those  that  we  can  see;  however, 
there  are  many  things  that  can  hap- 
pen to  a  cane  crop  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  harvesting  season. 

A  freeze  similar  to  the  freeze  of 
1951  which  reduced  our  production 
of  sugar  122,000  tons  below  the 
average  for  the  years  1948,  1949, 
1950,  and  1952,  could  happen  any 
year. 

Because  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  our  cane  area,  Louisiana  is 
subject  to  hurricanes.  A  hurricane 
of  intense  nature,  in  the  months  of 
August  or  September  would  cripple 
our  industry.  It  is  estimated  that 
85%  of  our  cane  is  mechanically 
harvested.  Our  harvesters  are  de- 
signed to  harvest  canes  which  are 
standing  in  a  somewhat  erect  posi- 
tion. The  mechanical  harvester 
would  be  rendered  useless  in  cane 
felled  by  a  hurricane  and  certainly 
our  position  would  be  impaired  be- 
cause of  our  inadequate  supply  of 
labor  to  hand  cut  cane. 

It  is  Within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility that  a  marked  reduction  in 
yield  can  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  rapidly  spreading  Stunting 
disease  mentioned  earlier. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  all  farm  crops 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
Sugar  cane  has  a  longer  growing 
period  than  most  other  crops.  No 
one  can  possibly  predict  now,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  the 
1953  Louisiana  cane  crop  will  be  a 
very  good  one  or  a  very  bad  one. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  cane 
borer  infestion,  the  Stunting  Di- 
sease, and  the  poor  growing  weath- 
er of  the  past  month,  have  already 
reduced  the  prospects  of  the  crop 
now  in  the  fields. 


ACREAGE  CUTS 

(Continued  From  Page  303) 
grown   for  the  production   of  sugar 
and    for    seed    for    planting    of    the 
crop  of  the  succeeding  year. 

(2)  A  farm  base  should  be  es- 
tablished for  each  farm  having  a 
record  of  acreage  for  sugar  and 
seed  during  any  year  of  the  "base 
period"  comprising  the  crop  years 
1949,  1950,  1951,  1952,  and  1953. 
This  base  for  each  farm  should  be 
established  by  adding  (a)  50  per- 
cent of  the  highest  acreage  on  the 
farm  during  any  one  of  the  years 
in  the  base  period  as  the  measure 
of  "ability  to  produce"  and  (b)  25 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  acreage 
for  the  farm  for  the  two  years  of 
the  base  period  having  the  next 
highest  acreage,  as  the  measure  of 
"past  production." 

(3)  Except  as  provided  below, 
proportionate  shares  for  individual 
farms  should  be  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  respective  farm  bases 
the  adjustment  factor  required  to 
produce  the  quantity  of  sugar 
needed. 

(a)  The  minimum  share  for 
any  farm  with  acreage  in  any  of 
the  crop  years  1949  through  1953 
would  be  5  acres. 

(b)  The  share  for  any  farm 
with  a  farm  base  between  5  acres 
and  25  acres  would  be  the  base 
for  such  farm. 

(c)  The  share  for  any  new 
farm  (a  farm  without  a  base) 
would  be  5  acres. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  pro- 
ducer the  share  for  any  farm  may 
be  increased  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  1953  acreage. 

(4)  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  appeals. 

We  desire  to  comment  on  each 
provision  suggested  by  us  where 
any  comment  or  justification  is  re- 
quired. 

Paragraph  1  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  shares  in  terms  of  acres 
of  sugar  cane  grown  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  for  seed.  We 
understand  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision   of   the    proposal    of   the    De- 
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partment,  in  using  the  clause  "pro- 
duction of  sugar",  is  intended  also 
to  include  seed.  This  is  in  accord 
with  past  practice  and  requires  no 
further  explanation  or  justification. 

Paragraph  2  of  our,  and  also  the 
Department's  proposal,  contains  the 
substance  of  the  formula  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  proportionate 
shares  are  to  be  established.  We 
approve  and  have  adopted  one  fea- 
ture of  the  formula,  that  is,  the 
respective  weights  to  be  given  the 
acreage  of  three  different  years  in 
a  base  period.  However,  we  recom- 
mend a  significant  change  in  the 
base  period,  or  the  method  of  select- 
ing three  years  in  a  base  period. 

The  Department's  proposed  form- 
ula employs  a  base  period  of  three 
years,  1950,  1951  and  1952  and 
gives  50  percent  weight  to  the  high- 
est of  these  years,  and  25  percent 
weight  to  each  of  the  other  two 
years.  We  have  recommended  that 
the  "base  period"  consist  of  five 
years,  employing  the  same  three 
proposed  by  the  Department  and 
adding  the  years  1949  and  1953. 
The  base  years  for  each  farm  would 
be  the  three  years  of  the  base  period 
with  the  highest  acreage.  The  acre- 
age of  these  three  selected  years 
would  then  be  weighted  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Louisiana  Grower  Committee 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  base  period,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  conclusion  reached,  as  re- 
flected in  our  recommendation, 
under  present  facts  and  conditions, 
more  nearly  does  substantial  justice 
to  all  growers  than  any  other  that 
may  be  suggested.  At  the  same  time 
it  adequately  and  satisfactorily 
measures  "ability  to  produce"  and 
"past  production". 

The  obvious  purpose  of  selecting 
a  base  period  or  base  years,  is  to 
construct  a  yardstick  which  will 
serve  as  a  proper  measure  in  the 
future  based  on  a  period,  or  periods, 
of  past  performance  which  is  repre- 
sentative. Unless  the  period  of  past 
performance    is    representative,    dis- 


tortions and  inequities  will  resnlt. 
If  past  performance  in  all  cases  is 
constant  and  without  change,  no 
problem  is  presented.  However,  such 
is  not  the  case  as  to  sugar  cane 
acreage  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area.  There  is  and  has  been  ap- 
preciable variation  in  acreage, 
which  variation  has  been  influenced 
by  different  factors  and  causes, 
natural  and  otherwise.  There  are 
few  farms,  as  to  which  three  con- 
secutive years  could  be  considered 
representative.  However,  if  three 
of  the  most  recent  five  years  are 
selected  for  each  farm,  it  would  be 
possible  to  eliminate  abnormalities 
and  thereby  approach  what  may  be 
considered  normal  or  representative. 

In  arriving  at  proportionate 
shares  consideration  must  be  given 
the  old  established  grower  whose 
acreage,  although  subject  to  fluctu- 
ation from  year  to  year,  is  sub- 
stantially constant  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  many  instances 
this  grower  is  producing  and  has 
for  a  number  of  years  produced 
substantially  the  maximum  acreage 
of  sugar  cane  his  farm  will  permit. 
These  are  the  growers  who  have 
been  the  backbone  of  and  have 
maintained  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
industry  down  through  the  years. 
At  the  same  time  consideration  must 
also  be  given  the  grower  who  in 
more  recent  years  has  had  or  has 
obtained  the  available  acreage  and 
has  pursued  a  policy  of  expansion. 

It  is  impossible  under  existing 
circumstances  to  fully  and  complete- 
ly protect  the  interest  of  either  class 
of  grower  to  the  extent  of  avoiding 
any  curtailment  or  restriction,  but 
more  substantial  justice  is  undoubt- 
edly done  to  both  by  adding  the 
years  1949  and  1953  to  the  base 
period  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  arriving  at  a  base  period  to 
be  employed  as  a  yardstick  for 
future  performance,  the  propriety 
of  using  the  most  recent  year  is 
bound  to  be  conceded.  This  practice 
has  been  followed  in  prior  determi- 
nations    issued     by     the     Secretary. 
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This  necessarily  requires  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  year  1953  in  a  base 
period  created  for  the  establishment 
of  proportionate  shares  for  the  year 
1954.  It  is  particularly  desirable 
and  equitable  to  include  the  year 
1953  in  the  base  period  on  behalf 
of  those  growers  who  have  expanded 
the  scope  of  their  operations  in  re- 
cent years,  including  the  year  1953. 

Other  than  the  general  reasons 
mentioned,  another  reason  to  in- 
clude the  year  1949  in  the  base 
period  has  been  particularly  im- 
pressed upon  the  Committee.  The 
increase  in  Johnson  grass  infesta- 
tion on  many  farms  in  Louisiana 
has  become  so  severe  in  recent  years 
that  by  1950  sugar  cane  acreage 
had  been  temporarily  reduced  to 
permit  of  fallow  plowing,  one  of  the 
recommended  methods  of  eradica- 
tion. Other  acreage  had  been  temp- 
orarily retired  from  sugar  cane  and 
placed  in  a  cattle  rotation  program, 
also  a  method  of  eradication.  After 
three  or  four  years  Johnson  grass 
is  brought  under  sufficient  control 
so  as  to  resume  the  production  of 
sugar  cane  on  such  land.  To  elimi- 
nate 1949  from  the  base  period 
would  eliminate  appreciable  acreage 
which  is  definitely  sugar  cane  acre- 
age, and  credit  for  which  should  be 
given  the  affected  farms.  Otherwise 
a  serious  injustice  is  done. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Department 
contemlates  that  allowing  50  per- 
cent weight  to  the  highest  acreage 
on  the  farm  during  any  one  of  the 
base  period  years  would  measure 
"ability  to  p  r  o  d  u  c  e".  The  term 
"ability  to  produce"  when  so  em- 
ployed means  the  ultimate  or  maxi- 
mum of  which  a  thing  or  person  is 
capable.  We  concur  in  this  usage 
and  application  of  the  term.  Avail- 
able records  will  indicate  that  acre- 
age on  certain  farms  in  Louisiana 
was  higher  in  1949  than  in  any 
year  subsequent  thereto.  We  have 
explained  the  reason  this  is  true  in 
many  cases.  It  is  also  a  fact  and 
the  records  will  indicate  that  the 
acreage  on  certain  other  farms  is 
higher  in  the  year  1953  than  in  any 


year  prior  thereto.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  properly  measure  such 
"ability  to  produce"  unless  the  af- 
fected farms  may  take  advantage 
of  the  acreage  for  the  year  1949  or 
1953   whichever   may   be   applicable. 

The  allowance  of  latitude  in  se- 
lecting base  years  is  further  justi- 
fied in  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  frequently  a  grower,  because 
of  unfavorable  weather  at  planting 
time,  is  unable  to  plant  all  of  the 
acreage  available  or  prepared  for 
planting.  In  such  cases  his  acreage 
does  not  reflect  the  normal  and  is 
not  a  representative  year.  To 
nevertheless  impose  this  year  upon 
the  grower  is  wholly  inequitable. 

In  considering  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
Committee  feels  the  justification  for 
the  base  period  and  selection  of  base 
years,  as  here  proposed,  is  self- 
evident  and  conclusive. 

The  first  clause  of  paragraph  3, 
relative  to  the  application  of  the 
adjustment  factor,  requires  no  com- 
ment, for  regardless  of  the  formula 
employed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  an  adjustment  factor  to  the 
farm  bases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  of 
the  sub-paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  of  paragraph  3,  we  have  modi- 
fied the  Department's  proposal  to 
the  extent  of  changing  10  acres  to 
5  acres. 

We  believe  there  are  ample  rea- 
sons for  restricting  to  five  acres 
the  minimum  share  of  any  farm,  as 
provided  in  sub-paragraph  3(a)  and 
for  restricting  to  five  acres  the 
share  of  any  new  farm,  as  provided 
in  sub-paragraph  3(c).  The  restric- 
tion necessarily  imposed  under  this 
provision  is  of  such  nature  that  it 
is  impossible  to  justify  any  par- 
ticular figure  by  mathematical  cal- 
culation or  scientific  formula.  How- 
ever, we  feel  that  five  acres  is  prop- 
er and  justified  under  all  relevant 
facts  and  circumstances. 

In  recommending  five  acres  rather 
than  ten,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  acreage  arbitrarily  allotted 
to   a   new   grower   or   to   a    grower 
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who  has  a  base  of  less  than  the 
minimum,  must  be  taken  from  some 
other  established  grower.  There- 
fore, regardless  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed, the  established  grower  neces- 
sarily suffers.  It  is  realized,  how- 
ever, that  the  Sugar  Act  makes 
special  mention  of  new  producers 
whom  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
protect  "insofar  as  praticable".  In 
qualifying  this  mandate  with  the 
clause  "insofar  as  practicable",  the 
Congress  realized  that  such  protec- 
tion must  be  limited  by  other  con- 
ditions and  considerations.  Other- 
wise such  protection  could  become 
burdensome  on  the  established 
growers  and  thereby  become  im- 
practicable. 

It  is  feared  that  with  the  severe 
decline  in  the  cattle  market,  pros- 
pective cotton  acreage  restrictions, 
and  difficulties  in  other  agricultural 
endeavors  there  may  be  a  number 
of  farmers  with  no  sugar  cane  in 
the  base  period  who  will  decide  to 
plant  certain  of  their  acreage  in 
sugar  cane  for  sugar.  If  the  share 
of  new  growers  and  the  minimum 
share  for  any  grower  is  ten  acres, 
the  aggregate  of  such  acres  could 
easily  result  in  the  utilization  of 
sufficient  acreage  to  materially  af- 
fect the  established  growers.  This 
arbitrary  allotment  should,  there- 
fore, be  restricted  to  five  rather 
than  ten  acres. 

To  be  consistent  with  sub-para- 
graphs 3(a)  and  3(c)  the  acreage 
range  in  sub-paragraph  3(b)  must 
be  between  five  and  twenty-five 
acres  rather  than  between  ten  and 
twenty-five  acres,  as  suggested  in 
the  Department's  proposal.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  avoid  any 
cut  in  acreage  for  the  small  grower 
with  a  farm  base  up  to  twenty-five 
acres,  and  we  believe  does  adequate- 
ly grant  full  protection  to  such 
grower  or  producer  as  is  required 
by  the  Sugar  Act. 

Paragraph  3(d)  in  effect  places 
a  floor  on  the  acreage  of  an  estab- 
lished grower.  After  thorough  con- 
sideration we  believe  and  recom- 
mend  that   this   floor   should   be    at 


lease  80%  of  the  1953  acreage,  fj 
floor  of  only  70%,  as  suggested  bj 
the  Department,  is  entirely  too  low! 
Based  on  our  study,  it  appears  thai) 
even  the  80%  floor  will  be  effective 
in  only  a  relatively  few  cases.  How! 
ever,  no  injustice  should  be  done  in 
these  cases.  As  I  have  stated,  anc 
will  subsequently  demonstrate,  the 
overall  reduction  in  acreage  thali] 
will  be  required  in  1954  as  com-* 
pared  with  the  estimated  1953  acre- 
age is  relatively  small.  In  fact! 
based  on  our  calculations,  the  re- 
duction should  be  less  than  5%: 
Therefore,  to  impose  a  cut  of  more 
than  20%  on  any  grower  would  bl 
in  our  opinion,  completely  unjusti- 
fied and  inequitable. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  4,  un- 
doubtedly adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  appeals,  as  proposec] 
by  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  method  to  be 
employed  in  establishing  proportion- 
ate shares,  of  equal  importance  is  a 
proper  determination  of  the  quan- 
tity or  acreage  of  sugar  cane  re- 
quired to  be  processed  to  enable  the 
area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide 
a  normal  carry-over  inventory,  tak-i 
ing  into  consideration  or  making  ar 
allowance  for  crop  damage  and 
other  contingencies.  The  Depart- 
ment has  invited  interested  persons 
to  present  their  views  concerning 
these  figures.  Further,  in  additior 
to  normal  carry-over  and  crop  dam- 
age, and  other  contingencies,  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  must  be  made  oi 
the  1953  crop,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  intelligently  apply  anj 
of  the  other  figures. 

In  its  announcement  of  this  hear- 
ing the  Department  mentioned  the 
fact  that  production  from  the  1952 
crop  was  approximately  600, 00C 
tons,  and  stated  it  is  estimated  that 
the  1953  crop  will  be  about  the 
same  quantity.  This,  in  our  opin- 
ion, over-estimates  by  a  substantia] 
amount  the  crop  that  can  be  expect- 
ed this  year.  The  1952  crop  oi 
approximately  600,000  tons  was  the 
largest  for  the  area  in  its  history, 
Therefore,  an  estimate  of  1953  pro- 
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duction  on  the  basis  of  1952  is  com- 
pletely unrealistic  and  leads  to  a 
figure   which   cannot   be   supported. 

We  desire  to  submit  an  estimate 
of  the  1953  crop  which  is  reasonable 
and  realistic  and  based  on  figures 
fully  supportable.  Our  estimate  is 
567,000  tons,  arrived  at  as  follows: 

First,  we  determined  for  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida,  separately,  the 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  As  to  each 
state  this  yield  is  based  on  the  yield 
per  acre  obtained  in  the  best  four 
out  of  the  last  five  years,  1948 
through  1952.  As  to  Louisiana,  the 
disaster  year  1951  was  omitted  and 
as  to  Florida  the  low-production 
year  1948  was  omitted.  These  cal- 
culations resulted  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  of  1.44  tons  for  Louisiana 
and  3.01  tons  for  Florida.  Our  esti- 
mate of  the  acreages  in  each  of  the 
two  states  for  the  year  1953  is  300,- 
000  acres  for  Louisiana  and  45,000 
acres  for  Florida.  The  yields  in- 
dicated, when  applied  to  the  acre- 
age in  the  respective  states,  result 
in  a  crop  of  567,000  tons. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  realistic 
sstimate  can  possibly  exceed  this 
figure.  We  desire  to  point  out  that 
the  figure  is  probably  subject  to 
criticism  in  one  respect.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  crop  damage, 
whereas  in  fact  it  appears  that  ma- 
terial damage  to  the  1953  crop  in 
Louisiana  will  result  and  has  re- 
sulted from  terrific  borer  infesta- 
tion, from  floods  in  some  areas  and 
from  drought  in  other  areas.  Other 
witnesses  will  testify  with  respect 
to  damage  already  caused  to  the 
1953  crop.  In  addition  to  the  dam- 
ages already  realized,  we  have  the 
freeze  hazard  always  present  dur- 
ing the  harvesting  season.  There- 
fore, it  is  likely  that  our  estimate 
}f  567,000  tons  is  excessive.  How- 
ever, we  desire  in  this  respect  to  be 
Dn  the  liberal  side. 

In  determining  the  normal  carry- 
Dver  inventory  for  the  area,  exclud- 
ing any  consideration  of  crop  dam- 
age and  other  hazards,  we  know  of 
no  method  more  scientific  or  ac- 
2urate   than    an    average    of    recent 


years.  For  this  purpose  we  suggest 
an  average  of  the  effective  or  carry- 
over inventories  in  the  area  as  of 
January  1  of  each  of  the  years  1948 
through  1953.  This  average  is  173,- 
000  tons,  and  we  believe  for  our 
purposes  here  can  be  considered  nor- 
mal. We,  therefore,  suggest  the 
figure  of  173,000  tons  as  the  normal 
carry-over  inventory,  giving  no  con- 
sideration in  this  figure  to  crop 
damage  or  other  contingencies. 

The  last  figure  is  a  reserve  or 
allowance  for  crop  damage  and  other 
contingencies.  This  figure  is  also 
of  necessity  an  estimation,  based  on 
uncontrollable  events  of  the  future. 
However,  a  review  of  past  produc- 
tion history  in  the  area  does  pro- 
vide an  accurate  measure  of  what 
might  be  expected  in  the  future. 
In  the  crop  year  1951  due  to  severe 
crop  damage  in  Louisiana,  the  pro- 
duction for  the  area  was  only  417,- 
000  tons.  The  average  production 
for  the  remaining  four  years  of  the 
past  five-year  period  was  539,000 
tons.  The  1951  crop  deficiency 
under  the  average  was  122,000  tons. 
We  submit  this  difference  is  an  ac- 
curate demonstration  of  crop  dam- 
age in  the  area.  We  desire  to  point 
out  that  if  Louisiana  and  Florida 
were  to  both  suffer  substantial  crop 
damage  during  the  same  crop  year, 
the  amount  of  damage  could  ob- 
viously exceed  122,000  tons  by  a 
considerable  amount. 

We,  therefore,  show  that  122,000 
tons  is  a  conserative  estimate  of  the 
allowance  that  should  be  established 
for  crop  damage  and  for  other  con- 
tingencies. 

Using  these  figures  which  our 
Committee  feels  are  reasonable,  we 
have  prepared  a  table  which  indi- 
cates our  calculation  of  the  size  of 
the  1954  crop  needed  to  meet  the 
area's  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carry-over  inventory,  taking  into 
consideration  crop  damage  and  other 
contingencies.  I  offer  the  table  in 
evidence  and  ask  that  it  be  given 
the  proper  mark  of  identification. 

Item  1  of  the  table  is  the  January 
1,    1953    effective    inventory    as    re- 
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ported  by  the  Sugar  Branch.  Item 
2  is  our  estimate  of  the  1953  crop 
arrived  at  in  the  manner  I  have 
explained. 

Item  3  is  the  sum  of  the  January 
1,   1953  effective  inventory  and  the 

1953  crop.  Item  4  is  the  1953  quota 
for  the  mainland  cane  area  includ- 
ing an  anticipated  allocation  of  12,- 
000  tons  of  beet  area  deficit  to  the 
mainland  cane  area.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  the  beet 
area  will  have  a  deficit  of  at  least 
100,000  tons. 

Item  5  is  the  January  1,  1954 
effective  inventory  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting item  4  from  item  3.  Item 
6  is  the  1954  quota.  We  have  here 
used  the  statutory  quota  without 
any  addition  for  anticipated  deficit 
reallocations.  By  subtracting  the 
January  1,  1954  inventory  from  the 

1954  quota  we  arrived  at  247,000 
tons  of  sugar  as  the  amount  of 
1954  crop  sugar  which  can  be  mar- 
keted in  1954,  and  have  entered  this 
amount  as  item  7.  The  normal  ef- 
fective inventory  of  173,000  tons 
entered  in  item  8  is  simply  an  aver- 
age of  the  effective  inventories  on 
January  1  for  each  of  the  years 
1948  through  1953,  as  above  ex- 
plained. The  122,000  tons  entered 
in  item  9  is  an  allowance  for  crop 
damage  which,  as  I  have  testified, 
was  arrived  at  by  subtracting  the 
1951  crop  production  for  the  main- 
land cane  area  from  the  average  of 
the  crops  in  1948,  49,  50,  and  52. 

By  adding  items  7,  8  and  9  we 
arrived  at  542,000  tons  as  the  size 
of  the  crop  needed  in  1954  to  fill 
the  quota  and  provided  for  normal 
inventory  and  possible  crop  damage. 
We  have  entered  this  figure  as  item 
10.  In  item  11  we  have  entered  our 
estimate  of  the  1954  crop  which 
would  be  produced  without  any  acre- 
age reduction.  This  estimate  was 
arrived  at  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  estimate  of  the  1953  crop 
which  we  have  already  explained. 
In  making  this  estimate  we  assumed 
300,000  acres  of  sugar  cane  for 
Louisiana  and  45,000  acres  of  sugar 
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cane  for  Florida. 

The  25,000  tons  shown  in  item  111 
is  the  reduction  in  sugar  productioi 
apparently  needed  to  be  made  in  th< 
1954    crop    as    compared    with    th(j| 
1953   crop,    and   was   arrived   at   bjj 
subtracting  from  the  crop  we  would 
produce  without  any  acreage  reduc- 
tion   (Item  11)   the  size  of  the  crojj 
we  actually  need  in  1954   (item  10) 
To   translate   this    needed    reduction 
in   sugar   production   to   an    acreage 
reduction   we  have  divided  the   25,- 
000     tons     by     1.64    which     is     the 
weighted  average  yield  of  sugar  pei 
acre  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.    The 
acreage   reduction   needed   thus    cal-i 
culated  is  15,243  acres  and  is  shown 
in  item  13.     This  amount  or  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  would  be  4.42%   of 
the  estimated  1953  acreage  of  345, 
000  acres  and  is  shown  in  item  14. 

In  our  opinion,  all  estimates  on] 
which  we  have  made  the  calcula- 
tions in  this  exhibit  are  reasonable.! 
Figures  to  show  even  a  smaller  re- 
duction or  no  reduction  could  prob-j 
ably  be  justified.  If  this  reductionj 
in  acreage  is  invoked  it  is  possible; 
the  production  of  the  area  may  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  quota  andl 
provide  a  normal  carry-over  inven- 
tory. However,  we  feel  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  Secretary 
would  be  amply  justified  in  issuing! 
a  determination  which  would  result' 
in  the  relatively  small  reduction  we 
have  indicated.  May  we  forcibly! 
point  out,  however,  that  any  larger 
reduction  would  not  be  justified  and| 
would  be  completely  unwise.  If  a 
larger  reduction  is  compelled 
through  the  proportionate  share  de- 
termination, and  the  area  does  not! 
fill  its  quota,  as  is  entirely  possible,1 
a  grevious  injustice  will  be  done! 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  subjected  to  justifiable  criti- 
cism. 

We  have  four  recommendations 
in  particular  to  make  with  respect 
to  administrative  action  of  the  De- 
partment prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  Determination.  Two  of  these 
recommendations    relate   to    the    ad- 
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justment  factor  to  be  applied  to  the 
base  of  each  farm.  To  determine 
this  factor  there  must  be  calculated 
the  sum  of  all  bases  of  farms  that 
will  be  planted  in  sugar  cane  for 
sugar  in  1954.  In  this  connection 
we  strongly  urge  and  recommend: 

(1)  That  farm  bases  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  actual  acreage  fig- 
ures of  each  farm  producing  sugar 
cane  for  sugar  during  the  base 
period.  Such  bases  should  not  be 
merely  estimated.  An  accurate  cal- 
culation is  essential  in  determining 
the  proper  adjustment  factor. 

(2)  A  survey  should  be  made  at 
an  early  date  of  farms  which  have 
sugar  cane  acreage  in  one  or  more 
years  of  the  base  period,  but  which 
do  not  have  such  acreage  in  1953  to 
ascertain  which  of  such  farms  will 
be  planted  in  sugar  cane  for  sugar 
for  the  1954  crop.  The  bases  of  all 
such  farms  which  will  not  be  so 
planted  must  be  excluded.  This  is 
also  essential  in  determining  the 
proper  adjustment  factor. 

(3)  The  Louisiana  and  Florida 
Experiment  Stations  should  be 
given  whatever  proportionate  shares 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  Stations 
to  carry  on  their  research  without 
any  restrictions. 

(4)  It  is  finally  recommended 
that  the  determination  be  issued  as 
soon  as  practicable.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  plantings  in  Louisiana 
is  made  in  August  each  year.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  growers 
will  effect  any  necessary  reduction 
in  acreage  by  reducing  their  plant- 
ings, an  early  determination  is  im- 
portant. 

*     #     * 

Sugars  are  the  first  foods  made 
in  green  plants  by  the  action  of 
sunlight. 
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Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 
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UP  tROHT  WITH  THt  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Old  Mule 


We  suppose  you  have  noticed  that 
the  Old  Mule  has  been  a  very  pa- 
tient animal  since  he  started  his 
1953  pull.  Apparently  the  poor 
old  misguided  beast  has  been  living 
on  hope. 

He  has  been  hoping  that  his 
"new"  bosses  would  do  better  by 
him,  like  they  said  they  would,  but 
already  somebody  has  tossed  on 
more  weight  and  now  he  is  begin- 
ning to  wonder. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  now  is 
eleven  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
than  it  was  last  year  at  this  same 
date. 

Freight  Differential 

Another  Louisiana  pricing  period 
will  be  here  before  we  know  it,  so 
let's  take  a  look  at  how  the  freight 
differential  that  the  Louisiana  Sug- 
ar Exchange  uses  to  arrive  at  the 
New  Orleans  quotation  has  worked 
out  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  average  differential  for  the 
1952-53  season  was  4.438  cents. 

The  average  differential  for  the 
1951-52  season  was   4.5   cents. 

The  average  differential  for  the 
1950-51  season  was  2.68  cents. 

The  average  differential  for  the 
1949-50  season  was  2.25  cents. 

The  average  differential  for  the 
1948-49  season  was  5  cents. 

Help  Needed 

Senators  Ellender  and  Long  and 
Congressmen  Willis,  Boggs,  and 
Thompson  have  joined  forces  in  an 
appeal  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  that  he  not  impose  market- 
ing and  acreage  allotments  on  the 
domestic  sugar  cane  area  if  there 
is  any  way  that  these  restrictions 
may  be  avoided. 

The  above  mentioned  gentlemen 
wrote  a  letter  to  Secretary  Benson 
on  July  6th  pointing  out  that  im- 
proved farming  practices  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  increase 


in  sugar  production  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida  and  urged  the  Secretary 
to  "move  cautiously"  in  imposing 
restrictions.  They  stated,  however, 
that  if,  after  a  full  and  complete 
study,  the  Secretary  feels  that  the 
Sugar  Act  as  written  compels  him 
to  impose  restrictions,  quote,  we 
hope  you  will  go  along  with  us  in 
sponsoring  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  quota  of  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area. 

Kemper  to  London 

Wallace  C.  Kemper,  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  President  of  Southdown  Sugars, 
Inc.,  left  New  Orleans  on  July  10th 
to  fly  to  London  where  he  will  at- 
tend the  International  Sugar  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Kemper  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference which  is  headed  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  True  D. 
Morse,    (see  page  327). 

New  Varieties  Tests 

Mr.  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  Acting  Head 
of  the  Sugarcane  Products  Division 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  has  advised  our  Mr. 
Lauden  regarding  the  results  of  the 
milling  tests  of  new  cane  varieties 
conducted  jointly  by  L.S.U.,  and  his 
department  as  follows: 

'The  milling  and  processing  ex- 
periments performed  in  1952  at  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  by  person- 
nel of  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment and  the  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Laboratory,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  have  shown  that  the  overall 
rating  of  the  varieties  tested,  using 
Variety  C.  P.  44-101  as  standard  of 
100  is: 

C.  P.  44-154  96.11% 

C.  P.  44-184  96.40% 

(Continued  On  Page  330) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Present  Recommendations  For  The 
Control  Of  Stunting  Disease 


A  report,  The  Occurrence  of  a 
Hitherto  Unrecognized  Growth-Re- 
tarding Disease  of  Sugar  Cane  in 
Louisiana  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station,  printed 
in  the  January  1,  1953  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  gives  an  account  of 
a  new  disease  which  is  spreading 
very  rapidly  throughout  the  sugar 
cane  fields  of  Louisiana.  The  re- 
port of  this  disease  has  caused  much 
concern  within  the  sugar  industry. 
It  was  stated  in  this  column  in  our 
May  15,  1953  issue  that  the  Louis- 
iana Experiment  Station,  the  U.S. 
D.A.  Sugar  Station,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  would  work 
together  toward  the  control  of  this 
disease. 

A  special  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Feske,  Chairman, 
Orange  Grove  Plantation,  New 
Iberia,  La.;  W.  G.  Taggard,  Louis- 
iana State  Experiment  Station,  Bat- 
on Rouge,  La.;  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 
Head  of  Department  Plant  Patho- 
logy, L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.; 
Elliott  Jones,  Southdown  Sugars, 
H  o  u  m  a,  La. ;  Louis  Arceneaux, 
Smithfield  Plantation,  Chamberlain, 
La.;  E.  V.  Abbott,  Principal  Path- 
ologist, U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station, 
Houma,  La.,  and  Lloyd  Lauden,  Ag- 
ronomist and  Field  Representative 
of  the  League,  was  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Contact  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
on  June  12  at  Houma  to  study  the 
control  of  the  disease. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  meet- 
ing at  the  Houma  U.S.D.A.  Sugar 
Station,  Wednesday,  July  8.  The 
members   of  the   Committee   discus- 
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sed  the  treatments  that  have  been 
employed  to  secure  clean  seed  in 
Australia.  The  Australians  have 
successfully  used  hot  water  and  hot 
air  treatments  on  small  amounts  of 
seed  to  kill  the  virus  which  causes 
the  disease.  The  small  amount  of 
treated  seed  was  planted  for  in- 
crease and  carefully  handled  so  as 
to  prevent  re-infection.  It  is  the 
present  feeling  of  the  investigators 
that  the  cane  knife  is  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  virus  is  spread. 
The  Australians  have  used  boiling 
water  to  sterilize  knives  before  cut- 
ting clean   increase   seed. 

The  three  cooperating  agencies, 
the  Louisiana  State  Experiment 
Station,  the  U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  are  undertaking  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  treat  seed  cane  for  use  in 
increase  plots.  Small  amounts  of 
seed  of  three  varieties  have  already 
been  experimentally  treated,  how- 
ever, more  research  is  needed  be- 
fore a  recommendation  can  be  made. 
Although  research  may  develop  an 
early  proven  treatment,  the  time  re- 
quired to  increase  the  treated  seed 
will  be  considerable.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  on  Stunting  Disease 
makes  this  recommendation  for  the 
coming  planting  season : 

Since  no  varieties  resistant  toi 
stunting  disease  are  known,  con- 
trol must  depend  on  other  mea- 
sures. Certain  heat  treatments  of 
seed  cane  will  eliminate  the  virus 
but  it  is  not  practical  at  present  to 
use  them  for  commercial  scale 
plantings.    Therefore,  the  commit- 
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SOIL  TREATMENT  WITH  CHLORDANE 

INCREASES  YIELDS  OF  SUGARCANE 

By  Ralph  Mathes,  J.  W.  Ingram,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier, 
U.S.D.A.,  Agr.  Res.  Adm.,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine and  A.  L.  Dugas  and  E.  J.   Concienne,  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station 


Single  applications  of  chlordane 
to  the  soil  increased  the  yields  of 
sugarcane  in  23  out  of  25  experi- 
ments on  heavy  soil  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  at  Houma  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Baton  Rouge  during  the  5- 
year  period  1948-52.  (See  table  1). 
There  are  indications  that  benefits 
from  the  insecticide  hold  over  for 
the  second  year's  crop.  Although  2 
years'  yield  data  are  available  for 
only  two  experiments  (table  2), 
both  show  a  greater  increase  in 
treated  plots  the  second  than  the 
first  year. 

Soil  arthropods  gnaw  into  cane 
roots  and  cut  off  the  root  hairs,  and 
the  wounds  permit  easy  entrance 
for  root-rotting  organisms.  Their 
relationship  to  the  recently  discov- 
ered ratoon  stunting  disease  is  not 
yet  known.  Injury  is  most  severe 
in  heavy,  poorly  drained  soils  in 
years  in  which  the  fall  and  winter 
months  are  relatively  cold  and  wet. 
Such  conditions  are  apparently  fav- 
orable to  an  abundance  of  both  soil 
arthropods  and  root  rot  and  unfav- 
orable for  rapid  plant  growth,  which 
would  lessen  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  injury. 


Both  small  and  large-plot  experi- 
ments were  conducted  at  Houma  and 
Baton  Rouge.  The  small-plot  experi- 
ments were  usually  6x6  Latin 
squares.  Each  plot  was  3  rows  wide 
and  48  feet  long,  or  1/50  acre.  The 
large-plot  experiments  were  of  ran- 
dom block  design  with  from  5  to  7 
replications  for  each  treatment. 
Each  plot  usually  contained  4  rows 
the  full  length  of  the  cut,  or  about 
1/3  acre.  A  1-percent  chlordane 
dust  was  applied  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  the  required  dosage  of 
chlordane  per  acre.  Applications 
were  made  at  time  of  planting  in 
the  fall  on  the  cane  seed  pieces  in 
the  open  furrow  just  before  they 
were  covered  with  earth.  The  dust 
was  distributed  by  hand  in  the  small 
plots  and  with  a  fertilizer  distrib- 
utor in  the  large  plots. 

It  may  be  possible  to  have  an  in- 
secticide company  make  up  a  1-per- 
cent chlordane  dust;  otherwise  a  5- 
percent  dust  should  be  purchased. 
On  the  basis  of  these  tests  a  dosage 
of  2  pounds  of  chlordane  per  acre  is 
satisfactory.  The  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  application  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $4.50  per  acre. 

(Tables  on  next  page) 


tee  recommends  that  growers  prac- 
tice seed  selection  for  this  fall's 
plantings.  This  may  be  done  by 
choosing  for  planting  purposes 
fields  of  stubble  cane  that  show 
vigorous  growth  and  uniform 
height.  Such  fields  are  less  likely 
to  have  a  high  percentage  of  in- 
fection than  those  showing  poor 
growth  and  non-uniform  height. 
The  reason  for  using  stubble  in- 
stead of  plant  cane  is  that  the  di- 
sease   may    be    present    in    plant 


cane  but  is  less  apparent.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  fields 
that  are  heavily  infested  with 
Johnson  grass  will  not  be  used. 
While  this  selection  on  a  field 
basis  will  not  result  in  complete 
control,  it  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  disease  as  compared  with 
planting  from  non-selected  fields. 
The  effects  of  Stunting  Disease 
is  extremely  noticable  in  most  var- 
ieties throughout  the  sugar  cane 
(Continued  On  Page  330) 
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TABLE  1.     Yields  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  due  to  treatment  of  soil  with  chlordane  to  control  minute  soil 

arthropods  in  Louisiana,  1948-52. 


Plantation 

Variety 

of 

sugarcane 

Pounds  of 
chlordane 
per  acre 

Tons  of  cane  per  acre 

Pounds  of  sugar  per  acre 

Year 

Treated 
plots 

Un- 
treated 
plots 

increase 
of  treated 
over  un- 
treated 
plots 

Treated 
plots 

Un- 
treated 
plots 

increase 
of  treated 
over  un- 
treated 
plots 

1948 

Aragon 

C.  P.  36/105-. 

4 

39.6 

34.3 

5.3 

7,488 

6,467 

1,021 

1949 

Aragon 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

4 

30.8 

26.3 

4.5 

6,325 

5,290 

1,035 

Lacache 

C.  P.  34/120-- 

4 

16.4 

15.2 

1.2 

3,379 

3,361 

18 

Oaklawn 

C.  P.  29/116-- 

4 

40.3 

32.3 

8.0 

7,493 

6,033 

1,460 

Raceland 

C.  P.  34/120-- 

4 

21.4 

17.0 

4.4 

3,990 

3,083 

907 

Sarah -.. 

C.  P.  34/120-- 

4 

13.7 

12.3 

1.3 

3,126 

3,040 

86 

1950 

Belleview 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

4 

23.2 

23.4 

.8 

5,064 

5,010 

54 

Katy 

Co.  290 

4 

28.4 

26.9 

1.5 

4,333 

4,086 

247 

F.  31/762 

4 

25.6 

23.3 

2.4 

5,198 

4,645 

553 

Lower 

Terrebonne 

C.  P.  36/105- 

2 

4 

21.5 
21.1 

18.4 
18.4 

3.1 

2.7 

4,111 
3,990 

3,665 
3,665 

456 
335 

C.  P.  36/105.- 

2 
4 

36.5 
36.1 

35.6 
35.6 

.8 
.5 

6,888 
6,649 

6,655 
6,655 

223 
—6 

1951 

Georgia 

C.  P.  36/105-. 

2 
4 

17.2 
16.3 

11.1 
11.1 

6.1 
5.3 

2,887 
2,568 

1,828 
1,828 

1,059 
740 

Lower 

Terrebonne 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

2 
4 

22.2 
24.3 

17.6 
17.6 

4.6 
6.7 

4,383 
4,687 

3,564 
3,564 

819 
1,123 

1951 

Mulberry 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

2 
4 

21.4 
23.2 

15.7 
15.7 

5.7 
7.5 

3,878 
3,893 

2,759 
2,759 

1,119 
1,134 

New  Hope.-- 

C.  P.  29/116-. 

2 

4 

8.2 
12.3 

8.8 
8.8 

—  .6 
3.5 

1,292 
1,927 

1,426 
1,426 

—134 
501 

1952 

Albania 

C.  P.  43/33-_- 

3 

26.4 

23.8 

2.6 

4,599 

4,094 

505 

Church  Place 

C.  P.  34/120-- 

2 

21.4 

19.0 

2.3 

3,521 

3,135 

386 

Cinclare 

C.  P.  36/105.- 

3 

19.1 

17.9 

1.2 

2,980 

2,860 

120 

Elm  Hall 

C.  P.  44/101-- 

2 

30.2 

31.9 

—1.7 

4,569 

5,037 

—468 

Georgia 

C.  P.  43/47.-- 

2 

25.8 

20.9 

4.9 

4,668 

3,969 

699 

Lower 

Terrebonne 

C.  P.  36/105- 

2 

21.8 

18.6 

3.2 

3,229 

2,646 

583 

Oaklawn 

C.  P.  36/105-. 

2 
3 

4 

18.3 
21.5 
18.4 

20.8 
20.8 
20.8 

—2.5 

.8 
—2.4 

2,987 
3,251 
2,766 

3,387 
3,387 
3.3S7 

— 100 
—136 

—621 

St.  Emma 

C.  P.  36/105__ 

3 

25.5 

23.6 

1.9 

4,532 

4,134 

398 

Sterling 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

3 

22.1 

19.9 

2.2 

3,730 

3,233 

497 

Wilberts 

C.  P.  36/105-- 

3 

20.5 

17.8 

2.7 

3,076 

2,901 

175 

Averag 

e  of  25  experir 

lents 

24.1 

21.3 

2.8 

4,315 

3,852 

463 

TABLE  2.     Sugar  yields  1  and  2  years  after  application  of  chlordane  to  control  injurious  soil  anthropods  in 

heavy  soil  at  Montegut,  La. 


Pounds  of  chlordane 


First-year  crop 


Sugar  per  a>-re  Percent  increase 

(Pounds)  over  check 


Second-year  crop 


t-Migar  per  acre 
(Pounds) 


Percent  increase 
over  check 


Large-plo 

t  experiment  i 

n  1949- 

50 

1 

0 

4,111 
3,990 
3,665 

12.2 
S.9 

4,383 

4 ,  687 
3 ,  56  1 

23.0 
31.5 

Sin 

all-i 

not  cxpcriin 

cut  in  1948-4') 

4 
0 

7,488 

6,467 

15 

.8 

6,325 

5 ,  290 

19.6 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Write  Secretary 

Topping  all  other  sugar  develop- 
ments in  Washington  during  the 
last  two  weeks  was  the  letter  writ- 
ten to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son by  Senators  Ellender  and  Long 
and  Congressmen  Willis,  B  o  g  g  s, 
Thompson   and   Morrison. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
July  6,  1953 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

You  have  under  consideration  a 
proposal  to  impose  marketing  allot- 
ments on  processors  and  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  on  farmers  in  the 
sugarcane  belt. 

Such  restrictions  have  not  been 
imposed  since  1941  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  planted  acreage  has  not 
been  increased  during  that  time. 
Of  course,  because  of  better  farm- 
ing and  milling  practices,  the  pro- 
duction and  yield  have  gradually  in- 
creased, but  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
This  desirable  gradual  improvement 
was  brought  about  by  mutual  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
Blessed  with  a  favorable  season,  we 
made  a  good  crop  last  year,  and  the 
Sugar  Section  predicts  another  good 
crop  this  year. 

But  the  question  is  whether  we 
have  reached  such  a  high  and  steady 
productive  position  as  to  require 
restrictions  from  here  on;  and  if  so, 
whether  we  should  seek  an  increase 
of  the  mainland   cane   sugar   quota. 

In  that  connection,  a  responsible 
spokesman  in  Louisiana  recently 
said  that  the  imposition  of  such 
restrictions  at  this  time  would  be 
"regrettable."    And  another  one  tes- 


tified that  is  would  be  "completely 
unrealistic." 

On  the  question  of  production  at 
farm  level,  for  instance,  it  was 
pointed  out  at  the  hearing  in  New 
Orleans  that  the  Department's  1953 
crop  estimate  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  cane  borer  in- 
festation, for  flood  and  drought 
damage  in  certain  areas,  and  for 
possible  freezes.  And  on  the  ques- 
tion of  abnormal  carry-overs,  it  was 
stated  that  this  situation  was 
brought  about  in  large  measure  last 
year  by  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  many  processors. 

It  was  represented  that  processors 
with  excess  over  normal  carry-overs 
would  sustain  "unreasonable  and  un- 
bearable hardships"  under  the  pro- 
posed  government   formula. 

We  know  that  you  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  all  appropriate 
factors  in  arriving  at  a  fair  con- 
clusion. We  are  confident  also  that 
your  decision  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  bi-partisan 
Sugar  Act  as  expressed  by  General 
Eisenhower  in  his  speech  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  campaign;  and 
for  that  purpose  you  can  always 
count  on  our  cooperation. 

In  the  circumstances,  we  write 
to  urge  you  to  move  cautiously  in 
connection  with  the  proposal  under 
consideration.  But,  if  after  a  full 
and  complete  study,  you  feel  that 
the  Sugar  Act  as  written  compels 
you  to  impose  restrictions,  and  if 
the  misgivings  of  the  growers  and 
processors  turn  out  to  be  correct, 
(Continued  On  Page  330) 
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A  REPORT  ON  MOLASSES  UTILIZATION  BY 

FEED  MIXERS  IN  LOUISIANA 

by  R.  B.  Johnson 


Blackstrap  molasses  is  an  import- 
ant product  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  A  critical  period  in  the 
marketing  of  this  commodity  began 
in  1948  when  the  price  dropped  from 
an  average  of  about  26.7  cents  per 
gallon,  f.  o.  b.  plantation,  to  9.7 
cents.  The  price  continued  to  de- 
cline through  1949  with  blackstrap 
selling  for  an  average  of  5.6  per 
gallon. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  the 
Louisiana  sugar  producers  and  pro- 
cessors became  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  work  designed  to  promote 
orderly  and  efficient  marketing  and 
distribution  of  blackstrap  and  aid  in 
price  stabilization. 

Included  among  the  various  pro- 
jects begun  in  1950  was  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  mixed  feed  manufacturers  in 
the  State  to  determine  the  extent  of 
inedible  molasses  usage  and  factors 
associated  with  molasses  purchas- 
ing. To  measure  the  major  changes, 
if  any,  that  have  taken  place  since 
that  time,  a  similar  study  was  made 
in  1953,  a  summary  of  which  fol- 
lows. 

Information  for  this  report  was 
secured  mostly  by  mailed  question- 
naires supplemented  by  interviews 
with  feed  mixers.  Of  the  known 
mixed  feed  concerns  in  the  State, 
approximately  75  percent  responded 
to  the  survey. 

On  the  basis  of  ten  (10)  feed 
manufacturers  reporting  in  both 
1950  and  1953,  the  utilization  of 
molasses  in  livestock  feeds  in  Louis- 
iana has  increased  67.8  percent  in 
the  three-year  period.  Increased 
usage  was  made,  with  few  excep- 
tions, by  the  relatively  small  opera- 
tors as  well  as  the  large  ones.  Total 
utilization  by  feed  mixers  in  Louis- 
iana is  estimated  at  about  3  million 
gallons  for  1952  as  compared  to  1.8 
million    in     1949.     These    estimates 
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exclude  liquid  molasses  fed  or  mixed 
on  farms. 

The  overall  increase  in  molasses 
usage  is  accounted  for  by  the  larger 
volume  of  mixed  feed  being  pro- 
duced. There  is  no  indication  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  molasses  used  in  the  different 
types  of  mixtures  as  most  manufac- 
turers report  using  about  8  percent 
to  12  percent  molasses  for  the  most 
common  type  livestock  feeds. 

There  has  been  no  significant  ex- 
pansion in  molasses  storage  facili- 
ties during  the  past  three  years.  A 
small  percentage  of  mixers  reported 
increases  in  storage  capacities  but 
these  were  mostly  the  larger  oper- 
ators. Present  facilities  appeared 
adequate  for  the  size  of  business. 
Some  concerns  could  store  a  year's 
supply  at  one  time  if  necessary. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  feed 
mixers  questioned  make  occasional 
sales  of  liquid  molasses.  However, 
the  practice  is  not  looked  upon  with 
a  great  deal  of  favor  and  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  service  to  neigh- 
bors and  customers  rather  than  an 
enterprise.  Sales  are  in  small  lots, 
irregular,  and  normally  a  bother  to 
the  business.  The  mixed  feed  trade 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  prospective 
field  for  developing  a  re-distribution 
system  for  liquid  molasses. 

Feed  mixers  reported  a  wide 
range  in  prices  paid  for  molasses 
both  at  port  terminals  and  factory. 
Some  of  the  price  differentials 
could  be  explained  by  such  factors 
as  differences  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity purchased  and  means  employed 
in  receiving  or  transporting  molas- 
ses. It  appeared  that  prices  paid 
varied  less  among  mixers  who  re- 
ceived molasses  shipments  by  tank 
car  than  those  who  used  other 
means  such   as  tank  trucks   or  bar- 
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UNDER  SECRETARY  MORSE  HEADS  U.  S.  DELEGATION 

TO  INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  CONFERENCE 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  D.  Morse  has  been  named  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  serve  as 
delegate  and  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Delegation  to  the  International  Sug- 
ar Conference  to  be  held  in  London 
beginning  July  13.  Lawrence  Myers, 
director  of  the  Sugar  Branch  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Admin- 
istration has  been  named  as  alter- 
n  a  t  e  delegate.  Approximately  50 
countries  have  been  invited  to  be 
represented. 

The  conference  will  deal  with 
world  sugar  surpluses  and  will  ac- 
cordingly undertake  negotiations  to- 
ward drawing  up  a  new  Interna- 
tionol  Sugar  Agreement  to  replace 
the  Agreement  of  1937  which  has 
largely  been  in  abeyance  since  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  forthcoming  meeting, 
Secretary  Ezra  Taft  Benson  said  he 
feels  that  "The  most  effective  way 
to  deal  with  the  world  sugar  sur- 
plus is  to   get   it   into   consumption. 


This  will  involve  a  reduction  in 
trade  barriers  and  alleviation  of 
other  conditions  which  tend  to  result 
in  excessively  high  prices  and  very 
low  consumption  in  many  count- 
ries." In  most  countries  of  the 
world,  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  sugar  is  less  than  half  that  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  further  pointed  out 
that  since  it  will  take  considerable 
time  to  bring  about  major  increases 
in  world  sugar  consumption,  quotas 
will  be  necessary  to  control  exports 
from  the  major  exporting  countries 
in  times  of  overproduction.  "It  is 
our  hope,"  the  Secretary  said,  "that 
a  new  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment can  be  an  effective  means  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  direct  and 
indirect  export  subsidies  on  sugar." 

In  the  United  States,  domestic 
production  of  sugar  is  held  in  check 
through  marketing  quotas  so  that 
increases  in  consumption  results  in 
larger  imports.  It  is  believed  that 
the  adoption  of  similar  programs  in 
foreign  countries  would  go  far  to- 
ward solving  the  world  sugar  sur- 
plus problem. 


rels.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
are  apparently  too  many  prices  for 
the  one  commodity  in  a  given  mar- 
ket. 

Use  of  molasses  by  the  majority 
of  the  mixers  appears  to  vary  di- 
rectly with  price  fluctuations.  As 
prices  move  up,  purchases  tend  to 
go  down.  However,  some  concerns 
indicated  little  or  no  variation  in 
the  amount  of  molasses  used  with 
normal  price  changes. 

Utilization  of  molasses  for  feed 
continues  to  run  the  heaviest  from 
about  October  to  March.  This  is  at 
a  time  when  manufactured  feeds 
are  in  good  demand  as  well  as  a 
period  when  blackstrap  is  being 
produced. 

If  present  trends  in  utilization  re- 
main   unchanged,    the    major    prob- 


lems of  molasses  marketing  in  the 
future  may  be  associated  primarily 
with  the  feed  industry.  However, 
regardless  of  where  the  problems 
may  exist,  certain  basic  needs  are 
recognized.  These  are :  coordinated 
efforts  in  research  to  develop  new 
uses  for  molasses,  a  closer  study  of 
the  distribution  scheme  for  molas- 
ses, and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
molasses  price  structure. 

All  vegetable  products  were  at 
one  time  sugar  in  the  leaves  of 
green  plants. 

H*        %        H* 

Completely  pure  substances  are 
not  known  to  chemistry,  but  of  all 
common  compounds,  familiar  sugar 
is  the  purest,  averaging  over  99.9 
per  cent  pure  sucrose. 
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Mr.  F.  M.  Burley  at  Government  Hearing,  June  24,   1953 


REFUND  OF  EXCISE  TAX  ON  SUGAR  USED 

IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ANIMAL  FEED 


The  following  has  been  issued  by 
the  Head,  Technical  Rulings  Divi- 
sion, U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  in 
connection  with  refund  of  excise 
tax  on  sugar  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  animal  feed — 

"With  respect  to  manufactured 
sugar  used  in  the  production  of 
livestock  feed,  such  as  calf  pellets, 
pig  pellets,  etc.,  a  claim  for  refund 
of  the  tax  applicable  to  the  manu- 
factured sugar  contained  in  the 
product  may  be  filed  by  either  (a) 
the  manufacturer  of  the  product 
containing  tax  paid  sugar,  or  (b) 
the  person  feeding  such  product  con- 
taining tax-paid  sugar  to  the  live- 
stock. Under  the  specific  language 
of  the  statute,  either  (a)  or  (b) 
may  file  a  claim  for  refund  of  the 
tax-paid  sugar  contained  in  a  prod- 
uct manufactured  for  livestock  feed. 
However,  only  one  person  is  entitled 
to  the  refund. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  refund 
of  tax  paid  with  respect  to  sugar 
contained     in    a    product    manufac- 


tured for  livestock  feed  would  first 
accrue  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product.  The  claim  should  be  filed 
within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
tax-paid  sugar  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  For 
the  purpose  of  effective  adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  would  prefer 
that  the  manufacturer  of  the  prod- 
uct containing  the  tax-paid  sugar 
file  the  claim  for  refund  and  thus 
avoid  the  handling  of  many  small 
claims  which  would  otherwise  be 
filed.  However,  where  the  person 
feeding  the  product  containing  tax- 
paid  sugar  to  the  livestock  elects  to 
file  a  claim,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  such  person  when  filing  the 
claim  to  obtain  from  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  product  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  not,  nor 
will  he  file  a  claim  for  refund  of 
the  tax  paid  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  product. 
Such  claim  should  be  filed  within 
one  year  from  the  date  the  product 
containing  tax-paid  sugar  was  fed 
to  the  livestock." 
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Mr.  Giles  testifying  at  Government  Hearing,  June  24,   1953 


MANUFACTURING  REPORT  OF  FLORIDA 

SUGAR  CANE  FACTORIES,  1952-53  CROP 


The  following  is  a  Recapitulation 
of  Final  Manufacturing  Reports  of 
Florida  Sugar  Cane  Factories  for 
the  1952-53  Crop.  Total  production 
for  the  three  mills  was  154,402  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  and  9,473,594 
gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses  cal- 
culated to  80°  Brix. 

Recapitulation    of    Final    Manufacturing 
Reports  of  Florida  Sugar  Cane  Fac- 
tories, Crop  1952-53 

State 

3 

Factories 

Crop  days,  average  153 

Lost  time,  %  total  time  12.20 
Tons  cane  ground                               1,495,338 

%  total  cane  ground  100.00 

Tons  ground  per  hour  154.51 

Extraction,  N.  J.  %  cane  77.73 

Sucrose  extraction,   %  91.11 

Maceration,   %   cane  21.42 

Fiber,   %   cane  11.76 

Java  Ratio  81.91 

Analyses : 

Crusher  juice  Brix  17.64 

Crusher  juice  sucrose  14.85 


Brix  factor  97.73 

Sucrose  Factor  96.03 

Normal  juice  Brix  17.24 

Normal  juice  sucrose  14.26 

Normal  juice  purity  82.71 

Factory  syrup  Brix  61.08 

Residual  juice  Brix  8.63 

Bagasse,    %    sucrose  3.09 

Bagasse,    %    moisture  50.16 

Bagasse,    %    fibre  44.44 

Press  cake,    %    sucrose  4.45 

Sucrose  Balance: 

B/S  Mols.,  Sue.  in,  %  cane  .951 

Press  cake,  Sue.  in,  %  cane  .163 

Undetermined  Sue.  in,  %  cane  .172 

Bagasse  Sue.  in,  %  cane  1.081 

Total  losses  Sue.  in,  %  cane  2.367 

Sugar  Sue.  in,  %  cane  9.796 

Cane,  total  sucrose  in,  %  cane  12.163 

Lbs.  96°  sugar  M.  &  E.,  T/Cane  204.08 

Gallons  B/S  mols.,  80°  Brix,  T/C  6.33 

Boiling  house  efficiency  96.50* 

June  3,  1953,  Prepared  by: 
/s/  W.  M.  Grayson 

Sugar  Marketing  Specialist; 

(Programs) 

La.  State  PMA  Office 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN   CYNAMID   CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9.  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New   Orleans,    La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&   EQUIPMENT   CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New   Iberia,   La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,    INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of   Commerce   Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO    STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  From  Page  319) 

NCo  310  96.95% 

C.  P.  47-193  96.97% 

C.  P.  44-155  101.64% 

C.  P.  48-103  101.95% 

We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 

Mr.    Guilbeau   in   supplying   us   with 

this  information. 


STUNTING  DISEASE 

(Continued  From  Page  321) 

area  but  its  presence  has  been  ac- 
centuated in  parts  of  the  Western 
area  by  the  recent  extended  drought 
in  that  area.  The  variety  C.  P.  36-105 
in  the  Western  area  seems  most  af- 
fected. In  general  C.  P.  36-105  in 
that  area  appears  stunted,  very  un- 
even in  height,  and  pale  green  to 
yellow  in  color.  The  presence  of 
the  disease  is  also  quite  apparent 
in  other  varieties  there. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  From  Page  323) 
we  hope  you  will  go  along  with  us 
in  sponsoring  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment  to   increase   the    quota   of   the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area. 

With  assurance  of  our  esteem  and 
best  wishes,  we  are 

Respectfully  yours, 

Up  until  press  time  the  Secretary 
had  made  no  reply  to  the  letter. 
International  Sugar  Conference 

Washington  delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Conference  which 
met  in  London  July  13th  were  head- 
ed by  Under-Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture True  D.  Morse  named  by  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  to  serve  as  dele- 
gate and  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Delegation. 

Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  was  named  alternate 
to  Mr.  Morse. 

Wallace  Kemper  was  appointed 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Agriculture  to  act  as  industry  ad- 
visor to  the  U.  S.  Delegation.  Ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
he  flew  to  London  July  11th. 

Other  domestic  sugar  people  who 
are  attending  the  Conference  are 
Robert   Shields,    Gordon    Lyons    and 
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Frank  Kemp.  State  Department  rep- 
resentatives are  Paul  Callanan  and 
John  Czyzak. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
said  he  feels  that  "the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  the  world 
sugar  surplus  is  to  get  it  into  con- 
sumption. This  will  involve  a  re- 
duction in  trade  barriers  and  alle- 
viation of  other  conditions  which 
tend  to  result  in  excessively  high 
prices  and  very  low  consumption  in 
many  countries."  The  Secretary  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  since  it  will 
take  considerable  time  to  bring 
about  major  increases  in  world 
sugar  consumption,  quotas  will  be 
necessary  to  control  exports  from 
the  major  exporting  countries  in 
times  of  over-production.  "It  is  our 
hope,"  the  Secretary  said,  "that  a 
new  International  Sugar  Agreement 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  direct  and  in- 
direct export  subsidies  on   sugar." 

Misleading  Ads 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
has  notified  brewers  that  the  re- 
ference to  sugar  or  starch  content 
in  current  advertisements  of  malt 
beverages  is  misleading  and,  there- 
fore, violates  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 54  (a)  (1)  of  Regulation  No. 
7;  and  that  any  similar  references 
on  labels  violate  the  provisions  of 
Section  29  (a)  (1)  of  Regulation 
No.  7. 

The  recent  trend  toward  advertis- 
ing malt  beverages  on  the  basis  of 
the  sugar  or  starch  content  in  each 
bottle  resulted  in  numerous  com- 
plaints to  the  Treasury  Department 
from  the  brewing  industry  and  the 
general  public.  Those  complaints 
show  that  advertisements  of  this 
nature  lead  the  majority  of  readers, 
viewers  of  television,  and  radio 
listeners  to  believe  that  the  adver- 
tised product  has  less  sugar  or 
starch  than  other  malt  beverages 
and,  therefore,  is  less  fattening. 

The  Treasury  Department  made 
an  analysis  of  beer  samples  and 
found  that  the  sugar  content  varied 


so  little,  amounting  in  no  instance 
to  more  than  a  negligible  trace,  as 
to  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  caloric  content. 

Sugar  Queen 

The  Louisiana  Congressional  dele- 
gation and  Washington  sugar  repre- 
sentatives honored  Queen  Sugar  XI, 
Miss  Sydnie  Mae  Maraist,  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Vandenberg  Room,  United 
States  Capitol,  June  25th. 

Miss  Maraist  was  accompanied  to 
Washington  by  Mrs.  Frank  Oubre, 
official  chaperone,  and  Dr.  G.  A. 
Ackal,  President,  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane    Festival    &    Fair   Association. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  was 
Toastmaster. 


Sugar  is  used  as  a  raw  material 
in  more  than  87  industries. 
*     *.    * 

Sugar    has    more    than    five    hun- 
dred  non-food   commercial   uses. 

A  pound   of  sugar  contains   1794 
calories. 


mme  sreei,  /*<?. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


THOMSON 

The  complete  line  of  cane  field 

power  farming  equipment 
THOMSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

Inc. 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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SERVICE  FOUNDRY 


'"^% 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout    the   Sugar    Industry. 


m  ^^0 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


Erato  Street  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 


Avondde  Marine  Ways,  Inc 


P.O-  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA 


WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch  -  bank  burn- 
ing. Burner  unit  is 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS   14,   MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 
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Chemistry  Library, 

Louisiana  State  University 

university   -  +  *t- _r_r»      * 
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Spencer  G.  Todd,  Franklin,  La. 

Louis  Wilbert,  Plaquemine,   La. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that 


The  best  recommendation  of  a  magazine  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  is  its  advertising  patronage  by  outstanding 
firms    marketing    recognized    products    or    service    of    merit. 

ALAN   GREENFIELD 

Advertising  Manager 
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UP  FRONT  WITH  THB  l£ACU£ 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Old  Mule 

The  Old  Mule  (the  sugar  market) 
is  getting  that  look  in  his  eye  again. 
Each  time  he  begins  to  move  the 
driver  piles  on  more  weight  and  the 
going  is  getting  tougher  than  it  was 
on  his  last  trip.  He  is  slipping  and 
sliding  and  looking  pretty  silly. 

That  horse-laugh  isn't  coming 
from  the  poor  old  misguided  beast. 
It  is  coming  from  the  Donkey  in 
the  pasture  alongside  the  road. 

St.  James  Field  Day  August  6th 

Mr.  Jos.  Lamendola,  County  Agent, 
of  St.  James  Parish,  has  advised  us 
that  the  St.  James  Parish  Field  Day 
will  be  held  this  year  on  Thursday, 
August  6th. 

The  demonstrations  will  be  on  the 
F.  A.  Graugnard  &  Sons  Farm  and 
registrations  will  begin  at  8:30  in 
the  morning. 

The  St.  James  Parish  Field  Day 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  season.  Attend  it  if  you  pos- 
sibly can.  You  will  not  only  see  the 
latest  developments  in  cane  culture, 
you'll  have  a  good  time,  too. 

The  Wage-Price  Hearing 

The  Sugar  Branch  held  its  Wage- 
Price  Hearing  in  Thibodaux  on  July 
16th. 

Before  we  report  on  the  happen- 
ings we  want  to  congratulate  the 
government  men,  Messrs.  A.  A. 
Greenwood  and  Ward  S.  Stevenson, 
on  the  fine  job  they  did  in  conduct- 
ing the  Hearing.  They  kept  the 
proceedings  on  an  even  keel  and 
always  had  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. We  also  think  that  congratula- 
tions are  due  the  several  hundred 
cane  farmers  in  attendance  for  hold- 
ing their  tempers  when  labor  leader- 
ers  Hassiwar  and  Cooper  went  into 
their  usual  acts  and  we,  of  course, 
congratulate  Irving  E.  Legendre  and 
T.  M.  Barker  for  their  conduct  as 
the  official  spokesmen  for  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry. 


Mr.  Legendre  presented  the  Fair 
Price  brief  of  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee,  which  we  are  printing 
on  page  338  of  this  issue,  and  Mr. 
Barker  presented  the  brief  on  wages 
prepared  by  the  Labor  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 

The  Labor  Committee  brief  is  a 
long  one  and  we  do  not  have  room 
for  it  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  The 
major  recommendation  was  that  a 
5%  increase  in  basic  wage  rates  be 
granted.  Mr.  Barker  pointed  out 
that  the  present  income  of  the  cane 
farmer  does  not  justify  any  in- 
crease in  wage  rates  but  stated  that 
the  industry  would  try  to  meet  this 
added  expense. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his 
brief  Mr.  Barker  said,  "Before  clos- 
ing my  testimony  I  desire  to  com- 
ment on  certain  vicious  and  unwar- 
ranted charges  made  at  the  1952 
wage  hearing  by  a  representative  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Workers 
Union.  These  charges  related  to 
alleged  deplorable  living  conditions 
and  improper  employment  and  wage 
practices  which  were  stated  to  be 
typical  of  all  large  sugar  cane  plan- 
tations. The  testimony  was  entirely 
hearsay,  completely  unworthy  of  be- 
lief and  should,  therefore,  probably 
be  ignored." 

"However,  for  the  record,  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  following  the  hear- 
ing of  1952  this  same  representative 
made  complaints  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  against  two  of  the 
largest  growers  operating  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  As  a  result  of 
these  complaints  the  Sugar  Branch 
made  a  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigation.  The  investigation  dis- 
closed that  no  violations  of  the  wage 
determinations  had  been  committed 
by  these  growers  and  they  were 
completely  exonerated." 

"The  Louisiana  sugar  cane  grow- 
( Continued  on  page  346) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Planting  Time  Near 


With  the  planting  season  drawing 
near,  farmers  should  begin  thinking 
about  what  varieties  they  are  going 
to  plant,  how  much  of  each  variety 
is  to  be  planted,  and  where  each 
variety  is  to  be  planted  with  respect 
to  its  soil  adaptation.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  certain  varieties 
show  tolerance  to  heavy  soils  and 
other  varieties  do  not.  Farmers  who 
have  not  already  gotten  a  seed  start 
of  the  varieties  C.  P.  44-101  and 
C.  P.  44-155  should  be  making  ar- 
rangements to  buy  these  from  their 
neighbors.  Even  though  these  two 
varieties  have  been  released  for  sev- 
eral years  many  farmers  are  not 
yet  growing  them.  Many  farmers 
in  certain  areas  are  still  growing 
C.  P.  29-103,  C.  P.  29-116  and  other 
older  varieties  from  which  fair 
yields  are  still  being  realized;  but 
with  the  more  recently  released 
varieties  such  as  C.  P.  44-101  and 
C.  P.  44-155  greater  yields  would 
probably  be  realized. 

The  August  15  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  will  carry  two  reports;  Re- 
sults Of  Sugarcane  Variety  Tests 
In  Louisiana  During  1952  by  Leo  P. 
Hebert,  and  Rouby  J.  Matherne,  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  and 
Sugar  Cane  Test  Fields  In  1952  by 
C.  B.  Gouaux,  of  L.S.U.,  which  give 
results  of  sugar  cane  variety  tests 
at  different  locations  throughout 
the  cane  area.  These  results  can 
help  a  farmer  decide  what  varieties 
should  be  planted  on  his  land. 

Since  sugar  cane  remains  on  the 
same  land  from  two  to  three  years 
after   it   is   planted   it   is   extremely 


important  that  great  care  be  given 
this  operation.  It  is  the  writers 
feeling  that  no  operation  on  the 
farm  is  more  carelessly  done  than 
the  planting  operation,  and  that  no 
operation  on  the  farm  is  any  more 
important  than  the  planting  oper- 
ation. Once  cane  is  planted,  culti- 
vation beneath  the  seed  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  including  the  uniform- 
ity of  width  of  rows  should  be  as 
near  perfect  as  possible.  The  plant- 
ing furrow  should  be  of  uniform 
depth  so  as  to  give  uniform  cover- 
ing of  the  seed.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  harvesting  and 
handling  of  the  seed  before  plant- 
ing. Realizing  that  mechanical  har- 
vesters and  loaders  bruse  cane,  only 
the  best  operators  should  be  used 
so  as  to  damage  the  cane  as  little 
as  possible.  Great  care  should  also 
be  taken  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
placed  in  the  planting  furrow  to  see 
that  the  cane  is  straight  and  gaps 
are  not  present.  To  make  a  gap  will 
generally  mean  the  gap  will  persist 
for  three  years. 

One  larger  grower  of  sugar  cane 
is  using  a  two  crew  planting  sys- 
tem. One  crew  goes  at  a  rapid  rate 
planting  only  the  two  outside  rows 
leaving  unplanted  the  straddled  row 
until  the  next  trip  through.  The 
second  crew  follows  over  the  work 
of  the  first  planting  crew  to  replant 
the  sparsely  planted  spots  and  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  the  first 
crew.  According  to  this  grower,  the 
two  crew  planting  system  results  in 
(Continued  on  page  345) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Quota  Hike 

Sugar  men  here  and  in  New  York 
gave  a  verbal  pat  on  the  back  to 
Tom  Allen,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch  for  his  timing  and 
method  of  handling  the  recent  quota 
increase.  Immediately  following  the 
quota  announcement  reaction  was 
mixed  but  after  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  wording  of  the 
USDA  press  release,  the  concensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  quota  hike  will 
have  little  or  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  market  now  and  over  the  long 
run  will  be  beneficial.  Refinersare 
not  too  well  stocked  and  refined 
sugar  is  moving  in  larger  volume. 
It  looks  from  here  like  the  new  re- 
fined price  of  $8.85  will  prevail. 

What  Next? 

There  is  wide  speculation  as  to 
what  the  USDA  will  do  next.  Will 
it  be  another  quota  hike  or  a  real- 
location of  the  beet  deficit  ?  If 
Agriculture  Department  Officials 
consider  the  $8.85  refined  price  too 
high  they  still  have  200,000  tons 
with  which  to  beat  the  price  down. 
While  they  have  made  no  definite 
statement  as  to  how  they  feel  about 
the  current  price  they  certainly  do 
not  appear  to  be  unhappy  because 
of  it.  When  the  Eastern  Refiners 
announced  the  10  cent  price  increase 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
deluged  with  nasty  telegrams  and 
letters  from  indignant  Industrial 
Users  protesting  the  increase  and 
demanding  punitive  action  against 
the  Refiners.  The  Department  took 
action  forthwith  but  the  Industrial 
Users  do  not  seem  pleased.  One  of 
them  was  heard  to  mutter  that  Tom 


Allen  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  he  made  the  quota  hike  and 
knew  that  it  would  not  accomplish 
the  result  desired  by  the  complain- 
ants. 

Some  well  informed  members  of 
the  sugar  industry  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  USDA  soon  will 
reallocate  a  beet  deficit  of  perhaps 
100,000  tons.  That  would  benefit 
Mainland  Cane  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  tons  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  respectively  by 
some  20,000  tons  each.  The  Sugar 
Branch  however  may  be  timid  about 
reallocating  an  estimated  deficit  be- 
cause of  the  faux  pas  last  year 
when  a  nonexistent  Philippine  de- 
ficit was  reallocated. 

Hard  Work 

Sugar  Branch  personnel  is  hard 
at  work  preparing  a  determination 
on  proportionate  share  acreage.  It 
is  expected  that  the  determination 
will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

Trial  Examiner  Rogers  gave  pro- 
cessors until  August  1,  to  file  briefs 
on  marketing  allotments  and  there- 
fore a  determination  on  that  subject 
probably  will  not  be  issued  until 
some  time  after  August  15. 

Home  Stretch 
Even  though  the  marble  halls  of 
Congress  and  the  House  and  Senate 
Chambers  are  completely  air  con- 
ditioned the  recent  heat  wave  has 
spurred  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  greatly  increased  activity. 
Floor  leaders  in  both  Houses  agree 
that  they  are  in  the  home  stretch 
for  adjournment  by  August  1. 
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FAIR  PRICE  BRIEF  OF  THE 

GROWER-PROCESSOR  COMMITTEE 


My  name  is  Irving  E.  Legendre. 
My  address  is  Thibodaux,  Louisi- 
ana. I  am  Managing  Partner  of 
Lafourche  Sugar  Company,  a  Lou- 
isiana processor  of  sugar  cane. 

I  make  this  appearance  as  repre- 
sentative and  on  behalf  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Grower-Processor  Committee, 
a  committee  composed  of  seven  Lou- 
isiana growers  and  seven  Louisiana 
processors.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  elected  at  separate 
state-wide  meetings  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  growers  and  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  processors.  I 
am  a  processor  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  pointed  out  at  prior  hearings 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  maintain  a  fair  and  equitable 
relationship  between  the  Louisiana 
growers  and  Louisiana  processors  in 
the  marketing  of  sugar  cane  for 
sugar. 

At  all  prior  hearings  held  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  and  the  Sug- 
ar Act  of  1948  relative  to  a  fair 
price  for  sugar  cane,  except  the 
hearings  held  in  1949  and  1950,  this 
committee,  through  agreement  of  its 
grower  and  processor  members,  has 
been  able  to  make  definite  recom- 
mendations concerning  sugar  cane 
prices. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
have  given  full  and  thorough  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  a  fair 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  1953  crop 
of  sugar  cane.  In  its  deliberations 
the  committee  has  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  provisions  of  the  1952  and 
prior  Determinations.  The  1952 
Determination,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  adjustment  in  the  mo- 
lasses recovery  rate  on  which  the 
molasses  payment  is  based,  was 
similar  to  the  1951  Determination. 
Prior  determinations  were  analyzed 
in  the  light  of  facts  anticipated  with 
respect  to  the  1953  crop. 

In  its  deliberations  the  committee 
has    taken    cognizance    of    the    fact 


that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced from  the  1953  crop  of  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  will  be  carried  over 
into  1954  and  marketed  in  January 
and  February  1954,  and  possibly 
thereafter.  The  quantity  and  per- 
centage of  1953  sugar  so  carried 
over  and  subsequently  marketed  will 
apparently  exceed  the  quantity  and 
percentage  of  crop  sugar  carried 
over  in  recent  years.  This  large 
carry-over  will  be  attributable  in 
part  to  the  issuance  of  marketing 
allotments  in  1953  which  are  now 
contemplated,  and  also  to  antici- 
pated raw  sugar  marketing  condi- 
tions. The  marketing  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  sugar  after 
the  month  of  January  1954  will  re- 
sult from  marketing  conditions  an- 
ticipated with  respect  to  the  1953 
crop  of  raw  sugar.  The  committee's 
conclusions  with  respect  to  market- 
ing conditions  which  may  be  anti- 
cipated are  based  not  only  on  the 
views  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee as  well  as  other  Louisiana 
processors  of  raw  sugar,  but  also 
on  information  received  from  re- 
finers operating  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  which 
appear  inevitable  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  the  1953  crop,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  the 
pricing  period  which  in  recent  years 
has  ended  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  should  be  extended  through 
the  month  of  February  1954. 

The  committee  also  desires  to  par- 
ticularly point  out  that  complaints 
have  been  made  concerning  the 
purity  factor  table  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Determinations 
beginning  in  the  year  1949.  In  view 
of  these  complaints,  the  committee 
desired  to  review  and  analyze  the 
table  in  the  light  of  recent  crop  ex- 
perience. However,  on  making  in- 
quiry with  reference  to  such  data, 
the  committee  was  informed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Louisiana  State 
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PRESIDENT  BORNE  WRITES  TO  SECRETARY  BENSON 

RELATIVE  TO  SUGAR  PRICES 

Mr.  L.  A.  Borne,  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  addressed 

the  following  letter  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 

on  July  20,  1953. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  October  13,  1952  in  a  speech 
in  New  Orleans,  President  Eisen- 
hower indicated  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
because  the  price  of  sugar  had  not 
been  kept  in  line  with  prices  of 
other  things.  We  whole  heartedly 
concurred  in  this  appraisal  of  sugar 
prices  and  confidently  expected 
higher  sugar  prices  under  the  Re- 
publican Administration. 

At  the  time  of  the  President's 
speech,  the  New  York  spot  price  of 
raw  sugar  was  $6.60  per  100 
pounds.  On  January  19,  1953  when 
the  Administration  took  office,  the 
price  of  sugar  had  dropped  to  $6.00. 
The  price  has  improved  since  that 
date  but  is  obviously  much  lower 
than  the  price  level  desired  by  the 
Administration.  In  fact  the  price 
today  is  18  cents  per  100  pounds 
lower  than  the  price  at  the  time  of 
the  President's  speech  last  October. 

Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  provides  a  basis 
for  determining  a  fair  price  for 
sugar.  The  application  of  the  for- 
mula in  the  Act  indicates  that  $7.50 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  raw  sugar. 
The  present  price  falls  short  of  this 
goal  by  more  than  $1.00  per  100 
pounds. 

Sugar  prices  were  apparently 
headed  for  a  much  higher  level 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  an  untimely  increase  in  the 
quota  on  April  10.  This  action  of 
the   Department   followed   the   same 


old  pattern  that  has  resulted  in  de- 
pressed sugar  prices  for  many 
years.  Whether  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, the  sugar  trade  interpreted 
the  quota  increase  as  meaning  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
satisfied  with  the  price  of  sugar  at 
the  time  of  the  increase.  That  at- 
titude of  the  trade  is  substantiated 
by  statements  of  persons  in  the 
trade  and  by  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  sugar  has  not  risen  above  the 
price  on  the  day  of  the  increase. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
controls  the  general  level  of  sugar 
prices  by  the  quota  system.  In  the 
absence  of  any  statement  from  the 
Department  regarding  a  desirable 
level  of  sugar  prices,  the  trade  natu- 
rally interprets  each  quota  action  as 
an  indication  of  the  price  level  de- 
sired by  the  Department.  For  this 
reason  we  believe  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  you  would  make  a  state- 
ment now  that  your  increase  in  the 
quota  on  April  10  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  $6.42 
(the  price  on  the  day  of  the  quota 
increase)  is  a  fair  price  for  sugar 
but  on  the  contrary  a  material  in- 
crease in  price  is  justified.  We 
further  recommend  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, realocations  of  deficits  and 
other  quota  changes  be  accompanied 
by  such  a  statement. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  A.  Borne 
President 


Office  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  that  no  data 
had  been  compiled  on  the  purity- 
sucrose  relationship  in  recent  years 
on  which  such  a  review  and  analysis 
could  be  made.  The  committee  was 
also  advised  that  because  of  the 
large  number  of  reports  that  would 


necessarily  have  to  be  examined  in 
obtaining  these  figures,  the  work 
could  not  possibly  be  completed 
prior  to  this  1953  hearing.  With- 
out such  data,  this  committee  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  intelligently 
consider  the  question.  However,  the 
(Continued  on  page   346) 
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A  REPORT  ON  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  SUGAR  CANE  TECHNOLOGISTS1 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Plant  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,   and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  report  on  the  Eighth  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  has 
been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  The 
triennial  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  British  West  Indies  dur- 
ing the  period  April  13,  to  May  3, 
1953,  inclusive,  assembling  first  in 
Jamaica  for  a  tour  of  that  island, 
then  to  Barbados  for  the  business 
and  technical  sessions,  and  ending 
with  field  tours  of  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana.  Twenty-two  count- 
ries or  territories  were  represented 
by  delegates.,  in  addition  to  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies. 

Jamaica 

The  Congress  opened  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  April  13,  where  about 
165  delegates  had  assembled  during 
the  preceding  days.  Three  days 
were  spent  in  visiting  estates  on 
the  south  coast  of  that  island,  the 
field  delegates  going  to  Jamaica  Es- 
tates, Monymusk,  Caymanas  and 
Innswood,  while  factory  delegates 
went  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  New  Yar- 
mouth, in  addition  to  Monymusk 
and  Caymanas.  The  tours  were  made 
in  chartered  buses.  On  Thursday 
departure  was  made  for  the  north 
coast,  passing  through  historic 
Spanish  Town,  the  former  capital, 
enroute,  field  delegates  digressing 
for  a  visit  to  Worthy  Park  Estate 
in  its  mountain  setting,  and  then  on 
through  the  beautiful  Rio  Cobre 
gorge,  over  Mt.  Diablo  and  to  Tow- 
er Isle  for  lunch.  Late  afternoon 
found  the  delegates  arriving  at 
Montego  Bay  after  the  scenic  drive 
along  the  north  coast,  where  they 
were  quartered  in  various  resort 
hotels.  Hampden  Estate,  typical  of 
the  dry  unirrigated  north  coast  area, 
was  visited  on   Friday,  and   Frome, 


on  the  southwest  coast,  situated  in 
a  heavy  rainfall  area,  on  Saturday. 

For  the  1951  crop  Jamaica  had 
112,155  acres  in  cane,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 56,000  acres  were  under 
the  administration  of  23  estates, 
and  the  balance  on  small  farms. 
Acreage  for  the  1952  crop  had  in- 
creased to  121,762  acres.  Both  the 
acreage  in  cane  and  the  production 
of  sugar  have  about  doubled  since 
the  early  1940's.  Production  in 
1952  was  2,468,902  long  tons  of 
cane  and  269,531  tons  of  96°  sugar. 
The  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
was  28.3  long  tons  and  of  sugar  3.29 
tons. 

Some  17,000  small  farmers  pro- 
duce about  one-third  of  the  island's 
output  of  sugar.  The  size  of  their 
holdings  varies  greatly — in  1951, 
2640  farmers  supplied  less  than  5 
tons  of  cane,  6420  produced  from  5 
to  20  tons,  while  only  48  produced 
from  500  to  1000  tons,  and  117 
produced  over  1000  tons.  Average 
yields  from  5.7  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  for  those  delivering  less  than 
5  tons,  to  17.6  tons  per  acre  for 
those  producing  over  500  tons. 

Rainfall  on  the  island  is  determin- 
ed by  the  physical  features  and  var- 
ies from  an  annual  average  of  about 
45  inches  per  year  in  portions  of  the 
south,  where  irrigation  is  practiced; 
59-64  inches  in  other  sections,  and 
up  to  75-85  inches  in  the  wetter 
areas.  Temperatures  are  equable 
throughout  the  year,  variations  be- 
ing determined  principally  by  dif- 
ferences in  elevation.  Average  mean 
temperatures  vary  from  the  low  to 
mid  70's  for  coastal  estates,  the  low 
to  mid  50's  in  winter  at  the  higher 
elevations  where  cane  is  grown,  and 
the  mid  to  high  60's  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 
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The  soils  of  Jamaica  vary  widely 
in  composition  and  texture.  On  the 
whole,  those  observed  on  the  tour 
were  more  comparable  to  the  heav- 
ier soils  in  Louisiana  than  to  our 
lighter  sandy  soils.  Cultivation  prac- 
tices also  vary  widely  with  soils  and 
rainfall.  Flat  cultivation  is  practic- 
ed under  dry,  non-irrigated  condi- 
tions. Beds  or  banks  similar  to  the 
Louisiana  system  are  used  in  some 
areas  of  medium  rainfall,  while 
cambered  beds  are  used  for  heavy 
clay  soils  in  the  high  rainfall  areas. 
Land  preparation  is  mechanized  and 
consists  as  a  rule  of  knifing  to  about 
18  inches  with  Killefer  or  similar 
equipment.  Disc  harrows  are  used 
for  preparing  the  seed  bed. 

Filter  press  mud  is  returned  to 
the  land,  particularly  to  phosphate 
deficient  soils.  It  is  applied  at  rates 
of  20  to  40  tons  per  acre,  usually 
to  plant  cane  before  the  fields  are 
harrowed.  Excess  bagasse  is  being 
used  for  reclaiming  heavy,  margi- 
nal lands  and  is  harrowed  in  at 
rates  of  20  to  50  tons  per  acre  be- 
fore planting.  On  these  lands,  filter 
press  mud  is  also  incorporated  to 
supply  nitrogen. 

Planting  is  done  by  hand.  The 
seed  cane  is  pre-cut  into  3-eye  pieces 
and  carried  to  the  field  in  baskets 
where  it  is  distributed  along  the 
row.  Each  seed  piece  is  inserted 
into  a  hole  made  with  a  pick  or 
similar  tool,  the  angle  and  depth  of 
placement  depending  on  soil  and 
moisture  conditions.  Generally,  the 
pieces  are  stagged  on  both  sides  of 
the  furrow,  but  mechanization  of 
plant  cane  cultivation  is  leading  to 
straight  line  planting.  If  gaps  in 
the  stand  occur  they  are  filled  in 
about  six  weeks  after  planting. 

Cultivation  of  plant  cane  varies 
with  the  general  cultivation  system. 
Where  flat  cultivation  is  practiced, 
the  cane  is  dirted  twice  by  horse 
plows  or  hand  hoes.  On  the  Louis- 
iana type  beds,  weeding  and  dirting 
to  maintain  the  beds  are  performed 
with  Farmall  equipment  and  high 
clearance  tractors.  On  cambered 
beds  either  hand  hoe  or  mechanical 


cultivation  is  practiced.  There  is 
similar  variation  in  cultivation  of 
stubbles.  Cane  is  not  burned  at 
harvest  and  trash  conservation  is 
practiced.  Under  dry  conditions 
with  flat  cultivation  the  trash  may 
be  left  distributed  on  the  ground 
and  there  is  no  cultivation  other 
than  a  hand  weeding;  or  it  may  be 
placed  in  alternate  rows  and  the 
cleared  rows  cultivated  by  horse 
plows;  or  accumulated  in  every 
sixth  row  and  then  redistributed 
after  cultivation  of  the  cleared 
area.  Trash  may  be  similarly  hand- 
led where  the  bed  system  is  used. 
On  cambered  beds  rotary  hoes  are 
used  to  incorporate  the  trash,  or  it 
may  be  placed  in  rows  and  the  cane 
given  a  hand  forking.  In  some  areas 
no  cultivation  of  stubble  is  practiced 
other  than  pulling  the  trash  away 
from  the  stools  of  cane.  Generally, 
two  ratoon  or  stubble  crops  are 
obtained. 

Fertilizer  needs  are  determined 
by  intensive  field  exeriments,  and 
applications  vary  widely  with  condi- 
tions. The  principal  need  is  for 
nitrogen  supplied  from  ammonium 
sulfate.  It  is  applied  to  plant  cane 
about  6  weeks  after  planting,  and 
to  stubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
after  the  trash  has  been  "rowed"; 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  trash  where 
this  is  left  undisturbed.  200  to  400 
pounds  are  applied  to  plant  cane 
and  400-600  pounds  to  stubbles.  The 
use  of  potash  has  increased  greatly 
in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  the 
need  shown  by  field  experiments, 
and  35  percent  of  estate-owned  land 
now  receives  potash.  A  much  small- 
er acreage  receives  phosphorus. 

Cutting  and  loading  are  hand  op- 
erations, generally  on  a  task  basis. 
Hauling  is  done  in  vehicles  varying 
from  oxen  or  horse-drawn  carts  to 
tractor  trailers.  The  cane  is  hand 
cleaned  and  is  virtually  trash  free. 
One  delegate  remarked  that  every 
stalk  going  to  the  mills  in  Jamaica 
appeared  to  have  been  "simonized". 

The  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation of  Jamaica  maintains  a  re- 
search  department   controlled    by   a 
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committee  appointed  by  the  direct- 
ors of  the  association,  on  which  sit 
representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Argiculture,  the  Cane  Farmers' 
Association,  and  the  sugar  estates. 
The  professional  staff  consists  of  a 
director,  statistician-agronomist, 
physicist-agronomist,  botanist,  and 
a  chemist,  in  addition  to  field  of- 
ficers and  laboratory  and  clerical  as- 
sistants. This  department  intro- 
duces and  tests  new  varieties  of 
cane  for  adaptability  to  the  various 
sections  of  the  island,  conducts  di- 
sease resistance  tests,  studies  ferti- 
lizer and  cultural  practices,  makes 
chemical  and  physical  studies  of  the 
soils,  the  use  of  irrigation  water, 
and  collects,  analyses  and  distri- 
butes to  the  industry  data  relative 
to  the  production  and  milling  of 
sugarcane.  Its  variety  program  has 
recently  been  expanded  to  include 
receipt  of  "fuzz"  or  true  seed  from 
the  central  breeding  station  in  Bar- 
bados, in  addition  to  cuttings  of 
selections  made  there.  It  is  con- 
templated that  from  20-30,000  seed- 
lings per  year  will  eventually  be 
handled  in  this  program.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  the  research  department  is 
evident  throughout  the  island  and 
has  undoubtedly  played  an  import- 
ant role  in  the  increasing  production 
of  sugar  which  has  occurred  since 
the  department  was  created.  The 
operating  budget  of  the  department 
is   approximately   $78,000   per  year. 

Barbados 

The  delegates  were  moved  by 
chartered  planes  from  Jamaica  to 
Barbados  on  April  19,  in  the  largest 
civilian  airlift  ever  undertaken  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  This  difficult 
job  was  handled  with  military  pre- 
cision. The  following  week  was 
spent  on  the  island  of  Barbados, 
with  the  period  April  20-24,  inclu- 
sive, devoted  to  plenary  sessions  of 
the  Congress  and  the  presentation  of 
technical  papers  at  the  various  sec- 
tion meetings.  Well  over  200  dele- 
gates attended  these  meetings.  Of 
principal    general    interest    was    the 


acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the 
Indian  delegation  to  hold  the  Ninth 
Congress  in  India  in  1956. 

Barbados  has  slightly  under  45,- 
000  acres  in  sugarcane,  of  which 
roughly  three-fourths  are  operated 
'by  estates.  There  are  24  factories 
which  processed  156,000  long  tons 
of  cane  in  1952.  Average  production 
was  3.75  tons  of  sugar  per  acre, 
which  is  exceeded  only  by  St.  Kitts 
in  the  British  West  Indies. 

A  feature  of  the  tour  of  this  is- 
land was  the  visit  to  the  Central 
Sugar  Cane  Breeding  Station  which 
breeds  new  varieties  for  all  of  the 
British  Caribbean  sugar-producing 
territories,  as  well  as  certain  other 
Caribbean  countries.  All  of  these 
areas  contribute  financially  to  the 
support  of  the  station.  The  breed- 
ing material  comprises  some  400 
parent  varieties.  From  30-35,000 
seedlings  are  produced  annually  for 
planting  out  locally,  and  in  addi- 
tion, fuzz  is  supplied  to  the  research 
department  of  the  Sugar  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Jamaica  for 
testing  there,  as  mentioned  earlier. 
Similar  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  British  Guiana.  In  view 
of.  the  absence  of  major  diseases 
in  Barbados,  disease  resistance  tests 
are  no  longer  conducted  there.  Leaf 
scald  resistance  is  determined  in 
British  Guiana,  the  only  part  of  the 
Caribbean  area  where  this  disease 
is  known  to  occur,  while  mosaic  re- 
sistance tests  are  conducted  in  Ja- 
maica, the  only  one  of  the  British 
West  Indian  territories  where  this 
disease  is  still  of  major  importance. 
The  Houma  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  co- 
operates with  the  Barbados  breeding 
station  in  testing  their  varieties 
for  mosaic  resistance. 

Climatic  conditions  are  very  fav- 
orable for  the  flowering  of  sugar- 
cane and  setting  seed  in  Barbados, 
and  little  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  making  desired  parental  combin- 
ations each  year.  Strong  winds  pre- 
sent some  difficulty  but  their  effect 
is  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  breed- 
ing "lantern",  developed  at  the  sta- 
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tion  in  1925.  This  consists  of  a 
rectangular  wooden  frame  2  x2  feet 
at  the  top  by  about  4x4  feet  at 
the  base,  the  top  SV2  feet  of  which 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  glass, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  cheesecloth, 
which  permits  ventilation.  The  lan- 
tern is  placed  over  the  female  arrow 
and  the  pollen  from  the  male  ar- 
row is  dusted  over  it  daily  by  hand 
during  the  appropriate  period. 

One  has  only  to  tour  any  of  the 
British  West  Indies  to  appreciate 
the  influence  of  the  Barbados  breed- 
ing station  on  the  sugarcane  agricul- 
ture of  the  area.  "B."  varieties  oc- 
cupy approximately  84  percent  of 
the  acreage  in  Jamaica,  75  percent 
in  British  Guiana  (1951),  99  per- 
cent in  Barbados,  and  98  percent  in 
Trinidad.  Some  general  purpose 
canes  have  been  developed,  while 
others  are  adapted  only  to  localized 
conditions.  B.  34104  has  found  wid- 
est utilization,  and  is  still  the  lead- 
ing variety  in  British  Guiana,  al- 
though it  is  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  others  because  of  its  susceptibil- 
ity to  leaf  scald  disease.  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  being  replaced  by  varie- 
ties more  resistant  to  mosaic.  B. 
37161  leads  in  Barbados  and  Ja- 
maica, while  this  variety,  together 
with  B.  37172,  are  the  leading 
canes  in  Trinidad. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  an  exchange  arrange- 
ment with  the  Barbados  station 
whereby  its  best  selections  are  re- 
ceived regularly  for  testing  in  this 
country.  While  these  are  introduced 
primarily  for  trial  as  potential 
breeding  canes,  their  possible  com- 
mercial adaptability  is  also  deter- 
mined. Thus  far,  however,  none  of 
the  B.  varieties  has  shown  commer- 
cial promise  for  the  mainland 
United  States  areas. 

Trinidad 

Following  the  week  in  Barbados, 
the  delegates  were  again  transferred 
by  charter  planes  from  that  island 
to  Trinidad  on  April  26,  where  the 
period    April    27-29    was    spent    in 


tours.  Visits  were  made  to  Bre- 
chin Castle,  Orange  Grove,  Wood- 
ford Lodge,  Ste.  Madeleine  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture. 

Trinidad  has  approximately  83,- 
000  acres  of  sugarcane,  with  7  es- 
tates and  some  10,000  small  farm- 
ers. Total  production  in  1952  was 
137,365  long  tons  of  sugar,  and  the 
average  yield  for  the  island  (estates 
only)  was  2.90  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

The  sugarcane  area  occupies  two 
well  defined  regions  of  the  island, 
the  western  portions  of  a  northern 
and  a  southern  basin.  The  northern 
area  consists  of  a  lowlying  plain, 
generally  between  50  and  100  feet 
above  sea  level,  while  the  southern 
area  consists  of  low  undulating 
hills,  generally  below  250  feet  ele- 
vation. The  soils  of  the  northern 
area  are  alluvial  deposits,  while 
those  of  the  southern  area  are 
nearly  all  sedimentary  clays.  Rain- 
fall averages  about  65-70  inches  per 
year,  divided  into  well  defined  wet 
and  dry  seasons.  Harvesting  is 
done  during  the  dry  season  of  Jan- 
uary to  May,  and  planting  during 
the  wet  season. 

Drainage  is  of  prime  importance 
and  on  the  plains  areas  cambered 
beds  24  feet  wide  are  employed.  In 
the  undulating  areas,  a  contour  sys- 
tem is  used.  The  soils  are  generally 
difficult  to  work  and  require  heavy 
duty  tillage  implements  pulled  by 
tractors  of  higher  power  than  nor- 
mal. Mechanical  land  preparation, 
done  during  the  dry  season,  leaves 
the  soil  in  rather  large  lumps,  but 
these  weather  and  tilth  improves 
with  the  onset  of  the  rains. 

Cane  is  burned  prior  to  cutting 
and  is  hand  cut  and  loaded.  Haul- 
ing varies  from  buffalo  or  mule- 
drawn  carts  to  tractor  trailer  com- 
binations. Animal-drawn  carts  are 
commonly  used  for  hauling  cane 
from  the  field  to  railway  loading 
stations,  or  by  small  farmers,  di- 
rectly to  the  mills. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  dele- 
gates was  the  visit  to  the  Imperial 
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College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  at 
St.  Augustine,  near  Port-of-Spain. 
Founded  in  1921,  this  is  the  only 
center  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  post-graduate  training  in  tropi- 
cal agriculture  and  related  sciences, 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  world.  All 
graduates  recruited  to  serve  as  ag- 
ricultural officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  all  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  other  dependencies 
in  the  tropics  normally  spend  at 
least  one  year  at  the  college  before 
taking  up  their  duties.  All  Colonial 
Governments  and  the  Imperial 
Treasury  contribute  towards  its  in- 
come. While  teaching  is  principally 
at  the  post-graduate  level,  under- 
graduate courses  are  also  offered, 
primarily  for  West  Indian  students. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  about  80 
students.  Major  emphasis  is  given 
to  sugar  in  both  its  production  and 
fabrication  aspects,  cocoa,  bananas 
and  cotton,  and  to  studies  of  soils. 

The  college  is  located  on  a  spac- 
ious campus  of  84  acres,  with  ex- 
cellent physical  facilities.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  main  or  ad- 
ministration building,  biological 
science,  soils  and  chemistry,  a  model 
sugar  factory,  and  a  laboratory  for 
sugar  technological  research.  Some 
300  acres  of  farm  land  for  expan- 
sion of  field  work  have  recently 
been  acquired.  The  sugarcane  quar- 
antine station  for  the  British  West 
Indies  is  also  located  at  the  college. 

The  writer  did  not  make  the  Con- 
gress tour  of  British  Guiana,  but 
knows  from  a  previous  visit  to  that 
colony  that  the  delegates  found 
much  of  interest  in  its  unique  sys- 
tem of  sugarcane  agriculture. 

Some  General  Points  of  Interest 

The  total  area  of  sugarcane  in  the 
British  West  Indies  (including  Brit- 
ish Guiana  but  not  British  Hon- 
duras) in  1952  was  365,968  acres. 
Total  production  of  96°  sugar  in 
that  year  was  907,866  long  tons,  of 
which  122,883  tons  were  consumed 
locally.  Average  production  of  sugar 
per  acre  for  all  of  these  territories 


was  2.89  long  tons  for  the  harvested 
acreage.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  approximately  10  percent  in  the 
acreage  in  cane  since  1950. 

Farmers'  cane  is  purchased  by 
the  mills  with  the  price  based  on 
sucrose  content.  The  actual  price 
paid  varies  considerably  depending 
on  the  degree  of  assistance  afforded 
to  the  farmers  by  the  manufacturer 
in  harvesting,  processing,  and  mar- 
keting. It  was  of  interest  to  note  in 
a  purchase  contract  in  Trinidad,! 
where  pre-harvest  burning  is  prac-, 
ticed,  that  "there  is  no  obligation 
to  accept  burnt  canes  after  3  days", 
or  "poor  canes"  which  include 
"stale  or  immature  canes,  or  those 
delivered  with  tops,  roots  or  trash."! 

Several  diseases  of  sugarcane  oc- 
cur in  the  British  West  Indies,  but 
only    leaf   scald    in    British    Guiana 
and  mosaic  in  Jamaica  are  consid- 
ered of  major  economic  importance. 
Chlorotic     streak     is     prevalent     in 
some    areas    and    doubtless    causes 
some  loss,  as  does  the  leaf  disease, 
eye    spot,    under    some    local    condi- 
tions.   Studies  are  under  way  to  de- 
termine  whether   the   ratoon    stunt- 
ing disease,  now  known  to  occur  ini 
continental  United  States,  and  symp-| 
toms  of  which  have  been   observedjl 
in  at  least  two  Caribbean  countries,;! 
is     present     in     the     British     West!] 
Indies. 

The  most  destructive  insect  pests' 
of    sugarcane    in    the    British    West! 
Indies    are   the    small    moth   borers.U 
Diatraea  saccharalis,  impersonatellan 
and  canella,  and  the  large  moth  bor-jj 
er  Castnia  licus  that  tunnel  in  the  I 
stalk;   the    root    stalk   weevil    borerl 
Diaprepes  sp.,  the  cotton  stalk  wee-U 
vil    borer    Metamasius,    and    white  i 
grubs   that   attack  the   base   of   the 
stalk  and  the  roots;  the  froghoppei 
Tomaspis    sp.    that    causes    "hopper 
burn",    and    aphids    that    transmit 
mosaic.    Termites,  mealybugs,  yellovJ 
aphids,  army- worms,  and  cutworms  ' 
also  cause  serious  damage.   Although 
there   is   continuous   development   oi 
the   sugarcane   borer,   Diatraea  sac-a 
charalis,    throughout    the    year    the' 
average    infestation    is    surprisingly 
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low,  being  less  than  half  of  what  it 
is  in  Louisiana.  This  low  infesta- 
tion is  believed  to  be  due  to  control 
by  its  natural  enemies  among  which 
the  most  important  are  the  egg 
parasites  Tricho  gramma  minutum 
and  Telenomus  alecto,  and  the  larval 
parasites  Lixophage  diatraeae,  Met- 
agonistylum  minense,  Paratheresia 
claripalpis,  and  Agathis  stigmatera. 
Two  relatively  new  pests  of  sugar- 
cane that  are  doing  intensive  dam- 
age in  localized  areas  are  the  ter- 
mite, Heterotemes  cardini  and  a  tiny 
mealybug  belonging  to  the  sub-fam- 
ily Rhizoecinae.  Mr.  William  J. 
Luke,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Louisiana 
reports  the  termite  causing  serious 
injury  to  700  acres  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  It  attacks  seed  pieces  and 
standing  cane  of  both  plant  and 
stubble  crops.  Fortunately  it  can 
be  controlled  with  aldrin  applied  to 
the  soil.  The  mealybug  which  is 
attended  by  ants,  Acrophyga  sp., 
completely  destroys  the  cane  root 
system. 

I  feel  confident  in  saying  that 
all  delegates  left  the  Congress  im- 
pressed with  the  extremely  fine  job 
of  organization  that  was  done  by 
thte  Congress  Committee  and  their 
associates.  This  committee  consist- 
ed of  Sir  John  Saint,  Barbados, 
General  Chairman  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Follett-Smith,  British 
Guiana,  Mr.  G.  F.  Clarke,  Jamaica, 
and  Mr.  Keith  McCowan,  Trinidad, 
General  Secretary  -  Treasurer.  No 
less  impressive  was  the  hospitality 
of  our  hosts,  shown  not  only  at 
every  turn  during  the  daily  con- 
duct of  the  tours,  but  in  the  bounti- 
ful luncheons  spread  before  us  at 
the  mid-day  stops,  and  at  the  de- 
lightful evening  parties.  The  dele- 
gates were  honored  in  each  of  the 
islands  visited  by  being  received  or 
addressed  by  the  respective  Gover- 
nors. 

In  the  renewal  of  old  and  the  for- 
mation of  new  friendships,  in  the 
stimulation  provided  by  the  techni- 
cal discussions,  and  in  the  broaden- 
ing of  viewpoints  gained  from  the 
contact  with  the  sugarcane  agricul- 


ture of  another  part  of  the  world, 
the  Eighth  Congress  fulfulled  the 
traditions  of  the  Society,  and  placed 
a  guidepost  along  the  road  of  in- 
ternational good  will  which  could 
doubtless  be  profitably  followed  by 
many  other  international  organiza- 
tions. 

1  The  factual  data  included  in  this  report  were^ob- 
tained  from  "An  Introduction  to  the  Sugar  Cane  Agricul- 
ture of  Jamaica",  by  R.  F.  Innes,  (presented  at  the  Con- 
gress), and  from  the  various  handbooks  and  pamphlets 
distributed  to  the  delegates. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  336) 
more    uniform    plant     and     stubble 
cane    stands   than   the    conventional 
planting  system  and  at  no  greater 
cost  to  him. 

One  reason  for  larger  yields  on 
small  farms  can  be  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  greater  care  given  the 
planting  operation  on  small  farms 
where  family  labor  is  used  to  do 
the  planting.  The  family  labor 
knows  that  gaps  and  poor  planting 
will  result  in  lower  yields. 

The  July  15,  1953  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  carried  an  article 
entitled  Soil  Treatment  With  Chlor- 
dane  Increases  Yields  Of  Sugarcane 
by  Ralph  Mathes,  J.  W.  Ingram, 
W.  E.  Haley,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier, 
U.S.D.A.,  and  A.  L.  Dugas  and  E. 
J.  Concienne,  of  L.S.U.,  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  results  obtained 
by  dusting  seed  cane  in  the  open 
furrow  with  chlordane  at  the  time 
of  planting.  If  this  article  was  over- 
looked, you  will  find  it  worth  your 
time  to  refer  back  to  our  last  issue 
and  read  the  article. 


An  acre  of  sugar  cane  or  beet 
produces  enough  calories  to  supply 
2,500   people   with   their   full   quota 

for  a  day. 

*  *     * 

The  amount  of  energy  fixed  an- 
nually in  the  sugar  manufactured 
by  plants  is  equivalent  to  300  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal. 

*  *     * 

Our  basic  fuels,  coal  and  petro- 
leum, were  originally  sugar  created 
in  the  leaves  of  plants  millions  of 
years  ago. 
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BRIEF 

(Continued  from  page  339) 
committee  desires  to  give  this  mat- 
ter its  full  consideration  prior  to 
the  hearing-  with  respect  to  the  1954 
crop.  Adjustments  will  be  recom- 
mended at  the  1954  hearing  if  the 
proposed  study  indicates  they  are 
justified. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  1952 
Determination  would  afford  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  1953  crop. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  1953  Determination 
of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  be 
similar  to  the  1952  Determination, 
except  that  the  pricing  period  be 
intended  to  include  the  month  of 
February  1954. 

The  committee  further  recom- 
mends, in  order  that  proper  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  the  sugar 
cane  purity  factor  table,  that  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration compile  and  make  available 
to  this  committee,  as  well  as  to  any 
other  interested  parties,  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  the  1954  fair  price 
hearing,  all  data  with  respect  to 
purity-sucrose  relationship,  based  on 
the  results  of  each  of  the  five  crops 
1949  to  1953,  inclusive. 

To  conclude  this  testimony,  the 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Louisi- 
ana growers  and  processors,  desires 
to  again  make  vigorous  protest  with 
regard  to  the  raw  sugar  prices  that 
have  prevailed  during  recent  years. 
We  again  urgently  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  Section  201  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  so  as  to  achieve 
and  maintain  the  relationship  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  between  the  price  of  sugar 
and  the  general  cost  of  living  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Consumers  Price  In- 
dex published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  is  essential  in  order 
to  preserve  the  welfare  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, including  growers,  process- 
ors and  labor. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  335) 
ers    welcome    constructive    criticism 
and   any   practical   suggestions   that!; 
might  lead  to   the   improvement   in|| 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  em-! 
ployees.   Any  violations  of  the  Sugar 
Act  or  determinations  issued  there-1 
under    should    be    eliminated.      Any; 
illegal,    unfair    or    improper    treat- 1 
ment    of    employees    should    not    bei; 
countenanced     under     any     circum 
stances.    This  is  the  sincere  attitude1 
of    the    Labor     Committee    of    the 
American    Sugar    Cane   League   and 
the    growers    it    represents.      How- 
ever,   just    as    sincerely,    we    deeply 
resent  untruthful   and   unwarranted' 
libelous    and    slanderous    statements 
which  are  made  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    provoking    unrest    and    en- 
couraging hostility  of  employees 
against  their  employers." 

A  Brief  Summary 

The  Hearing  started  late.  It 
rained  so  hard  the  Government  men 
were  delayed  on  the  way.  Nobody 
cared,  however,  because  sugarcane 
loves  rain  and  when  the  canes  are 
happy,  so  are  we. 

The  Grand  Theater  was  full  of 
farmers  from  all  sections  of  the 
sugar  district — and  other  folks  from 
other  places. 

A  hundred  or  more  negro  field 
workers  were  present  along  with 
labor  organizers  Hassiwar  and 
Cooper;  three  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Loyola  University,  and  two 
women,  (one  of  them  colored)  who 
said  they  represented  over  500,000; 
women  from  the  New  Orleans  area. I 

The  staff  of  the  American  Sugar) 
Cane  League  was  out  in  force  and| 
R.  J.  Badeaux,  Jr.  was  there  repre- 
senting the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau. 

The  meeting  started  about  ten- 
thirty.  Mr.  Badeaux  suggested  that 
the  subject  of  Fair  Prices  be  con-j 
sidered  first.  Nobody  objected,  so 
Mr.  Legendre  read  the  fair  price 
brief  of  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee. The  Government  men  asked 
a  few  questions  and  Mr.  Legendre'sl 
job  was  done. 
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Mr.  Badeaux  read  a  short  brief 
for  the  Farm  Bureau  endorsing  the 
recommendation  of  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  purity  table.  By 
eleven-thirty  the  Fair  Price  hearing 
was  over. 

Your  League's  attorney  suggested 
a  recess  for  lunch  before  the  labor 
part  of  the  hearing  started  but  Mr. 
Greenwood  apparently  wasn't  hun- 
gry, so  he  ruled  against  this. 

Dr.  Efferson  took  the  stand.  His 
brief  dealt  with  the  cost  studies 
conducted  by  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. The  Government  men  asked 
him  a  few  questions.  There  were  no 
questions  from  the  audience. 

Mr.  Greenwood  must  have  been 
hungry  too  by  this  time  because  he 
called  a  recess  and  everybody 
dashed  out  of  the  Theater  to  beat 
the  other  fellow  to  lunch. 

The  hearing  reconvened  at  one- 
thirty  and  Mr.  Barker  read  his 
brief. 

Mr.  Badeaux  took  the  stand  to 
endorse  the  League's  labor  brief  and 
called  on  various  Parish  Chairman 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  who  also  en- 
dorsed the  brief.  Then  labor  or- 
ganizer Hassiwar  took  the  stand. 

At  this  point  our  man  with  the 
camera,  Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  take  a  picture, 
so  he  moved  in  and  focused  his  ma- 
chine on  Mr.  Hassiwar.  That  gen- 
tleman was  engrossed  in  the  state- 
ment he  was  about  to  read  and 
acted  like  he  didn't  know  Lloyd 
wanted  to  take  his  picture.  This 
annoyed  our  man  with  the  camera 
so  he  stomped  his  foot  and  when  it 
hit  the  floor  everybody  in  the  place 
jumped  like  a  shot  had  been  fired. 


Hassiwar  did  likewise  and  Lloyd  got 
his  picture.  There  are  tricks  in 
every  trade. 

The  first  few  paragraphs  of  the 
Hassiwar  brief  followed  the  same 
old  labor  organizer  pattern.  He  de- 
cried the  "deplorable"  condition  of 
the  working  people  and  stuck  pretty 
close  to  the  usual  line.  Then  he 
jumped  the  track. 

He  made  the  amazing  statement 
that  folks  who  own  small  farms  are 
really  only  fieldhands  and  that  they 
should  be  organized  with  his  labor- 
ers. This  was  a  completely  new 
twist. 

Following  Hassiwar  on  the  stand 
came  a  man  from  New  Orleans  who 
made  a  ringing  speech  about  uplift- 
ing the  plantation  workers ;  then  the 
colored  woman  from  New  Orleans 
took  the  stand  and  complained  about 
inadequate  housing,  and  the  nerve- 
racking  sound  of  rain  on  a  tin  roof; 
and,  following  her,  a  strange  econo- 
mist from  Loyola  University  read  a 
prepared  statement  that  said  Dr.  Ef- 
ferson's  cost  studies  were  not  what 
they  should  be. 

This  raised  the  blood  pressure  of 
the  Doctor  from  L.S.U.,  who  is  a 
nationally  recognized  authority  on 
cost  studies,  and  a  lively  argument 
was  developing  when  Mr.  Green- 
wood intervened. 

Labor  organizer  Cooper  was 
sworn  in  and  he  endorsed  the  testi- 
mony of  his  fellow  worker  Hassi- 
war. 

Mr.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
was  next  and  he  ably  refuted  some 
uncomplimentary  remarks  the  labor 
leaders  had  made  about  your 
League.  This  about  wound  up  the 
hearing. 


mom  sreet,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 
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SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 
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a  division  of 
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Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc 


P..O,  &ox  JG30,  New  Orleans,  USA 


WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch -bank  burn- 
ing. Burner  unit  is 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS    14,   MINNESOTA 
Representative  in   Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.       new  Orleans  9,  la. 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1952 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert  and  Rouby  J.  Matherne,  Research  Agronomists,  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Yield  tests  of  sugarcane  varieties 
to  determine  comparative  produc- 
tion of  cane  and  available  sugar 
were  conducted  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing 1952  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  methods  described  in  previous 
reports  (4)  (5).  Promising  unre- 
leased  varieties  are  compared 
with  important  commercial  varieties 
at  a  number  of  locations  considered 
representative  of  the  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane district.  The  usual  close  co- 
operation between  agronomists  of 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  continued 
as  in  the  past,  in  which  periodic  ex- 
change of  information  and  observa- 
tion of  varietal  performance  results 
in  more  critical  evaluation  of  var- 
ieties. During  the  past  year  the  con- 
tinued good  performance  of  C.  P. 
44/101  on  all  soil  types,  the  promis- 
ing showing  of  N.  Co.  310  in  plant 
cane  tests,  and  the  relatively  high 
sucrose  content  of  C.  P.  48/103, 
were  of  special  interest. 

Weather   Conditions 

Following  the  severe  cold  weather 
early  in  the  harvest  season  that 
damaged  the  1951  cane  crop,  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring  was  unusually  mild.  A  low 
temperature  of  32°  F.  was  recorded 
at  Houma  on  January   11,  and  33° 


F.  on  February  27,  1952.  The  grow- 
ing cane  crop  was  not  damaged  in 
either  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma, 
or  in  most  of  the  sugar  district,  but 
with  relatively  cool  weather  in  early 
spring,  growth  was  not  as  rapid  as 
would  be  expected  in  the  absence 
of  killing  freezes. 

Table  1  shows  that  rainfall  was 
adequate  and  reasonably  well  dis- 
tributed during  the  growing  season 
over  most  of  the  sugar  district. 
Levert-St.  John,  with  only  0.9  inch 
of  rain  during  June,  and  Alma, 
Houma,  and  Raceland,  with  1.40, 
1.68,  and  1.75  inches,  respectively, 
were  notable  exceptions.  Very  little 
rain  was  recorded  at  Alma  during 
August  and  September.  On  the 
whole,  the  season  was  very  favor- 
able until  October  when  no  rain  fell 
in  the  sugar  district  of  Louisiana. 
Growing  cane  was  greatly  affected 
and  fall  plant  cane  was  damaged  in 
many  cases,  resulting  in  poor  stands. 
Rainfall  deficiencies  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter,  while  damaging 
fall  plant  cane  and  retarding  ma- 
turity of  mill  cane,  favored  field 
operations  and  made  it  possible  to 
harvest  the  crop  with  much  less  ex- 
pense than  is  the  case  in  seasons  of 
excessive  rainfall. 

On  October  29  and  30,  tempera- 
tures dropped  to  27  degrees  at  Alma 


Table  1.     Monthly  rainfall  at  cooperative  variety  test  stations  during  1952. 

Station 

Monthly  rainfall  durin 

g  1051  (Inches) 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Total 

2.40 
2.37 
1 .  95 
0.02 
1 .  Of) 
1.10 
1.06 
4 .  65 
0.07 
5.18 
4.02 

0.9.r) 
0 .  35 

10.30 
7 .  35 
7.15 
8.60 

10.02 
9.55 
9.78 
6.93 
4  .  37 

6.  Of) 
9.93 
4.60 
2.13 
4.01 
4.80 
4.21 
5.60 
3.96 
7.32 
3 .  70 

3.50 
3.27 
4.95 
8.16 
7.07 
6.70 
4.36 
2.63 
4.94 
3.41 
3 .  SO 

5.85 
3.47 
6.00 
5.45 
7.10 
6.90 
10.40 
5.90 
7.90 
2.72 
3 .  S3 

4.35 
1 .  75 
4.10 
5 .  80 
0.00 
1.40 
2.21 
4.35 
3.01 
1.68 
0.05 

8.28 
5.81 
10.00 
10.20 
9.42 
8.30 
6.00 
7.05 
6.21 
6.75 
8 .  56 

5.93 
4.40 
2.60 
7.40 
6.09 
1.10 
3.01 
6 .  35 
4.53 
6.27 
7.21 

6.20 
6.95 
2 .  35 
2.70 
3.56 
1.40 
2.58 
5.90 
2.31 
7.77 
5.65 

0 
0 
0 

o 

0    I 
0     ! 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4.07 

2.07 
2.18 
3.10 
3.00 
4.67 
5.40 
3.16 
1.00 
3.14 
2.16 
3.76 

5 .  60 
8.15 
5.50 
5.90 
6.51 
6.70 
5.95 
4.80 
6.14 
5.80 
4.  SI 

61  08 

Raceland 

Oaklawn 

57.63 
55.45 
59 .  10 

Levert-St.  John 

Alma 

Bon  Becour 

Clovelly 

Elm  Hall 

57.54 
52.40 
53.95 
58.68 
52.89 

Houma 

Normal  for  Houma 

55.99 

59.92 
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Plantation,  some  places  in  the  far 
western  area,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Houma;  consequently,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  harvest  all  tests  at  Alma  on 
November  4  in  order  to  prevent 
losses.  Tests  at  the  other  stations 
were  harvested  later  with  no  appar- 
ent damage. 

Experimental  Technique 

For  measuring  comparative  var- 
ietal yields  use  is  made  of  1/40-acre 
plots  arranged  in  the  conventional 
checkerboard  design  as  described 
previously  (5).  Several  commer- 
cial varieties  are  used  as  checks 
in  order  to  have  as  broad  a  base  as 
possible  in  evaluating  the  unreleas- 
ed  varieties. 

In  routine  work  samples  of  cane 
taken  from  each  plot  are  milled 
in  a  single  operation  giving  approxi- 
mately 60%  juice  extraction  with 
Co.  281.  Calculated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  are  based  on  the 
Winter-C  a  r  p-Geerligs  formula  ac- 
cording to  the  method  described  by 
Arceneaux  (2)  with  milling  and  re- 
covery factors  for  Co.  281  taken  as 
follows:  Normal  juice  extraction — 
76% ;  reduction  factor  for  Brix — 
.985;  reduction  factor  for  percent 
sucrose— .970 ;  B.H.E.— 100%.  The 
material  on  which  these  millability 
factors  are  based  consists  of  fresh, 
hand  cut  and  stripped  cane  which  is 
admittedly  not  comparable  to  com- 
mercial cane  as  milled  by  sugarcane 
factories  in  Louisiana.  It  is  believed 
however,    that,    although    the    over- 


all values  are  generally  above  actual 
commercial  sugar  recoveries,  rela- 
tive values  given  are  representative 
and  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the 
performance  of  the  different  var- 
ieties are  more  accurate  than  a 
single  value  for  all  varieties.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  millability 
factor  for  variety  C.  P.  36/105  is 
.98  and  for  Co.  290  1.06,  so  that  at 
the  same  crusher  juice  analysis  Co. 
290  may  be  expected  to  yield  8  to  9 
percent  more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.  P.  36/105. 

Tests  on  Light  Soils 

Tables  2,  3,  and  4,  give  results 
of  individual  tests  with  all  var- 
ieties at  the  six  locations  on  light 
soils  during  1952.  Comparative  var- 
ietal yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre  and  of  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  are  given  in  these 
tables.  The  following  tabulation  ex- 
tracted from  tables  2,  3,  and  4,  sum- 
marizes results  obtained  with  im- 
portant released  and  promising  un- 
released  varieties  from  plant  caner 
and  first  and  second  stubble  crops: 

C.  P.  44/101  was  again  the  out- 
standing commercial  variety  in  pro- 
duction of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 
It  averaged  17  and  23  percent,  re- 
spectively, better  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  than  C.  P.  44/155  and  C. 
P.  43/47,  the  two  nearest  competi- 
tors among  the  released  varieties, 
and  surpassed  C.  P.  36/105  by  36 
percent  in  this  respect.  C.  P.  44/ 
154,  released  for  commercial  produc- 


Pounds  of  sugar  per  acre* 

ALL  TESTS 

Variety- 

Plant  cane 

1st  stubble 

2nd  stubble 

Sugar  per  ton 

Sugar  per  acre 

Pounds 

%  of 
C.  P.  44/101 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29/116 

C.  P.  34/120._ 

C.  P.  36/13 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.  P.  43/47 

C.  P.  44/101 

C.  P.  44/154 

C.  P.  44/155 

C.  P.  45/184 

C.  P.  47/193 

C.  P.  48/103 

N.  Co.  310 

5035 
5333 

4S83 
5865 
4864 
5092 
6187 
5119 
5801 

5464 
5684 
6485 

4854 
5409 
5002 
4778 
4606 
5419 
6634 
5880 
5173 
5922 
6796 

3322 
3254 
2849 
3164 
3460 
3757 
4785 
4264 
4011 

180.1 
169.9 
205.0 
211.5 
191.6 
210.3 
204.5 
176.2 
212.1 
199.4 
219.9 
244.8 
212.4 

4404 
4665 
4245 
4602 
4310 
4756 
5869 
5088 
4995 

75 
79 
72 
78. 
73 
81 

100* 
87 
85 
89 
96 
92 

105 

*  From  an  analysis  of  variance  of  the  data  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  4,  it  is  indicated  that  differences  required  for  significance 
at  the  commonly  accepted  levels  of  significance,  i.  e.,  P  =  .05  and  .01,  based  on  the  variety  x  location  interaction  term, 
are  3  to  6  tons  of  cane  per  acre;  10-15  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane;  and  500  to  900  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 
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tion  in  1952,  and  recommended  for 
the  western  area  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict where  relative  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  are  generally  higher 
than  in  the  northern  or  eastern 
areas,  produced  highly  satisfactory 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  but  was  poor 
in  sucrose  quality.  Average  indicated 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  on  all 
light  soil  tests  for  C.  P.  44/154  were 
slightly  less  than  for  Co.  290,  but 
more  than  corresponding  yields  for 
C.  P.  29/116.  At  the  three  test  fields 
in  the  western  area,  Oaklawn,  Al- 
bania and  Levert-St.  John,  C.  P.  44/ 
101  and  C.  P.  44/154  produced  equal 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  in  plant  cane, 
first  and  second  stubble,  but  the  for- 
mer variety  surpassed  C.  P.  44/154 
by  16  percent  in  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre.  Rela- 
tive sugar  yields  obtained  with  C. 
P.  44/154  are  in  agreement  with 
results  of  tests  conducted  during 
the  period  1948-52,  where  it  equaled 
Co.  290  and  was  5  percent  above  C. 
P.  29/116  in  this  respect.  (Data  not 
shown.)  It  has  very  good  stubbling 
qualities  and  compares  favorably 
with  Co.  290  in  its  ability  to  shade 
the  row.  However,  the  stalks  are 
very  small  in  diameter.  The  var- 
iety is  ranked  equal  to  C.  P.  44/155 
in  its  adaptability  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  It  has  been  observed  to 
lodge  in  many  cases. 

C.  P.  43/47  produced  10  percent 
more  sugar  per  acre  than  C.  P.  36/ 
105  in  the  average  of  all  tests.  The 
latter  variety  surpassed  C.  P.  43/47 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  in  only 


three  of  the  seventeen  comparisons 
on  light  soils  during  1952.  C.  P. 
43/47,  however,  is  not  a  vigorous 
variety  and  often  suffers  during 
prolonged  periods  of  drought. 

C.  P.  36/13,  which  is  higher  in 
sucrose  and  earlier  in  maturity  than 
C.  P.  44/101,  gave  the  best  results 
at  Oaklawn  and  Alma  Plantations 
although  it  produced  highly  satis- 
factory yields  at  Bon  Secour  and 
Raceland.  Its  response  was  relative- 
ly poor  at  Levert-St.  John  and  Al 
bania. 

Tests  of  Promising  Un- 
released  Varieties 

Four  unreleased  varieties,  C.  P. 
45/184,  C.  P.  47/193,  C.  P.  48/103, 
and  N.  Co.  310,  now  at  the  second- 
ary increase  stations,  were  among 
those  included  in  plant  cane  or  first 
stubble  tests.  In  the  average  of  six 
plant  cane  tests  on  light  soils  N.  Co. 
310  produced  5  percent  more  sugar 
per  acre  than  C.  P.  44/101.  It  has 
surpassed  C.  P.  44/101  by  3  per- 
cent in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  in 
all  tests  conducted  to  date  (data  not 
shown)  but  its  stubble  yields  have 
been  below  corresponding  yields  of 
C.  P.  44/101.  C.  P.  48/103  produces 
cane  of  exceptionally  high  sucrose 
content,  especially  early  in  the  sea- 
son. In  the  average  of  all  tests  con- 
ducted to  date  it  has  surpassed  C.  P. 
44/101  by  18  percent  in  yields  of  sug- 
ar per  ton  of  cane  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  grinding  season  may 
be  as  much  as  30  percent  above  that 
variety  in  sucrose  content.  Cane- 
per-acre  yields  for  this  variety  have 
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been  low  in  the  average  of  all  tests, 
but  were  relatively  high  in  1952.  It 
may  be  a  useful  variety  for  early 
milling  in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  in  yield 
of  cane  per  acre.  C.  P.  47/193  pro- 
duced more  sugar  per  acre  than  C. 
P.  48/103  in  comparative  tests  but 
was  below  that  variety  in  sugar- 
per-ton  yields.  Its  stalks  are  about 
the  same  diameter  as  those  of  C.  P. 
43/47.  C.  P.  45/184,  included  in 
first  stubble  tests  only,  compared 
favorably  with  C.  P.  44/154  in 
sugar-per-acre  yields  but  was  11 
percent  under  C.  P.  44/101  in  that 
respect.  In  comparable  tests  during 
1952,  C.  P.  45/184  equaled  C.  P. 
36/105  in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  but  results  of  all  tests  con- 
ducted to  date  show  that  it  can  be 
expected  to  yield  approximately  3 
percent  less  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C.   P.  36/105. 

Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 
Tables  5  and  6  summarize  results 
of  tests  on  heavy  soils.    The  follow- 


ing tabulation  derived  from  these 
tables  summarizes  average  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  obtained  with  im- 
portant commercial  varieties  and 
some  promising  unreleased  varie- 
ties : 


Plant 

1st 

2nd 

Sugar 

Aver- 

Variety 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

per    ton 

age 

Co.  290 

3646 

3596 

2969 

180.1 

3404 

C.  P.  29/116- 

4278 

4180 

3406 

178.4 

3955 

C.  P.  34/120- 

3664 

3626 

2387 

187.0 

3226 

C.  P.  36/105- 

3459 

4139 

2785 

186.9 

3461 

C.  P.  44/101- 

4143 

4909 

4818 

198.0 

4623 

C.  P.  44/154- 

3207 

4418 

3722 

175.5 

3782 

C.  P.  33/224- 

4116 

3997 

2394 

185.5 

3502 

C.  P.  45/184- 

3554 

3820 

3274 

184.9 

3549 

N.  Co.  310— 

5001 









C.  P.  44/101  averaged  1162 
pounds  of  sugar  per  crop  more  than 
C.  P.  36/105;  841  pounds  more  than 
C.  P.  44/154;  and  668  pounds  more 
than  C.  P.  29/116  in  all  tests.  It 
also  outyielded  all  other  released 
varieties.  C.  P.  44/154  yielded 
slightly  more  sugar  per  acre  than 
C.  P.  36/105  but  less  than  C.  P. 
29/116.  It  is  about  on  a  par  with 
C.  P.  29/116  in  maturity,  but  below 
(Continued  on  page  377)  • 
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SUGAR  CANE  TEST  FIELDS  IN  1952 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Agronomist,  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
W.  G.  Taggart,  Director. 

Sugar  Cane  Test  Fields 

This  annual  report  on  sugar  cane 
test  fields  gives  complete  data  and 
information  on  outfield  sugar  cane 
variety  work.  A  total  of  twenty-six 
experiments  at  the  eight  locations 
in  the  cane  belt  were  harvested  and 
tested  during  the  1952  cane  milling 
season.  At  each  of  the  eight  loca- 
tions, there  was  one  plant  cane  and 
one  first  stubble  field;  also  one  sec- 
ond stubble  field  at  each  place  ex- 
cept Billeaud,  and  one  third  stubble 
field  at  Meeker. 

New  Fields  Planted 

From  September  4-30,  eight  new 
fields  were  planted,  ranging  in 
size  from  2.20  to  4.71  acres,  and 
comprising  a  total  of  28.27  acres. 
Plantings  of  from  three  to  seven 
commercial  and  an  average  of 
twelve  unreleased  varieties  were 
made  at  each  place. 

The  following  eight  new  varieties 
were  planted  on  an  introductory 
small  plot  basis  at  seven  test 
fields*:  C.  P.  48-154,  50-8,  50-11, 
50-13,  50-15,  50-22,  50-23  and  50-28. 
Seed  cane  of  these  varieties  was 
grown  at  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
and  taken  to  test  fields  by  coopera- 
tors'  trucks. 

Promising  Unreleased  Varieties 

The  four  most  promising  unre- 
leased varieties  at  the  test  fields 
are  as  follows:  C.  P.  Nos.  45-184, 
47-193,  &  48-103  and  N.  Co.  310. 
These  have  been  planted  on  a  seed 
cane  increase  basis  at  all  of  the  sec- 
ondary stations. 

C.  P.  Nos.  45-184  and  47-193,  are 
vigorous  growing  small  diameter 
canes.  In  appearance  they  both 
more  closely  resemble  C.  P.  34-120 
than  any  of  the  other  commercial 
canes.  They  have  given  fine  re- 
sponse on  light  and  heavy  soils,  and 
from  a  sucrose  standpoint,  C.  P.  45- 


184  is  slightly  lower,  while  C.  P.  47- 
193  is  about  on  a  par  with  C.  P.  34- 
120. 

C.  P.  48-103  and  No.  Co.  310  have 
given  splendid  plant  cane  perform- 
ances with  good  sucrose  records. 
These  two  varieties  are  not  as  vigor- 
ous as  C.  P.  Nos.  45-184  and  47-193, 
and  are  larger  from  a  stalk  diamet- 
er standpoint,  comparing  more 
closely  to  C.  P.  29-120  than  any  of 
the  other  commercial  canes.  Both 
seem  to  be  more  adaptable  to  the 
light  soils  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Red  river  areas.  All  of  the  juice 
analyses  indicate  that  C.  P.  48-103 
is  early  maturing  and  high  in  suc- 
rose content.  N.  Co.  310  which  has 
not  been  quite  as  high  testing,  also 
has  a  good  sucrose  record. 

1952  Evaluation  of  Varieties 

For  each  test  field,  the  four  high- 
est ranking  varieties  in  the  order 
given  performed  best  from  a  sugar- 
per-acre  standpoint  during  the  1952 
season.  The  average  normal  juice 
sucrose  for  each  variety  is  also 
given. 

CINCLARE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101  45-184*        36-13 

Avg.  sucrose:     12.21  12.34  12.31 

CINCLARE  (Bowdre-Sharkey  clay) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101  44-154         45-184* 

Avg.  sucrose:     12.49  11.52  12.16 

GLENWOOD  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-154  44-155  44-101 

Avg.  sucrose:     11.98  13.49  12.97 

RESERVE  (Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101  44-154  43-47 

Avg.  Sucrose:     11.78  10.94  12.99 

MEEKER  (Yahola  very  fine  sand) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         45-184*        44-101  36-13 

Avg.  Sucrose:     11.57  10.61  10.77 

SHIRLEY  (Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         45-184*        44-101  44-155 

Avg.  Sucrose:     11.54  11.68  11.26 

CAFFERY  (Baldwin  silty  clay  loam) 
C.  P.  Nos.:         44-101  44-154  43-47 

Avg.  Sucrose:     13.73  12.27  13.67 

BILLEAUD  (Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam) 
Variety:       C. P.  36-13     C.P.  44-154     Co.  290     C 
Avg.  Sucrose:     13.47  12.66  10.73 

YOUNGSVILLE  (Richland-Olivier  sdt  loam) 
Variety:       C.P.  45-184*     F.  31-762     C.P.  44-101 
Avg.  Sucrose:     14.54  14.41  14.96 

(*)  Unreleased  variety. 

In  the  evaluation  of  varieties,  the 
ratings  are  based  on  the  calculated 
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YOUNGSVILLE  TEST  FIELD 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose   I    Purity 


Acidity 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 


Pounds  commercially 

Recoverable  Sugar, 

Raw  Value 


Per  Ton     Per  Acre 


Fall  Plant  Cane  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) 

C.  P.  45-73*--- 

17.48 

13.78 

78.83 

1.1 

34.99 

186.48 

6525 

F.  31-762 

17.39 

14.40 

82.81 

1.1 

29.79 

196.50 

5854 

C.  P.  29-116-.- 

16.36 

11.28 

68.95 

1.5 

38.25 

147.10 

5627 

C.  P.  45-184*.- 

17.76 

14.52 

81.76 

1.6 

26.82 

198.42 

5322 

C.  P.  44-101--- 

18.23 

14.73 

80.80 

1.5 

26.01 

201.81 

5249 

C.  P.  33-224*-- 

16.74 

12.49 

74.61 

1.0 

30.38 

165.94 

5041 

Co.  290 

15.80 

12.23 

77.41 

1.5 

30.26 

161.85 

4898 

C.  P.  46-51*.-- 

15.80 

12.05 

76.27 

1.6 

29.79 

159.00 

4737 

C.  P.  44-154- -_ 

16.64 

12.67 

76.14 

1.4 

26.24 

168.82 

4430 

C.  P.  36-13 

17.30 

14.21 

82.14 

1.3 

22.63 

193.37 

4376 

C.  P.  44-155- -_ 

17.95 

15.00 

83.57 

1.0 

20.06 

206 . 20 

4136 

C.  P.  45-150*-. 

16.36 

12.42 

75.92 

1.7 

24.20 

164 . 82 

3989 

C.  P.  44-153*    _ 

17.02 

12.55 

73.74 

1.7 

22.28 

166.90 

3719 

First  Stubble  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) 


C.  P.  45-184*-- 

F.  31-762* 

C.  P.  44-101--- 
C.  P.  45-153*.- 
C.  P.  44-155.-- 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  46-51*.  -_ 
C.  P.  33-224*_- 
C.  P.  44-154- ._ 
C.  P.  45-150*-- 
C.  P.  29-116--- 
C.  P.  36-105-  __ 

C.  P.  43-47 

C.  P.  44-92*-  _ 
C.  P.  36-13 


17.86 
17.58 
18.41 
19.25 
18.32 
16.74 
16.41 
16.50 
17.20 
17.30 
16.64 
17.95 
18.37 
17.86 
17.48 


14.55 
14.42 
15.19 
16.35 
15.34 
13.02 
12.46 
12.83 
13.37 
13.40 
11.60 
14.70 
15.21 
13.77 
14.34 


81.47 
82.03 
82.51 
84.94 
83.73 
77.78 
75.93 
77.76 
77.73 
77.46 
69.71 
81.89 
82.80 
77.10 
82.04 


35.21 
32 .  35 
30.02 
27.38 
27.02 
31.79 
29.34 
27.63 
25.15 
24.08 
27 .  39 
20.64 
18.72 
20.86 
16.62 


198.90 
196 . 82 
209 . 33 
228.50 
211.78 
174.32 
165.46 
171.28 
179.92 
180.40 
152 . 00 
201.30 
209 . 66 
186.32 
195 . 54 


7003 
6367 
6284 
6256 
5722 
5542 
4855 
4732 
4525 
4344 
4163 
4155 
3925 
3887 
3250 


Second  Stubble  (Richland-Olivier  silt  loam) 

C.  P.  44-101--- 

18.28 

15.19 

83.10 

1.7 

30.32 

209 . 33 

6347 

C.  P.  45-184*_ _ 

17.34 

14.05 

81.03 

2.4 

30.73 

190 . 80 

5863 

C.  P.  43-33*_  __ 

18.00 

15.31 

85.06 

1.7 

27.35 

211  27 

5778 

C.  P.  44-154- -_ 

17.11 

13.68 

79.95 

1.7 

25 .  94 

184.88 

4796 

C.  P.  44-155- ._ 

18.69 

16.05 

85.87 

1.4 

20.32 

223.55 

4543 

C.  P.  45-150*-- 

16.60 

12.60 

75.90 

2.7 

23.97 

167.70 

4020 

C.  P.  45-73*--. 

19.16 

16.01 

83.56 

1.5 

17.30 

222.87 

3856 

C.  P.  43-47 

18.23 

15.01 

82.34 

2.2 

16.26 

206 . 36 

3355 

C.  P.  29-116--_ 

17.20 

12.89 

74.94 

1.9 

17.17 

172.24 

2957 

C.  P.  46-51*--_ 

14.73 

10.00 

67.89 

2.0 

22.15 

125.30 

2775 

C.  P.  36-111*.- 

16.55 

11.94 

72.15 

1.9 

17.39 

157.30 

2735 

C.  P.  36-105-  __ 

17.95 

14.78 

82.34 

1.7 

13.19 

202 . 66 

2673 

F.  31-762* 

18.28 

15.44 

84.46 

1.6 

11.32 

213.44 

2416 

Co.  290 

14 .  50 

9.60 

66.21 

1.4 

14.89 

117.50 

1750 

Fall  Plant  Cane:  Planted  October  17-18,  1951  and  harvested  Dec.  8,  1952.  Hand 
cut,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned.     Buds  alive;  no  freeze  damage. 

First  Stubble:  Planted  Sept.  11,  1950.  Harvested:  11/26/51  and  12/6/52.  All 
varieties  hand  cut,  top  and  bottom  and  burned  except  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  Nos.  36-105,  44- 
101,  44-155  and  29-116,  which  were  stripped  clean,  weighed  and  sent  by  truck  to  the  LSU, 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  and  samples  of  bagasse  baled  of  each  of  these  varieties,  in  con- 
nection with  bagasse  study  for  paper  manufacture. 

Second  Stubble:  Planted  September  15,  1949.  Harvested:  12/4/50,  11/26/51  and 
12/6/52.     Buds  alive,  no  freeze  damage.     Hand  cut,  top  and  bottom,  and  burned. 

Analyses:  Youngsville  Sugar  Factory  small  mill  laboratory,  from  detrashed  samples 
of  thirty  stalks  of  each  variety. 

(*)  Unreleased  variety. 


averages  of  sugar  per  acre  yields,  as 
follows : 

(1)  plant  cane  and  first  stubble: 
Cinclare,  Caffery,  B  i  1 1  e  a  u  d  and 
Youngsville. 

(2)  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
stubble:  Glenwood,  Reserve,  Meeker 
and  Shirley. 

1952   Test   Field   Harvesting 
The  important  work  of  harvesting 
and    testing    the    twenty-six    sugar 
cane     variety     experimental     fields, 


was  completed  within  a  period  of 
fifty-two  days  during  the  cane  mill- 
ing season. 

At  Cinclare,  Glenwood,  Reserve, 
Caffery  and  Billeaud  test  fields, 
first  and  second  stubble  varieties 
were  harvested  from  October  20 
through  November  26;  followed  by 
plant  cane  fields  in  late  November 
and  early  December. 

Early  freezes  at  Shirley  and 
Meeker,  necessitated  harvesting  the 
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three  fields  at  the  same  time,  one 
week  apart,  November  17  and  24  at 
each  place. 

The  three  Youngsville  fields, 
which  were  not  injured  by  freezes, 
were  harvested  December  6-8.  With 
this  advantage  of  a  longer  growing 
season,  these  fields  responded  with 
high  tonnages  and  high  juice  anal- 
yses, as  indicated  in  the  results. 

Early  freezes  with  minimum  tem- 
peratures of  27  and  28  degrees  F., 


at  Cinclare  and  Cheneyville;  and  31 
and  32  degrees  F.,  at  the  other  lo- 
cations occurred  October  29-30.  This 
was  four  days  earlier  than  last 
year's  disastrous  freeze,  but  this 
time  the  cane  was  in  a  more  ma- 
ture condition,  and  with  the  very 
favorable  weather  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  grinding  season, 
losses  in  most  cases  were  greatly 
minimized. 

The  most  severe  damages  and  re- 


RAINFALL— SEASON  OF  1952 


Location 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

Cinclare* 

Glenwood 

Reserve* 

Caffery._ 

Cheneyville* 

Billeaud.     . 

4 
2 
5 
3 
5 
1 
1 

1.70 
1.19 

1.81 
3.50 
2.39 

0.72 
0.50 

9 
6 
9 

7 
9 
5 

7 

5.37 
11.82 
12.75 
7.30 
5.43 
6.32 
8.32 

7 
4 
9 
5 

7 
5 
7 

2.90 
4.64 
4.09 
4.50 
3.16 
4.61 
4.86 

7 
4 
6 
4 
12 
5 
6 

7.70 
5.59 
7.48 
5.00 
9.18 
7.45 
7.52 

7 
7 
6 
3 
8 
4 
8 

7.70 
9.31 
7.48 
5.90 
5.84 
5.03 
5.02 

5 
7 
4 
5 
4 
6 
6 

1.99 
3.00 
1.28 
5.25 
1.70 
2.11 

Youngsville 

2.88 

Location 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

TOTAL 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

days  |  inches 

days 

inches 

days 

inches 

Cinclare* 

Glenwood 

Reserve* 

Caffery 

Cheneyville* 

Billeaud 

Youngsville 

15 
15 
13 
8 
7 
9 
10 

11.65 
9.17 
6.17 
9.75 
5.92 
6.39 
7.18 

12 
10 
10 
6 
6 
8 
8 

4.61 
6.75 
4.95 
6.05 
1.25 
8.16 
5.79 

6 
5 
9 
4 
5 
5 
4 

2.66 
2.25 
2.80 
2.40 
3.09 
3.58 
2.61 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
6 
7 
5 
8 
5 
6 

4.69 
3.43 
2.80 
3.30 
6.24 
4.62 
4.75 

12 

8 
15 

8 
11 

4 

8 

6.98 
5.75 
7.24 
5.20 
6.41 
3.67 
5.44 

92 
74 
91 
58 
82 
57 
71 

57 .  50 
62.90 
56.08 
58.00 
50.61 
52.66 
54.37 

*  Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 
Other  Locations:     from  cooperators'  rainfall  records. 
Days:     Number  of  days  rain  occurred. 
Ins:     Amount  of  rain  expressed  in  inches. 

FREEZING  AND  BELOW  32  DEGREES  FAHRENHEIT  TEMPERATURES— 1952 


Date 

Cheneyville* 

Cinclare* 

Napoleonville 

Reserve* 

Franklin* 

Lafayette* 

January  7 

30 

30 

32 

8 

32 

11 

28 

27 

31 

32 

31 

30 

12 

32 

-- 

-- 

32 

-- 

-- 

February  5 

31 

32 

27 

-- 

32 

-- 

-- 

32 

-- 

October  29 

28 

29 

32 

31 

30 

29 

27 

31 

32 

31 

32 

November  12 

32 

30 

13 

32 

21 

32 

25 

29 

32 

29 

29 

22 

26 

32 

32 

29 

30 

28 

-- 

32 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

December  6         

30 

29 

32 

11 

32 

31 

32 

32 

13 

32 

14 

30 

32 

29 

15 

23 
25 

23 
24 

26 

28 

26 
26 

24 
26 

25 

16 

25 

17 

29 

31 

29 

21 

-- 

32 

-- 

— 

-- 

-- 

(Cheneyville*,  Cinclare*,  Reserve*,  Franklin*,  and  Lafayette*): 
of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau. 

Lafayette*:     CAA  AP  (Civil  Aero  Administration,  Air  Port). 
Napoleonville:     Godchaux  Sugars  Inc.,  Elm  Hall  Plantation. 


Climatological  Data  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Department 
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suiting  losses  from  early  freezes 
were  at  Shirley  and  Meeker.  The 
immature  plant  cane  suffered  great- 
er losses  than  the  stubble,  which 
was  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
growth  and  maturity.  The  severe 
drought  during  the  summer  months, 
bad  cane  borer  damages,  and  early 
killing  freezes,  were  the  main  causes 
for  the  extremely  poor  sucrose  and 
tonnage  results  of  the  Shirley  and 
Meeker  test  fields.  The  importance 
of  early  maturing  canes  is  empha- 
sized in  the  superior  performance 
of  the  following  varieties  at  these 
two  places:  C.  P.  Nos.  48-103,  29- 
320  &  44-155  and  No.  Co.  310. 

C.  P.  43-33,  an  unreleased  variety, 
made  a  very  favorable  showing,  as 
indicated  in  the  Meeker  stubble  re- 
sults, with  its  fine  ranking  of  two 
first  places  and  one  second  place. 
This  is  also  an  early  maturing  type 
variety. 

The  final  results  for  the  season 
of  1952,  are  presented  in  tabulated 
form  for  the  eight  Experiment  Sta- 
tion test  fields.  Sugar  per  acre 
yields  are  used  as  a  basis  of  evaluat- 
ing the  varieties.  The  variety  data 
for  each  test  field  experiment,  are 
tabulated  so  as  to  represent  their 
respective  ratings,  from  the  stand- 
point of  highest  to  lowest  sugar  per 
acre  yield  in  the  order  given. 

The  table  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  (Sugar 
Branch) ,  entitled  "Commercially  Re- 
coverable  Sugar  Determination 
833.2,   Admt.   1,   Revised  for   Louis- 


iana  Sugar  Cane   1952   Crop/'   was 
used  in  all  of  the  sugar  calculations. 
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SOIL  FERTILITY  INVESTIGATIONS 

ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1952 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Associate  Chemist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Agricultural  Research  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugarcane  League, 

June  12,  1953) 


Nineteen  field  fertilizer  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  Soil 
Fertility  Section  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion during  1952  on  some  of  the 
major  soil  types  on  plantations  in 
various  sections  of  the  sugarcane 
growing  areas  of  Louisiana.  In 
eight  of  these  the  individual  plots 
were  three  to  six  rows  wide  by  the 
full  length  of  the  cut.  The  ferti- 
lizer was  applied  by  machine,  and 
the  cane  was  mechanically  harvest- 
ed. The  other  eleven  field  experi- 
ments consisted  of  smaller  plots  in 
which  the  fertilizer  was  applied  by 
hand,  and  the  cane  cut  by  hand  at 
harvest. 

In  all  of  the  tables  included  in 
this  report,  the  sucrose  and  purity 
figures,  obtained  by  analysis  of  the 
crusher  juice,  have  been  converted 
to  normal  juice.  Yields  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  computed  using  the  table 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  (Sugar  Branch),  en- 
titled "■Commercially  Recoverable 
Sugar  Determination  833.2  Amdt.  1, 
Revised  for  Louisiana  Sugarcane 
1952  Crop",  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15,  1952  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin. 

Tabulated  data  for  some  of  these 
field  experiments  are  included  in 
this  summary.  Most  of  these  evalu- 
ation studies  included  comparisons 
of  yields  obtained  from  the  use  of 
nitrogen  alone,  with  mixtures  con- 
taining nitrogen  and  phosphate,  ni- 
trogen and  potash,  and  with  com- 
plete mixtures.  Four  included  com- 
parisons of  the  effects  of  complete 
mixtures  with  and  without  magnes- 
ium in  the  form  of  magnesium  sul- 
fate   or    Sul-Po-Mag.     Others    were 


designed  to  measure  the  effects  of 
spray  fertilization,  fall  fertilization, 
time  of  application  of  nitrogen,  gyp- 
sum, dolomite,  and  oyster  shell  lime. 

Studies  designed  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  N,  P,  and  K  are  of  ut- 
most importance,  since  they  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  our  fertilizer  recom- 
mendations. 

These  recommendations,  based  on 
several  years  results,  are  for  ni- 
trogen only,  since  average  results 
have  shown  large  and  consistent  re- 
sponse to  nitrogen,  especially  on 
stubble  cane.  In  the  Western  Sec- 
tion, average  results  indicate  that 
36  to  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  are  usually  sufficient  on  plant 
cane.  Stubble  cane  usually  shows 
good  response  to  60  to  80  pounds 
of  nitrogen  on  heavy  soils,  and  up 
to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  often 
profitable  on  the  light  soils.  Aver- 
age results  in  the  Eastern  Section 
indicate  that  36  to  40  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen on  plant  cane  and  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  on  stubble  cane 
should  be  used  on  the  light  soils. 
On  the  heavy  soils,  both  plant  and 
stubble  cane  will  usually  respond 
profitably  to  60  to  80  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen per  acre.  These  recommend- 
ations, as  stated,  are  based  on  aver- 
age results  over  a  several  year  per- 
iod. They  may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  profitable  yield  increases  in 
most  cases,  although  some  fields 
will  show  more  profitable  increases 
to  lower,  and  some  to  higher,  rates 
of  application  of  nitrogen.  In  addi- 
tion, some  fields  of  stubble  cane  on 
light  soil  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  areas  will  also  show  an 
additional  profitable  response  to 
complete   mixtures,    especially   when 
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100  to  150  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  are  used. 

In  addition  to  N-P-K  comparisons, 
fertilizer  evaluation  studies  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  other  potentially  import- 
ant treatments,  including  method 
and  time  of  fertilizer  application. 

Experiments  designed  to  compare 
the  effect  of  mixed  fertilizers,  with 
and  without  MgO  in  the  form  of 
magnesium  sulfate  or  Sul-Po-Mag, 
have  been  conducted  during  the  past 
four  years.  In  1952  significant  re- 
sponse to  MgO  was  found  in  one 
of  five  experiments  in  which  such 
comparisons  were  included.  How- 
ever, average  results  for  the  past 
four  years  have  shown  approximate- 
ly equal  yields  from  these  two  treat- 
ment comparisons. 

Studies  designed  to  measure  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  fall  and 
spring  fertilizer  applications  have 
been  conducted  for  several  years. 
Fall  applications  were  made  at 
planting  time,  and  spring  applica- 
tions during  the  usual  spring  fer- 
tilizing season.  Results  have  in- 
dicated, in  general,  that  larger 
yield  responses  may  be  expected 
from    spring    fertilization. 

The  effects  of  early  and  late 
spring  applications  of  nitrogen  were 
compared  in  three  experiments. 
These  data  showed  no  appreciable 
consistent  yield  variations. 

During  the  past  three  years  the 
comparative  effects  of  dolomite  and 
oyster  shell  lime  on  acid  soils  were 
evaluated  in  several  field  experi- 
ments. Both  materials  appeared  to 
have  approximately  the  same  effect 
on  yields  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Three  experiments  were  designed 
to  study  the  effect  of  gypsum  on 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 
Gypsum  applications  ranging  from 
350  to  1300  pounds  per  acre  had  no 
significant  effect  on  yields. 

Experiments  designed  to  evaluate 
spray  fertilizer  applications  indicate 
that  this  method  of  fertilization  is 
less  efficient  than  the  conventional 
method  of  applying  fertilizer. 


Field  Fertilizer  Experiments  in 
the  Western   Section. 

Field  Fertilizer  Experiments  in  the 
Western  Section 

In  1952  two  experiments  with  Co. 
290  second  stubble  cane  were  con- 
ducted on  Albania  Plantation.  Both 
experiments  were  harvested  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1952.  An  N-P-K  factorial 
experiment  showed  response  only  to 
nitrogen.  Condensed  data  snowing 
the  effects  of  nitrogen  fertilization 
are  given  below: 


Pounds 
Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Yield  of 
Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

0 

% 
11.33 

% 
73.62 

Tons 
20.14 

Pounds 
2980 

60 

11.26 

72.88 

29.11 

4218 

96 

11.02 

71.37 

31.25 

4468 

These  data  show  a  marked  yield  j 
response  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  j 
per  acre.  The  additional  increase  j 
in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  the  I 
use  of  96  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  j 
acre  was  not  large  enough  to  be 
significant. 

Condensed  data  for  the  N-P-K-  j 
MgO  experiment  at  Albania  are  i 
given  below: 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0 ______ 

% 
11.88 

11.58 

11.32 

1 1 .  36 

11.07 

% 
76.15 

75.05 

74.28 
74.35 
73.31 

Tons 
16.83 

23.45 

27.15 

27.70 

29 .  00 

Pounds 
2632 

100-0-0--- 

3557 

100-100-0-.- 

4010 

100-0-210 

100-100-210 

4111 
4170 

Yields  of  sugar  per  acre  obtained 
from  the  mixed  fertilizers  were  not 
significantly  higher  than  from  ni- 
trogen alone.  No  appreciable  or 
consistent  yield  variations  resulted 
from  the  use  of  up  to  180  pounds 
of  MgO  with  the  mixed  fertilizers. 
Time  of  application  of  nitrogen  had 
no  significant  effect  on  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre. 

Two    field    fertilizer    experiments, 
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designed  both  to  measure  N-P-K  re- 
sponse and  to  compare  the  effects 
of  dolomite  and  oyster  shell  lime, 
were  conducted  on  Baldwin  silt  loam 
on  Oaklawn  Plantation.  Co.  290 
first  stubble  and  plant  cane  were 
used  in  these  experiments.  The 
various  treatments,  juice  quality, 
and  yield  data  for  the  first  stubble 
cane  are  as  follows: 


Fertilizer 

treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Pounds  per  a3re 
0-0-0 

75-0-0 

150-0-0 

150-60-60 

150-60-601 

150-120-1202 

150-120-1203 

% 
12.04 

11.90 

11.75 

11.18 

11.11 

10.70 

11.50 

% 
75.63 

75.80 

75.08 

74.04 

74.02 

73.09 

74.43 

Tons 
10.82 

15.24 

17.24 

16.99 

17.61 

19.84 

20.37 

Pounds 
1718 

2388 

2662 

2474 

2545 

2728 

3066 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  =  2.34         372 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  =  3.13         497 

1  One   ton    of   dolomite  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  the 
plant  cane. 

2  Two  tons  of  dolomite  per  acre  had  been  applied  to  the 
plant  cane. 

3  Two  tons  of  oyster  shell  lime  per  acre  had  been  applied 
to  the  plant  cane. 

This  experiment  was  harvested  on 
November  4,  1952. 

These  data  show  response  to  ni- 
trogen only  on  the  unlimed  plots.  No 
significant  yield  differences  were 
obtained  from  the  use  of  oyster  shell 
lime  as  compared  to  dolomite.  Treat- 
ments on  the  plant  cane  were  simi- 
lar, except  that  the  maximum  rate 
of  application  of  nitrogen,  both 
alone  and  in  mixtures,  was  100 
pounds  per  acre.  The  plant  cane, 
harvested  December  10,  1952,  show- 
ed no  significant  response  to  any  of 
the  treatments  applied 

An  additional  experiment  on  Oak- 
lawn  Plantation,  with  C.  P.  36/105 
plant  cane  on  Alligator  clay  soil,  in 
which  a  complete  fertilizer  mixture 
plus  gypsum  at  0,  425,  and  850 
pounds  per  acre  were  applied,  show- 
ed no  yield  variations  due  to  the 
use  of  gypsum. 


Field   Experiments   in  the   Eastern 
Section. 

Four  plant  cane  experiments  were 
conducted  on  light  soil  in  this  sec- 
tion. On  Aragon  Plantation,  with 
C.  P.  36/105  on  Mhoon  very  fine 
sandy  loam,  the  following  fertilizer 
treatments  were  used:  0,  70,  and 
100  pounds  of  nitrogen;  100  pounds 
nitrogen  plus  160  pounds  potash; 
and  100  pounds  nitrogen  plus  500 
pounds  Sul-Po-Mag.  Significant  yield 
increases,  amounting  to  4.2  tons  of 
cane  and  678  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre,  were  obtained  from  the  use  of 
70  pounds  of  nitrogen.  No  addi- 
tional yield  increases  were  obtained 
from  the  other  treatments.  The  har- 
vest date  was  December  20,  1952. 

In  the  experiment  with  C.  P. 
36/105  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  on  Ardoyne  Plantation,  signi- 
ficant yield  responses  were  obtained 
only  from  nitrogen.  The  effects  of 
the  various  nitrogen  treatments  are 
shown  below: 


Pounds 
Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

0 

% 
12.75 

% 
73.15 

Tons 
23.06 

Pounds 
3920 

26 

12.82 

73.89 

25.44 

4353 

52 

12.68 

73.04 

27.44 

4637 

105 

12.34 

71.91 

30.86 

5046 

152 

12.43 

71.93 

30.72 

5069 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  = 
Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  = 


2.36 


3.21 


564 


Yields  increased  as  more  nitrogen 
was  applied,  with  maximum  yields 
resulting  from  the  use  of  105 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
highest  rate  of  application  of  ni- 
trogen did  not  result  in  further 
yield  increases.  Treatments  included 
to  compare  the  effects  of  early  with 
late  spring  applications  of  nitrogen 
showed  no  appreciable  or  consistent 
yield  variations.  The  date  of  har- 
vest was  November  26,  1952. 

The  other  two  plant  cane  experi- 
ments, one  with  C.  P.  44/101  on 
Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam  on 
Alma  Plantation,  the  other  with  C. 
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P.  44/155  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  on  Utopia  Plantation,  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  compare  the  ef- 
fects of  fertilizer  applied  at  planting 
time  with  fertilizer  applied  at  the 
usual  time  in  the  spring.  Nitrogen  ap- 
plications of  0,  25,  50,  and  100  pounds 
per  acre  were  used,  both  alone  and 
in  complete  mixtures.  Neither  ex- 
periment showed  significant  re- 
sponse to  either  fall  or  spring  fer- 
tilizer applications. 

Five  field  fertilizer  experiments 
were  conducted  with  plant  cane  on 
heavy  soil  in  the  Eastern  Section. 
Three  of  these  included  rate  of  ni- 
trogen and  N-P-K  comparisons.  The 
other  two  were  gypsum  experi- 
ments. 

A  variety-fertilizer  experiment  on 
Sharkey  silty  clay  on  New  Hope 
Plantation,  Lafourche  Parish,  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Path- 
ology Section,  showed  no  significant 
response  to  50  or  100  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen or  to  a  complete  mixture. 
Lack  of  response  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  experiment  was  on 
virgin  soil.  Average  yields  of  the 
four  varieties  used  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tons  cane  Pounds  sugar 

Variety               per  acre  per  acre 

C.  P.  29/116 29.77  3907 

C.  P.  36/105 28.14  4037 

C.  P.  44/101 25.48  3434 

C.  P.  34/120 20.24  2676 

Response  to  nitrogen  only  was 
shown  by  another  plant  cane  experi- 
ment with  C.  P.  44/101  on  Sharkey 
silty  clay  on  Mandalay  Plantation. 
A  condensed  tabulation  of  the  data 
is  given  below: 


Pounds 
Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
nnre 

Sugar 
per 

acre 

0 

% 
14.30 

% 
77.05 

Tons 
21.56 

Pounds 
4202 

26 

14.06 

76.45 

23.34 

4458 

52 

14.42 

77.82 

26.03 

5123 

105 

14.34 

77.06 

24.51 

4792 

152 

14.05 

76.57 

27.03 

5157 

Least  difference  for  .significance 
at  19  to  1  odds  = 


experiment    was    harvested    Novem- 
ber 20,  1952. 

The  other  N-P-K  plant  cane  ex- 
periment, with  C.  P.  44/101  on  Bow- 
dre  clay  on  Cinclare  Plantation,  also 
included  treatments  designed  to 
measure  the  effects  of  30  to  80 
pounds  of  MgO  on  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar.  The  cane  showed  no 
significant  response  to  phosphate, 
potash,  or  magnesia.  Response  to 
nitrogen  was  unusually  high,  and 
was  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  applied.  The  condensed 
data,  given  below,  show  the  nitrogen 
responses.  Date  of  harvest  was 
November  13,   1952. 


3.43 


638 


The  most  economic  response  was 
shown  by  the  52-0-0  treatment.  This 


Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  =  2 .  08  324 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  =  2.77  430 

The  other  two  plant  cane  experi- 
ments on  heavy  soil  were  designed 
to  study  the  effect  of  gypsum  on 
yields.  Gypsum  at  rates  of  0,  350, 
and  700  pounds  per  acre  plus  a 
blanket  application  of  70  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  were  applied  on 
C.  P.  36-105  on  Sarah  Plantation, 
Montegut,  Louisiana.  A  blanket  ap- 
plication of  30  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  plus  gypsum  at  rates  of 
0,  650,  and  1300  pounds  per  acre 
were  applied  on  New  Hope  Planta- 
tion, using  C.  P.  36/105.  No  signifi- 
cant response  to  gypsum  was  obtain- 
ed in  either  experiment. 

Field  experiments  with  stubble 
cane  on  light  soil  were  conducted 
on  four  plantations  in  the  Eastern 
Section.  Data  for  a  second  stubble 
experiment  with  C.  P.  36/105  on 
Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam  on 
Forest  Grove  Plantation,  near 
Houma,    harvested    on    October    10, 


Pounds 
Nitrogen 
per  Acre 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

0 

% 
12.28 

% 
73.62 

Tons 
22.68 

Pounds 

3688 

24 

12.14 

73.58 

28.42 

4559 

36 

12.03 

73.22 

31.35 

4975 

60 

11.99 

73.02 

33.58 

5306 

96 

11.77 

72.30 

37.53 

5802 
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1952,  are  given  below: 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Oane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0 

% 
10.19 

10.17 
10.55 
11.15 
10.73 

10.32 
10.23 
10.52 
10.10 

9.73 
9.64 
10.21 
10.16 

% 
67.26 

66.30 

67.76 
70.93 
69.58 

67.01 
66.00 
67.83 
67.33 

64.82 
63.97 
67.66 
66.75 

Tons 
15.59 

23.12 
21.93 
22.38 

22.25 

23.40 
25.37 
24.43 
25.70 

23.33 
25.11 
27.39 
27.35 

Pounds 
2006 

60-0-0 

60-60-0 

60-0-60  -. 

2966 
2958 
3247 

60-60-60-       -      - 

3070 

96-0-0 

96-96-0 

96-0-96-  - 

3063 
3283 
3283 

96-96-96 

150-0-0 _-_    -_ 

3264 
2800 

150-100-0 

150-0-100--- 

2971 
3536 

150-100-100 

3504 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  =  2.04 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  =  2.72 


516 


This  is  a  good  example  of  a  very 
light  soil  that  is  becoming  deficient 
in  available  potash.  Nitrogen  appli- 
cations of  60,  96,  ond  150  pounds 
per  acre  produced  essentially  equal 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre.  Small  but 
non-significant  yield  increases  were 
obtained  by  applying  potash  with 
the  two  lower  rates  of  nitrogen  as 
compared  to  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen  alone.  However,  at  the 
highest  nitrogen  rate,  use  of  potash 
with  the  nitrogen  resulted  in  a  fur- 
ther yield  increase  amounting  to  736 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

A  similar  experiment  with  C.  P. 
29/120  second  stubble  cane  on  Com- 
merce very  fine  sandy  loam  was  con- 
ducted on  Mary  Plantation.  Consist- 
ent but  usually  non-significant  re- 
sponses were  shown  by  all  of  the 
mixed  fertilizer  as  compared  to  ni- 
trogen alone.  Treatments  were  also 
included  to  compare  the  effects  of 
early  and  late  spring  fertilization. 
Data  showed  no  significant  yield 
variations  due  to  time  of  fertiliza- 
tion. Treatments  used  and  data  ob- 
tained at  harvest  time  October  15, 
1952,  are  given  below: 

The  effects  of  nitrogen  potash, 
and  magnesia  were  studied  in  an 
experiment  with  C.  P.  36/105  first 
stubble  cane  on  Mhoon  very  fine 
sandy  loam  on  Pointe  Farm.  The 
highest  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 

N  -  P205  -  K20 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0 

% 
11.33 

11.60 
11.49 
11.90 
12.02 

11.26 
11.89 
11.35 
11.14 

10.68 
11.10 
11.22 
11.26 

% 
75.38 

75.87 
74.76 
77.17 
76.12 

75.12 
76.22 
75.22 
74.56 

73.05 
74.10 
74.95 
75.47 

Tons 
15.80 

21.59 

23.34 
23.89 
23.29 

25.70 

28.73 
26.70 
28.79 

27.48 
29.70 
26.30 
28.10 

Pounds 
2337 

60-0-0 

60-60-0  _ 

3282 
3508 

60-0-60 

60-60-60---   _   .    - 

3744 
3691 

96-0-0 

96-96-0-.-   . 

3773 

4496 

96-0-96 

3957 

96-96-96 

150-0-0 

4172 
3770 

150-100-0 

4286 

150-0-100 

150-100-100 

3845 
4125 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  =  3.96         618 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  =  5.28         822 

obtained  from  the  N-K-MgO  treat- 
ment, but  it  did  not  exceed  signifi- 
cantly the  yield  from  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  alone.  Tabulated 
data  are  given  below: 


Fertilizer 
treatments 

N  -  P2O5  -  K20 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

Pounds  per  acre 
0-0-0-0 ._ 

% 
13.26 

13.34 

13.26 

13.34 

13.08 

% 
78.56 

77.69 

77.82 

78.38 

76.31 

Tons 
16.70 

21.41 

23.28 

21.13 

26.61 

Pounds 
2976 

70-0-0-0           

3841 

10.0-0-0-0 

4148 

100-0-150-0 

100-0-105-90 

3791 
4665 

Least  difference  for  significance 

at  19  to  1  odds  = 
Least  difference  for  significance 

at  99  to  1  odds  = 


2.84 


566 


date    was 


3.85         767 

October 


The    harvest 
23,  1952. 

An  experiment  designed  to  study 
the  effects  of  spray  application  of 


•   BOILER  SHELLS  • 
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nitrogen  in  the  form  of  Urea  on  the 
cane  leaves  as  compared  to  the  con- 
ventional method  of  fertilizer  appli- 
cation was  conducted  on  St.  Rose 
Plantation  on  Commerce  very  fine 
sandy  loam,  using  C.  P.  44/101  sec- 
ond stubble  cane.  A  condensed  sum- 
mary of  the  treatments  used  and  data 
obtained  at  harvest  on  October  21, 
1952,  are  shown  below: 


A  similar  study  was  conducted  in 
1951.  Results  of  both  experiments 
indicated  that  the  application  of  all 
the  fertilizer  by  the  conventional 
method  was  most  efficient.  The 
spray  application  of  all  of  the  fer- 
tilizer was  least  efficient,  and  the 
application  of  the  fertilizer  as  half 
off-bar  and  half  spray  gave  inter- 
mediate results. 


Nitrogen  applied  in 

off-bar  furrow  on 

March  25,  1952 

Spray  fertilizer  treatments  applied  on 
dates  listed  below 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Nitrogen 

Pounds  per  acre 

Pounds  per  acre  and  date  applied 

% 

% 

Tons 

Pounds 

0 

0 

11.87 

76.73 

17.92 

2799 

50 
0 

0 

25  (5-9-52)                               25  (8-8-52) 

11.51 
10.96 

76.07 
73.85 

25.66 
23.01 

3867 
3270 

100 

0 

11.23 

74.42 

35.32 

5167 

50 

50  (6-9-52) 

10.76 

73.00 

33.28 

4613 

0 

50  (5-9-52)                             50  (8-8-52) 

10.58 

72.92 

27.52 

3726 

Least  difference  for  significance  at  19  to  1  odds 
Least  difference  for  significance  at  99  to  1  odds 


4.20 
5.59 


662 

881 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE 

VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1953 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  *  Research  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  In- 
vestigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,    Agricultural    Research    Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  * 


With  the  assistance  of  the  county 
agents  of  the  18  principal  sugar 
producing  parishes  of  Louisiana,  a 
variety  census  of  the  1953  sugar- 
cane acreage  in  the  state  has  just 
been  completed.  Table  1  gives  the 
percentage  of  the  state  acreage  in 
each  of  13  varieties  for  each  of  the 
three  generally  recognized  geograp- 
hic areas  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
District  (Southeastern,  Northern 
and  Southwestern)  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict as  a  whole. 

C.  P.  36/105  leads  all  other  var- 
ieties in  number  of  acres  planted 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  but 
indications  are  that  it  has  reached 
its  peak  and  is  now  being  replaced 
to  some  extent  by  other  varieties, 
principally  C.  P.  44/101.  The  acre- 
age devoted  to  C.  P.  36/105  dropped 
from  38.67  percent  in  1952  to  36.77 
in    1953,    but   it   is    still    a   favored 


variety  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  leads  all  others  in  each  of  the 
three  areas  of  the  District. 

C.  P.  44/101,  presently  occupying 
20.3  percent  of  the  state  sugarcane 
acreage,  an  increase  of  10.44  per- 
cent during  the  past  year,  is  in  sec- 
ond place  and,  like  C.  P.  36/105,  is 
widely  grown  in  all  three  areas.  Re- 
sults of  previous  tests1  show  that 
neither  of  these  two  varieties  has 
any  important  locality  adoption  at 
the  six  U.S.D.A.  test  fields,  which 
indicates  that  both  varieties  have  a 
wide  range  of  adaptability  in  Louis- 
iana. 

C.  P.  36/13  and  C.  P.  44/155  are 
in  third  and  fourth  places  with 
7.48  and  7.43  percent  of  the  state 
acreage,  respectively.  These  two,  to- 
gether with  C.  P.  44/101,  were  the 
only  varieties  to  show  an  increase 
since   the    1952    survey.     Both    var- 


TABLE  1 — Percent  distribution  of  sugarcane  acreage  according  to  variety  in  the  3  principal  areas  of  the 

Louisiana  Sugar  District. 
A.     1953  Crop 


Area 

VARIETY 

Other 
varie- 
ties 

Per- 
cent 
of 

C.  P. 
36/105 

C.  P. 

44/101 

C.  P. 

36/13 

C.  P. 

44/155 

C.  P. 

29/116 

Co. 

290 

C.  P. 

34/120 

C.  P. 

43/47 

C.  P. 

29/320 

C.  P. 

36/183 

C.  P. 

29/103 

C.  P. 

44/154 

C.  P. 

29/120 

State 
acre- 
age1 

South- 
eastern2  

South- 
western3- __ 

40.96 

32.53 

29.12 
10.49 

6.32 

8.73 

9.99 
3.98 

0.43 
19.19 

0.40 
16.15 

6.26 

* 

2.53 
1.42 

0.26 

* 

0.20 
2.16 

0.21 
2.13 

0.51 
0.37 

0.60 
* 

2.21 

2.85 

47.61 
35.17 

Northern4 

35.79 

16.90 

8.61 

7.85 

* 

* 

15.53 

1.78 

11.16 

0.12 

* 

0.67 

0.37 

1.22 

16.30 

18  Parishes.  - 

36.77 

20.30 

7.48 

7.43 

6.96 

5.87 

5.51 

1.99 

1.94 

0.88 

0.85 

0.48 

0.35 

2.25 

99.08 

B.     Varietal  increase  (+)  or  decrease  ( — ) 

in  percent  of  surveyec 

acreage. 

Period 

VARIETY 

C.  P. 

44/101 

C.  P. 

44/155 

C.  P. 
36/13 

C.  P. 

43/47 

C.  P. 

36/183 

C.  P. 

29/120 

C.  P. 

29/320 

C.  P. 

29/103 

Co. 
290 

C.  P. 
36/105 

C.  P. 

29/116 

C.  P. 

34/120 

1952-1953   _.    

4-10.44 
+20.30 

+2.58 
+7.43 

+0.07 
+5.09 

* 
+1.99 

—0.18 
+0.84 

—0.48 
—9.18 

—  0.51 
—15.13 

—0.60 
—4.23 

—  1.23 
—19.36 

—  1.90 

—2.43 

1947-1953. ._ 

—  6.21 

+32.75 

—4.23 

—18.91 

*  Less  than  0.1%. 

1  Anon.     Cropland-Proportionate  share-Planted  acres  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms  participating  in  the  sugar  pro- 
gram by  parishes.     Sug.  Bui.  30  (22):  340.     August  15,  1952. 

9  Ascension,  Assumption,  Lafourche,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John  and  Terrebonne. 

3  Iberia,  Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  and  Vermilion. 

4  Avoyelles,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Rapides. 
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ieties  are  relatively  high  in  sucrose 
content  and  are  finding  favor  on  the 
better  soils.  Nearly  10  percent  of 
the  acreage  in  the  Southeastern  area 
is  planted  to  C.  P.  44/155,  but  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  planted  acre- 
age in  the  Southwestern  area  is  de- 
voted to  that  variety.  C.  P.  36/13 
is  generally  uniformly  distributed 
in  all  three  divisions  of  the  Sugar 
District 

C.  P.  29/116,  now  in  fifth  place 
in  the  District  as  a  whole  with  6.96 
percent  of  the  acreage,  dropped  2.43 
percent  for  the  1953  crop.  Since  the 
1941  census  (data  not  shown)  the 
acreage  devoted  to  this  variety  has 
remained  essentially  the  same.  Most 
of  it  is  grown  in  the  western  area 
where  it  now  occupies  second  place 
with  19.19  percent  of  the  planted 
acreage. 

Co.  290  and  C.  P.  34/120,  each 
with  les  than  6  percent  of  the  state 
planted  acreage,  once  occupied  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  and  25  per- 
cent, respectively.  The  former  var- 
iety is  grown  mostly  in  the  South- 
western area  where  it  produced  its 
best  yields,  and  the  latter  one  in 
the  Northern  area.  Co.  290  dropped 
19.36  percent  and  C.  P.  34/120, 
18.91  percent  in  the  state  acreage 
as  a  whole  since  1947. 

C.  P.  43/47  is  planted  on  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  state  acreage 
and  is  fairly  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  Sugar  District  There  has 
been  very  little  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  with  this  var- 
iety since  its  release  for  commercial 
culture. 

C.  P.  29/320  is  planted  on  only 
1.94  percent  of  the  state  acreage  at 
the  present  time,  having  dropped 
15.13  percent  since  1947.  Most  of  it 
is  planted  in  the  northern  parishes 
where  its  high  sucrose  content  is 
considered  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  its  low  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
and  poor  stubbling  qualities. 

Each  of  the  following  varieties 
occupies  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
state  acreage:    C.   P.   36/183,   C.   P. 
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29/103,  C.  P.  44/154  and  C.  P. 
29/120.  The  latter  dropped  9.18 
percent  and  C.  P.  29/103,  4.23  per- 
cent since  1947,  and  both  are  grad- 
ually passing  out  of  the  picture. 
Most  of  the  C.  P.  29/103  acreage  is 
in  the  Southwestern  area  C.  P. 
36/183  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
in  certain  sections  of  the  western 
area  where  it  can  be  harvested  me- 
chanically, although  it  ordinarily 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  stand 
erect  in  other  parts  of  the  Sugar 
District.  C.  P.  44/154,  released  for 
commercial  utilization  in  1952  and 
recommended  for  the  western  area 
only,  is  grown  on  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  state  acreage  and  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed  in  all  areas. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  variety  will  increase 
in  the  western  area.  Its  relatively 
low  sucrose  content  will  limit  its 
use  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

1  An  analysis  of  results  of  field  tests  of  important  sugar- 
cane varieties  during  recent  vears.  By  Leo.  P.  Hebert, 
and  R.  J.  Matherne.  The  Sugar  Journal  V.  15  (11): 
24-27.      1953. 

*  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  Agents  who 
supplied  the  information  on  varietal  plantings  in  the 
various  parishes:  Claude  Songy,  E.  J.  Lousteau,  K.  J. 
Ducote,  W.  E.  Williams,  Edward  Burleigh,  S.  J.  Bowles, 
C.  J.  Arceneaux,  A.  B.  Curet,  W.  L.  Roark,  A.  J.  Melan- 
con,  Jr.,  Joseph  Lamendola,  V.  O.  Calandro,  Dalton  Com- 
eaux,  C.  J.  Naquin,  Stanley  Angelle,  P.  J.  de  Gravelles, 
Richard  Sonnier,  E.  P.  Roy.  Murphy  Veillon  and  H.  A. 
Webb. 


Until  the  18th  Century,  sugar 
was  considered  a  luxury  item  and 
a  medicine.  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  first  to  introduce  sug- 
ar into  her  domestic  household  as  \ 
an  article  of  diet. 
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(Continued  from  page  360) 
Co.  290  and  C.  P.  44/101  in  that  re- 
spect. C.  P.  45/184  and  C.  P.  33/224 
both  compared  favorably  with  C.  P. 
36/105  in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
and  sugar  per  acre  in  the  average 
of   all   tests,   but   stubble   yields    of 


C.  P.  33/224  were  relatively  poor, 
age   of  potentially   reclaimable   land 

Tests  on  Muck  Soil 

Results  of  plant  cane  and  first 
stubble  tests  on  muck  soils  at  Clov- 
elly  are  given  in  table  7.  On  soils 
of  this  type,  typical  of  a  large  acre- 


Table  6.     Results  of  stubble  variety  tests  on 

heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during1 1952 

FIRST  STUBBLE 

SECOND  STUBBLE 

Variety 

Greenwood 
(Thibodaux)i 

10-304 

Oaklawn 
(Franklin) 2 

11-6 

Station 
(Houma) 3 

10-28 

Average 

Oaklawn 

(Franklin)  2 

10-15 

Station 
(Houma)3 

10-23 

Average 

Average 

yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons 

Co.  290 

10.4 

18.9 

29.2 

19.50 

12.5 

19.2 

15.85 

C.  P.  29/116 

10.8 

22.5 

36.0 

23.10 

16.1 

21.2 

18.65 

C.  P.  34/120 

10.3 

13.2 

31.8 

18.43 

9.7 

17 .  5 

13.60 

C.  P.  36/105 

15.0 

16.3 

32.1 

21.13 

17.5 

13.4 

15.45 

C.  P.  44/101 

13.4 

22.8 

34.8 

23.67 

19.5 

30.6 

25.05 

*C.  P.  43/47 . 

12.1 

16.6 

25.1 

17.93 

20.4 

14.2 

17.30 

*C.  P.  44/154 

16.5 

23.6 

31.9 

24.00 

21.7 

21.70 

C.  P.  33/224 

10.0 

21.3 

32.4 

21.23 

12.9 

12.5 

12.70 

C.  P.  44/153 

16.6 

26.2 

21.40 

C.  P.  45/122 

14.8 

18.0 

29.8 

20.87 

16.5 

16.50 

C.  P.  45/184 

17.0 

10.9 

30.5 

19.47 

18.3 

18.30 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


Co.  290 

184.5 

204.9 

171.1 

184.4 

137.1 

187.5 

187.3 

C.  P.  29/116 

168.9 

212.9 

164.6 

181.0 

188.6 

178.1 

182.6 

C.  P.  34/120 

182.3 

243.0 

182.1 

196.7 

194.3 

165.1 

175.5 

C.  P.  36/105 

186.3 

220.6 

187.8 

195.9 

189.5 

168.3 

180.3 

C.  P.  44/101 

193.2 

244.3 

188.7 

207.4 

192.3 

192.4 

192.3 

C.  P.  43/47 

201.9 

193 . 2 

203.3 

209.4 

185.2 

199.5 

C.  P.  44/154 

192.9 

177.5 

184.1 

171.5 

171.5 

C.  P.  33/224 

172.3 

214.3 

176.0 

188.3 

184.0 

193.1 

188.5 

C.  P.  44/153 

203.1 

185.6 

192.4 

C.  P.  45/122 

170.2 

215.5 

169.5 

182.8 

167.3 

167.3 

C.  P.  45/184 

194.0 

215.9 

190 . 5 

196.2 

178.9 

178.9 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  acre 

(pounds) 

Co   290 

1919 

3873 

4996 

3596 

2339 

3600 

2969 

C.  P.  29/116 

1824 

4790 

5926 

4180 

3036 

3776 

3406 

C.  P.  34/120 

1878 

3208 

5791 

3626 

1885 

2889 

2387 

C.  P.  36/105 

2794 

3596 

6028 

4139 

3316 

2255 

2785 

C.  P.  44/101 

2589 

5570 

6567 

4909 

3750 

5887 

4818 

,  C.  P.  43/47 

2443 

4849 

3646 

4272 

2630 

3451 

C.  P.  44/154 

3175 

5662 

4418 

3722 

3722 

C.  P.  33/224 

1723 

4565 

5702 

3997 

2374 

2414 

2394 

C.  P.  44/153 

3371 

4863 

4117 

C.  P.  45/122 

2519 

3879 

5051 

3816 

2760 

2760 

C   P.  45/184 

3298 

2353 

5810 

3820 

3274 

3274 

1  Sharkey  clay.  3  Sharkey  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Alligator  clay,  brown  surface  phase.  4  Date  of  harvest. 

*  Average  based  on  single  determination  at  each  station;  others  based  on  4  determinations  at  each  station. 

TABLE  7.     Results  of  variety  tests  on  muck  soil1  at  Clovellv  Farms  during1  1952. 


Variety 


C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 
C.  P. 


29/32Q. 
33/253_ 
34/120: 
36/13- 
38/k6__ 
43/33.- 
43/47. - 
44/101- 
44/155. 
47/109. 
47/191. 
47/193. 
48/103. 


PLANT  CANE  12-8-522 


Av.  yield 
of  cane 
per  acre 


(tons) 
31.4 
29.0 
34.7 
39.3 
31.8 
32.5 
30.7 
38.3 
31.2 
36.3 
31.1 

33^9 


Av.  indicated  yield  of 
96° sugar 


Per  ton 
of  cane 


(pounds) 
175.0 
180.5 
174.1 
165.5 
167.4 
189.3 
192.1 
186.6 
186.4 
157.0 
200.3 

217^2 


Per  acre 


(pounds) 
5495 
5234 
6041 
6504 
5323 
6152 
5897 
7147 
5816 
5699 
6229 

7363 


FIRST  STUBBLE   11-17-52 


Av.  yield 
of  cane 
per  acre 


(tons) 
28.8 
29.0 


29.1 
37.9 
32.2 
34.3 
27.3 
36.3 
35.6 
32.6 
29.7 
36.9 


Av.   indicated  yield  of 
96°  sugar 


Per  ton 
of  cane 


(pounds) 
193.2 
184.3 
197.5 
200.9 
183.3 
191.8 
207.0 
184.2 
204.4 
175.5 
201.2 
218.0 


Per  acre 


(pounds) 
5564 
5345 
5747 
7614 
5902 
6579 
5651 
6686 
7277 
5721 
5976 
8044 


1  Shallow  muck  over  Sharkey  clay. 


2  Date  of  harvest. 
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in  South  Louisiana,  cane  yields  are 
usually  satisfactory  but  most  of  the 
varieties  now  in  commercial  culture 
do  not  produce  cane  of  acceptable 
sucrose  quality. 

Promising  seedlings  of  relatively 
high  sugar  content  were  included  in 
replicated  tests  during  1952.  Of  the 
released  varieties  C.  P.  36/13,  C.  P. 
44/101,  and  C.  P.  44/155,  produced 
relatively  high  yields  of  cane  of  ac- 
ceptable sucrose  quality.  These  three 
varieties  are  well  adapted  to  muck 
soils.  In  results  of  plant  cane  tests 
only,  both  C.  P.  48/103  and  C.  P. 
47/191  were  high  in  sucrose  content 
on  muck  soils,  and  it  is  believed  the 
former  variety  will  be  useful  on 
these  soils.  C.  P.  47/193,  included 
in  first  stubble  tests  only,  produced 
high  cane  yields  of  very  good  quality. 

Summary 

In  tests  conducted  during  1952, 
as  well  as  in  the  average  of  those 
for  the  past  5  years,  C.  P.  44/101 
surpassed  all  other  released  var- 
ieties in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  on 
all  soil  types.  While  this  variety  is 
susceptible  to  the  stunting  disease 
recently  identified  in  Louisiana  (1), 
its  superior  yield  performance  has 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  this 
disease,  which  has  been  observed  at 
all  of  the  test  fields.  In  view  of  the 
probability  that  a  satisfactory  de- 
gree of  control  of  the  disease  can  be 
attained  in  C.  P.  44/101,  substantial 
acreages  of  it  should  be  grown  until 
superior    varieties    are    available    to 


replace  it.  This  is  particularly  true 
on  heavy  soils,  where  few  of  the 
commercial  varieties  produce  as  sat- 
isfactory yields. 

Among  the  commercial  varieties 
which  produced  satisfactory  yields 
on  light  soils  are  C.  P.  44/155,  C.  P. 
43/47,  C.  P.  36/13  and  C.  P.  36/105. 
Promising  unreleased  varieties  are 
C.  P.  48/103  and  N.  Co.  310.  C.  P. 
45/184  produced  high  yields  of  cane 
per  acre  and  compared  favorably 
with  C.  P.  34/120  in  the  Northern 
area  where  the  latter  variety  still 
occupies  over  15  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage  (3)  It  is  consider- 
ably lower  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
than  C  P.  34/120. 

On  muck  soils  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
36/13,  and  C.  P.  44/155  all  pro- 
duced high  yields  of  cane  of  satis- 
factory sucrose  quality. 
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1  The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Davidson,  Asso- 
ciate Chemist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  for 
making  juice  analyses. 
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TABLE  1.     Changes  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  and 
apparent  purity  in  standing  cane  of  four  varieties  ex- 
posed to  freezing  temperatures,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1952,  at  Houma,  Louisiana 


PHYSIOLOGY  STUDIES  CONDUCTED  AT  THE 

HOUMA  STATION  DURING  1952 

By  Robert  E.  Coleman,  Associate  Physiologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 

Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 

Engineering,    Agricultural    Research    Administration, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Report  to  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugarcane  League 
Houma,  Louisiana,  June  1953) 

The  physiology  work  conducted 
during  the  past  year  at  the  Houma 
Station  has  dealt  with  various  phy- 
siological aspects  of  the  planting 
and  harvesting  of  sugarcane.  The 
emphasis  of  the  work  on  planting 
has  been  toward  developing  prac- 
tices which  will  improve  germina- 
tion of  seed  pieces  as  well  as  basic 
research  on  some  of  the  factors  af- 
fecting germination.  With  harvested 
sugarcane,  the  physiology  work  has 
dealt  principally  with  deterioration. 
This  year,  as  for  the  past  two  years, 
our  primary  concern  has  been  with 
the  keeping  quality  of  freeze  injured 
cane. 


Source,  Variety 

and 

Date  of  Analysis 

1952 


Keeping  Quality  of  Freeze  Injured 
Sugarcane 

A  freeze  as  early  as  October  30 
(minimum  temperatures  26°  to  28°) 
killed  the  terminal  buds  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  foliage  in  several  local- 
ities in  the  sugar  district.  This  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  continue 
our  studies  of  the  effects  of  such 
injury  on  the  keeping  quality  of  un- 
harvested  sugarcane.  Weekly  sam- 
ples were  taken  on  plantations  near 
Houma  from  plots  of  cane  of  several 
varieties  in  which  the  terminal  buds 
and  at  least  50  percent  of  the  fol- 
iage were  killed.  In  some  instances 
the  sampling  was  continued  for  per- 
iods of  10  to  18  days  beyond  a  sec- 
ond freeze  which  occured  November 
21,  22  and  23,  with  temperatures  of 
27°,  29°,  and  30°  respectively  as 
measured  at  the  Houma  Station. 
The  data  from  this  series  of  tests 
are  shown  in  Table  1.  There  were 
no  significant  changes  in  sucrose  or 
purity  for  the  periods  measured. 
These  data  are  similar  to  those  re- 


SOUTHDOWN 

V.  P.  36/105 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  21 

C.  P   36/13 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  14 

Noq.  21 

Dec.  2 

C.  P.  44/101 

Nov.  25 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  10 

HOLLYWOOD 
C.  P.  44/101 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  10 

C.  P.  36/105 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  14 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  3 

CRESCENT  FARM 
C.  P.  34/819 
Oct.  31 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  14 


Dura- 

Dura- 

tion 

tion 

after 

after 

Brix 

Suc- 

Oct. 30 

freeze 

rose 

freeze 

Nov. 

21,  22, 

23 

De- 

Per- 

Days 

Days 

grees 

cent 

0 

15.73 

12.03 

8 

16.40 

12.82 

14 

16.94 

13.13 

21 

16.16 

12.29 

0 

14.76 

11.31 

8 

15.06 

11.72 

14 

15.63 

11.82 

21 

15.31 

11.72 

32 

10 

15.32 

11.94 

2 

16.28 

12.78 

10 

16.11 

12.80 

17 

15.94 

12.54 

0 

16.28 

12.51 

8 

17.30 

13.68 

14 

17.49 

13.58 

21 

17.84 

14.34 

33 

11 

17.47 

13.94 

40 

18 

17.92 

14.94 

0 

16.28 

12.40 

8 

16.81 

12.83 

14 

16.94 

12.50 

21 

17.01 

13.02 

33 

11 

16.70 

12.63 

0 

15.14 

10.90 

8 

16.00 

11.93 

14 

16.08 

11.40 

Pur- 
ity 


76.5 

78.2 
77.5 
76.0 


76.6 
77.8 
75.6 
76.5 
77.9 


78.5 
79.4 
78.6 


76.8 
79.1 
77.6 
80.3 
79.7 
83.3 


76.1 
76.3 
73.8 
76.5 
75.6 


72.0 
74.5 
70  9 


ported  last  year  (2)  and  indicate 
that  while  such  injury  may  prevent 
any  further  increase  in  percent  of 
sucrose,  at  the  same  time  the  stand- 
ing cane  does  not  show  any  appreci- 
able changes  in  purity. 

Following  more  severe  freezes  on 
December  15  and  16  (23°  and  24° 
F),  standing  cane  was  injured  to 
the  extent  that  only  7  to  18  percent 
of  the  lateral  eyes  remained  sound 
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and  all  of  the  terminal  buds  were 
killed.  A  field  storage  test  similar 
to  that  conducted  for  the  past  two 
years  was  conducted  in  which  the 
cane  was  treated  as  follows :  cut 
and  placed  in  heaprows;  left  stand- 
ing after  the  freeze;  windrowed  be- 
fore the  freeze.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  test  was  to  obtain  further  infor- 
mation on  the  effects  of  cutting  cane 
into  heaprows  following  freezes. 
This  practice  proved  to  merit  con- 
sideration following  the  freezing 
conditions  of  the  1950  (1)  harvest 
season.     However   under   the   condi- 

TABLE  2.  Change  in  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  and 
apparent  purity  after  28  days  in  standing,  heaprowed 
and  windrowed  sugarcane  of  10  varieties  exrjosed  to 
freezing  temperatures  in  December  1952  and  January 
1953  at  Houma,  Louisiana 


Variety 

Treat- 

Per- 
cent of 
lateral 

eyes 
killed 

Gain  (+)  or 
Loss  ( — )  in 

Brix 

Suc- 
rose 

Pur- 
ity 

Co.  281 

Co.  290.- - 

C.  P.  29/116—- 

C.  P.  29/120 

C.  P.  34/120 

C.  P.  36/13 

C.  P.  36/105 

C.  P.  43/33 

C.  P.  44/101--. 
C.  P.  44/155 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windorw 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprov; 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

Standing 
Heaprow 
Windrow 

91 

89 
93 

84 
87 
88 
85 
85 
84 
82 

De- 
grees 
+    .34 
+1.35 

—  .79 

—  .98 

—  .45 

—  .70 

+  .2 
+1.85 

—  .23 

+    .63 
+    .39 
+1.98 

+    .65 
+  1.46 

—  ,80 

+  1.09 
+    .44 
+    .31 

—  .60 
+    .51 

—  .47 

—  .10 
+  1.27 
—1.16 

—  .48 
+1.08 
+    .08 

+    .02 
+1.4 

—  .86 

Per- 
cent 
+    .43 
+  1.23 

—  .92 

—  .77 

—  .77 

—  .82 

—  .13 
+    .90 

—  .62 

+    .76 

—  .43 
+2.0 

+    .75 
+    .16 
—1.18 

+  1.68 

—  .20 
+    .24 

—  .23 
+    .04 
—1.20 

+    .55 
+    .66 

—  1.59 

—  .47 
+  1.04 

—  .57 

+    .21 
+   .07 
—1 .  20 

+  -8 
+  .4 
—1.4 

+  .2 
—2.6 
—1.5 

—1.0 
—3.1 
—2.6 

+1.3 
—4.3 
+2.3 

+1.2 
—5.6 
—2.9 

+4.4 
—2.4 

—  .1 

+  1.6 
—2.1 
—4.5 

+3.5 
—2.1 
—3.4 

—  .4 
+  .9 
—3.6 

+1.1 

—  .2 
—2.6 

tions  of  the  1951  (2)  harvest  sea- 
son heaprowed  cane  showed  greater 
rates  of  deterioration  than  stand- 
ing cane.  In  this  test  samples  of  all 
ten  varieties  were  taken  at  weekly 
intervals    from    each    of    the    treat- 


ments. Using  the  total  gain  or  loss 
in  Brix,  sucrose,  and  purity  after 
28  days  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  deterioration,  a  varietal  compar- 
sion  can  be  made  from  the  data  in 
Table  2.  The  data  in  this  table 
clearly  indicate  the  better  keeping 
quality  of  the  frozen  cane  of  our 
more  widely  grown  varieties  such 
as  C.  P.  36/13,  C.  P.  44/155,  and 
C.  P.  44/101  compared  to  a  variety 
like  C.  P.  29/116.  The  data  sum- 
marized in  Table  3  show  the  effects 
of  each  of  these  three  treatments  for 
all  ten  varieties.  It  can  be  noticed 
that  the  standing  cane  showed  a 
slight  increase  in  purity  for  this 
period  whereas  both  the  heaprowed 
and  windrowed  showed  slight  pur- 
ity drops.  Again  this  year  the  facts 
confirm  the  statement  of  Lauritzen 

(3)   " that  as  long  as  a  small 

number  of  eyes  remain  sound  ser- 
ious deterioration  does  not  begin 
for  a  considerable  period. " 

TABLE  3.  Average  changes  in  Brix,  apparent  suc- 
rose, apparent  purity  after  28  days  in  standing,  heap- 
rowed and  windrowed  cane  of  10  commercial  varieties 
exposed  to  freezing  temperatures,  December  1952 
and  January  1953  at  Houma,  Louisiana 


Treatment 

Gain  (+)  or  Loss  ( — )  in 

Brix 

Sucrcse 

Purity 

Standing 

Heaprow 

Windrow 

+    .08 
+    .9 
—    .3 

+    .3 
+    .3 
—    .6 

+  1.3 
—2.1 
—2.0 

Germination  Studies  with 
Sugarcane 

For  several  years  field  planting 
tests  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Houma  Station  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  there  is  a  stimulation 
in  rate  of  germination  and  in  the 
final  percentage  of  germination  by 
using  seed  cuttings  that  have  been 
stored  under  dry  conditions  prior 
to  planting.  The  final  increase  in 
germination  is  greater  in  varieties 
that  are  known  to  invert  sucrose 
more  rapidly  than  other  varieties. 
There  is  evidence  that  during  the 
storage  period  inversion  increases 
the  quantity  of  reducing  sugars  in 
the  cuttings.  This  readily  available 
carbohydrate  supply  is  sufficient  to 
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support  more  rapid  growth.  Juice 
analyses  before  and  after  such  per- 
iods of  storage  indicate  that  such 
changes  take  place. 

The  theory  is  proposed  that  the 
stimulation  resulting  from  the  stor- 
age is  not  entirely  due  to  the  car- 
'bohydrate  changes  but  also  to 
changes  in  auxin  relationship.  Ex- 
perimental data  show  that  the  per- 
iod of  storage  brings  about  a  lower- 
ing of  the  auxin  level.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  loss  of  geotropic  re- 
sponse similar  to  that  caused  by  hot 
water  treatment.  It  has  been  de- 
termined that  a  minimum  period  of 
four  days  is  required  to  bring  about 
this  effect.  The  fact  that  as  stor- 
age periods  are  increased  beyond 
four  days,  further  increases  in  ger- 
mination occur,  is  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  role  inversion  plays  in 
germination.  With  the  loss  of  geo- 
tropic response  and  its  accompany- 
ing reduction  in  auxin  level  there  is 
a  breaking  of  apical  dominance. 

Such  a  preplanting  treatment 
would  have  a  practical  application 
where  dry  storage  could  be  provided 
without  entailing  extra  handling  of 
seed  cane.  Preplanting  storage 
might  easily  be  used  for  green- 
house work  or  in  small  variety 
plantings  where  conservation  of 
seed  material  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance. 

Other  means  of  improving  the 
rate  of  germination  are  under  in- 
vestigation. Such  work  includes  seed 
treatment  prior  to  planting  with 
various  chemicals  known  to  be  ef- 
fective in  altering  the  auxin  rela- 
tionships in  sugarcane. 

Another  factor  which  may  affect 


germination  in  field  plantings  is  the 
use  of  2,  4-D  injured  cane  as  seed 
material.  With  the  increasing  use 
of  2,  4-D  in  weed  control  work  it 
has  been  noticed  that  where  appli- 
cations were  not  properly  applied, 
injury  to  the  sugarcane  plants  has 
resulted.  The  most  apparent  type 
of  injury  is  gall  or  callous  tissue 
formation,  and  adventitious  root 
growth  in  the  nodal  regions.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  noticed 
an  actual  erosion  of  the  stalk  tissue 
and  the  formation  of  "knife-cut". 
To  study  the  effects  upon  germina- 
tion if  such  injured  cane  was  used 
for  seed,  five  and  six  eye  pieces 
were  planted  in  wood  shavings.  It 
was  found  that  where  the  injury 
was  not  too  severe  there  was  an 
actual  stimulation  in  the  rate  and 
percentage  of  germination.  How- 
ever, in  cane  in  which  there  were 
large  galls  and  eroded  tissue  there 
was  a  12  to  15  percent  decrease  in 
germination. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Decisions  on  the  Control  of  the 
Stunting  Disease 


The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
has  studied  the  problem  presented 
by  the  identification  of  the  stunting 
disease  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana, 
and  hereby  outlines  methods  for  con- 
trol based  on  what  is  known  about 
the  disease  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  reported  in  the  January  1 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  that 
yields  of  plant  cane  of  C.  P.  44/101 
were  reduced  25  percent,  and  of 
C.  P.  36/105,  9  percent,  in  an  ex- 
periment in  which  healthy  cane  of 
these  varieties  was  inoculated  with 
juice  from  diseased  cane.  It  appears 
probable  at  the  present  time  that 
the  stuble  cane  in  these  experiments 
will  show  a  similar  reduction,  as 
will  plant  cane  inoculated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  fall  of  1952.  Based 
on  surveys  made  by  various  members 
of  the  committee,  it  is  believed  that 
the  disease  is  widespread  in  the 
sugarcane  district  of  Louisiana,  that 
it  is  causing  important  losses  in 
yields  of  cane,  and  in  fact,  that  it 
has  been  an  important  cause  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  our  varieties  in 
past  years.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  steps  should  be  undertaken 
immediately  to  reduce  these  losses 
and  possibly  to  lengthen  the  life  of 
our  present  commercial  varieties  by 
bringing  the   disease   under   control. 

Such  steps  must  be  taken  even 
though  many  facts  about  the  disease 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
are  still  not  known.  We  know  the 
disease  is  spread  from  diseased  to 
healthy  cane  by  the  cutting  knife, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 


spread  by  other  means.  It  is  not 
even  possible  to  determine  with  ab- 
solute certainty  the  presence  of  the 
disease  in  every  plant  that  may  be 
infected.  This  is  because  the  disease 
does  not  have  definite  symptoms  that 
can  be  positively  identified,  other 
than  reduction  in  growth  and  vigor 
of  the  plant.  But  even  though  all 
the  facts  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  are  not  at  hand,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  stakes  in  con- 
trolling the  disease  are  so  high  that 
steps  in  this  direction  should  be  tak- 
en immediately  and  not  be  delayed 
until  all  the  desirable  information 
has  been  obtained. 

Three  ways  of  controlling  the  di- 
sease have  been  considered:  (1) 
growing  of  resistant  varieties;  (2) 
selection  of  healthy  cane  for  seed; 
and  (3)  treatment  of  the  seed  cane 
with  hot  water  or  hot  air  both  of 
which  will  eliminate  the  virus. 

Since  our  important  commercial 
varieties  all  appear  to  be  susceptible, 
the  committee  is  unable  to  recom- 
mend varieties  at  present  that  are 
resistant.  C.  P.  29/116  is  believed 
to  be  less  affected  by  the  disease 
than  other  varieties  available;  but 
it  can  be  grown  on  a  very  limited 
scale. 

In  the  July  15  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed that  growers  select  as  sources  of 
seed  for  planting  this  fall  their  most 
uniform  fields  of  stubble  cane,  since 
such  fields  are  likely  to  have  a  lower 
percentage  of  infection  than  those 
showing  poor  growth  and  non-uni- 
form height.  Such  seed  selection  can 
not  be  depended  on  to  give  complete 
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control  of  the  disease,  but  it  is 
recommended  as  the  best  temporary 
measure  until  disease-free  seed  can 
be  made  available  by  other  means. 

It  was  also  stated  in  that  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  that  heat  treatments  of 
seed  cane  which  are  known  at  pres- 
ent to  eliminate  the  virus,  are  not 
practical  to  use  on  a  commercial 
scale.  However,  since  such  heat 
treatments  are  the  only  known 
means  of  obtaining  healthy  seed 
from  cane  that  has  become  infected, 
the  committee  is  now  recommending 
that  such  treatment  be  undertaken 
on  a  fairly  large  experimental  scale 
on  selected  plantations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  League.  The 
plantations  to  be  chosen  will  be 
secondary  increase  stations  in  the 
present  seed  increase  program  and 
well  distributed  geographically  over 
the  district.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  from  2  to  15  tons  each 
of  C.  P.  36/105  and  C.  P.  44/101  be 
treated  at  each  of  these  stations; 
that  2  tons  each  of  C.  P.  36/13,  C.  P. 
43/47  and  C.  P.  44/155  be  treated 
at  all  stations;  that  from  2  to  15 
tons  of  C.  P.  34/120  be  treated  at 
stations  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
areas;  and  that  up  to  30  tons  of 
Co.  290  be  treated  at  the  stations  in 
the  Teche.  This  program  of  heat 
treatment  is  being  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Immigration  in  loaning  to  the 
League  certain  hot  air  treating 
equipment  and  operating  personnel, 
with  the  League  assuming  the  cost 
involved.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
healthy  seed  produced  from  the 
treated  cane  will  eventually  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  League  in  the  same 
manner  followed  in  the  distribution 
of  a  newly  released  variety. 

Both  hot  water  and  hot  air  treat- 
ments can  be  used  to  eliminate  the 
virus  from  seed  cane.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heat  treat- 
ments on  the  virus  is  limited  to  the 
results  obtained  in  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  disease  was  first 
studied  and  identified,  and  where  it 


has  been  found  that  hot  water  at 
122°  F.  for  2  hours  or  at  125-6°  F. 
for  IV2  hours  is  effective  in  elimi- 
nating the  virus.  However,  both 
of  these  hot  water  treatments,  as 
found  by  the  Australians,  and  con- 
firmed in  tests  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
and  Houma  stations,  may  be  harm- 
ful to  germination  of  the  cane.  Only 
moderate  reductions  in  germination 
usually  result  from  hot  water  treat- 
ment at  122°  F.  for  2  hours,  but  at 
the  higher  temperature  often  little  or 
no  germination  is  obtained. 

Treatment  with  hot  air  at  129°  F. 
for  8  hours  also  eliminates  the  virus 
and  is  much  less  harmful  to  germi- 
nation than  hot  water  treatment. 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  two 
stations  show  that  in  some  instances 
germination  of  cane  treated  with  hot 
air  was  slightly  less  than  that  of 
untreated  cane,  and  in  others,  slight- 
ly better.  Varieties  of  cane  differ 
in  their  tolerance  of  heat  treatments, 
and  in  these  tests  the  germination 
of  C.  P.  44/101  was  less  affected  by 
the  heat  treatments  than  were  other 
commercial  varieties. 

The  committee  recognizes  that 
some  growers  may  wish  to  undertake 
treatment  of  seed  cane  of  their  own, 
which  will  provide  them  with  a 
source  of  seed  from  treated  cane  for 
commercial  planting  more  quickly 
than  if  they  waited  to  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  that  being  treated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  League.  While 
the  committee  does  not  discourage 
this,  it  emphasizes  that  the  work 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  disappointments  may 
be  experienced.  There  may  be  also 
some  disappointments  in  seed  treated 
by  the  League.  Poor  germination 
may  be  obtained  from  the  treated 
seed.  Exact  control  of  temperatures 
and  time  intervals  is  important,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  results  in  eliminating 
the  virus  and  from  avoiding  undue 
damage  to  the  cane.  Preparing  to 
treat  cane  with  hot  water  is  probably 
more  feasible  on  most  plantations 
than  using  hot  air.  In  such  case  the 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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OFFICIAL  PRICES  FOR  THE  1952-53  SEASON 


On  Jaunary  30,  1953  the  Alexan- 
dria Office  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  advised 
the  Louisiana  sugar  mills  as  follows : 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
the  following  as  the  official  average 
prices  of  the  following  grade  of 
sugar  and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
change during  the  weeks  ending  as 
indicated : 


Week  ending 

Raws  6.58, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.59, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.49, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.35, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.35, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.45, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.425 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.16, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.04, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.93, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.985 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.01, 
Week  ending 

Raws  6.04, 


October  16,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 
October  23,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 
October  30,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.40 
November  6,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.00 
November  13,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.00 
November  20,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.10 
November  27,  1952 
,  Blackstrap  8.44 
December  4,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 
December  11,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.50 
December  18,  1952 
Blackstrap  8.59 
December  25,  1952 
,  Blackstrap  8.875 
January  1,  1953 
Blackstrap  9.00 
January  8,  1953 
Blackstrap  9.42 


Week  ending  January  15,  1953 

Raws  5.92,  Blackstrap  10.00 

Week  ending  January  22,  1953 

Raws  5.98,  Blackstrap  10.00 

Week  ending  January  29,  1953 

Raws  6.04,  Blackstrap  10.00 

The  season's  average  price  of  raw 

sugar  is  6.2088  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugarcane    j 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows : 

1.  6.512  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  North  of  Bayou  Goula 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  South- 
east of  New  Iberia  West  of  the 
Atchafalaya. 

2.  6.475  dollars  per  ton  for  mills 
located  North  and  West  of 
New  Iberia  West  of  the  Atcha- 
falaya River. 

3.  6.581  dollars  per  ton  for  all 
mills  except  those  located  as 
in  Paragraphs  1  and  2  above. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  is  8.8016  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  molasses  bonus 
is  9.8056  cents  per  actual  net  ton  of 
sugarcane. 

Please  prepare  Forms  SU-128, 
Grower's  Deliveries  of  Sugarcane, 
(Compiled  List),  in  accordance  with 
instructions  contained  in  1952  Sugar 
Mill  Letter  Number  11,  issued  De- 
cember 11,  1952. 

L.  A.  Mullin,  Chairman 
State  PMA  Committee 


treatment  at  122°  F.  for  2  hours  ap-  the  hot  air  treatment  at  129°  F.  for 
pears  best,  based  on  the  limited  8  hours  is  to  be  preferred  where  it 
amount  of  data  available.    However,     can  be  used. 
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GENERAL  INSURANCE  AND 
SURETY  BONDS 

310  CARONDELET  STREET 

NEW  ORLEANS  12,  LA. 

Phone:  CAnal  3563 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 

9 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  02: 

/THE  LARGEST   CEHERAL  SUPPLY  HOUSE  SOUTH  SINCE  1867  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
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SPECIAL 
AGRICULTURAL   DITCHER 

Here  is  a  picture  showing  the  New 
Link-Belt   Speeder,    V2    cu.    yd.    ca- 
pacity     SPECIAL      AGRICULTURAL 
DITCHER,    equipped   with   the   spe- 
cial   ditching    bucket    designed    to 
fit  the  contours  of  the  ditch.    This 
machine     is     operated    with    the 
Speed-O-Matic     hydraulic     control 
system,     which     reduces     operator 
fatigue    and     increases    efficiency. 
It  is  also  equipped  with   an   independent  swing   and  travel   mechanism   which   permits 
the  machine  to  travel  along  the  ditch  while  the  operator  concentrates  on  the  bucket 
operations. 

For  further  information,  Call,  Wire  or  Write 

JACKSON  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  5288  Station  "B",  New  Orleans,  La. 
Telephones:  TEmple  5591,  5592,  and  6721 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


ESTABLISHED    1883 

CONDENSED    STATEMENT   OF    CONDITION 
JUNE   30,   1953 


RESOURCES 

Cash  and   Due  from   Banks $    89,267,189.97 

U.  S.  Government  Obligations 158,759,942.54 

State,   Municipal    and    Other    Public 
Bonds     


LIABILITIES 
Deposits     $  353, 


Other    Bonds   and   Securities 

Loans    and    Discounts 

Bank    Premises    

Other    Real    Estate. 


Customers'      Liability     Account     of 
Acceptances     

Accrued    Income   and   Other   Assets 


14,706,873.03 

535,095.11 

110,525,080.75 

3,261,677.20 

52,185.75 

985,328.11 
1,232,156.60 


Acceptances     

Dividend    Payable  July    1,   1953 

Reserve  for  Taxes,  Accrued  Interest 
and   Expenses  

Other    Liabilities   

Capital    Stock    _..$    2,800,000.00 

Surplus     15,200,000.00 

Undivided  Profits       5,142,432.97 


142,911.72 
,151,933.76 

112,000.00 

,713,548.81 
62,701.80 


23,142,432.97 


TOTAL ..$  379,325,529.06 


TOTAL ...$  379,325,529.06 


DEPOSITARY     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     GOVERNMENT,     STATE     OF     LOUISIANA 
AND    CITY    OF    NEW    ORLEANS 

MEMBER    OF    THE    FEDERAL     DEPOSIT    INSURANCE     CORPORATION 
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KAY-CRETE    DIRT    RETAINERS 

sold  by 

LOUISIANA  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

4747  Choctaw  —  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

5401  Burma  Rd.  —  New  Orleans,  La. 


SERVICE 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout  the  Sugar  Industry. 
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Service  Foundry 


o  division  of 

Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc 
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fttOMSOjy 

SUPPLIES  A  COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  FIELD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 

AND  HARVESTING  OF  SUGAR  CANE 


PROFITS 

FROM  GROWING  SUGAR  CANE  DEPEND 

IN  LARGE  MEASURE  UPON  THE  COMPLETENESS 

OF  FIELD  MECHANIZATION 

LET  US  HELP 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Experience  and  Service 


tttOMSOJt 

MACHINERY  COMPANY  INC 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


That  most  important  subject  has 
been  cussed  and  discussed  orally 
and  in  writing  during  the  past  two 
weeks  with  top  government  brass. 
The  White  House,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson,  Under-Secre- 
tary Morse,  Assistant  Secretary 
Davis,  Acting  Sugar  Branch  Direc- 
tor Tom  Allen  and  his  staff,  all 
have  been  thoroughly  briefed  on  the 
desires  of  the  League  members  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  sugar. 

Secretary  Benson  has  promised  a 
thorough  review  of  his  Depart- 
ment's sugar  policy  as  soon  as  Sug- 
ar Branch  Director  Lawrence  Myers 
returns  from  the  International  Sug- 
ar Council  meeting  in  London. 

The  Department  estimates  that 
sugarcane  growers'  returns  for  the 
1953-54  crop  will  be  about  the  same 
as  returns  from  the  1952-53  crop. 
Just  how  this  will  be  accomplished 
when  all  other  commodity  prices  are 
sagging  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
Agriculture  Department  officials 
seem  confident  that  they  can  count 
on  a  firm  market  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  What  price  goal,  if 
any,  they  hope  to  achieve  certainly 
is  not  common  knowledge.  But 
their  actions  indicate  a  sustained 
price  for  raws  of  approximately 
$6.40. 

Naughty,  Naughty! 

Washington  attorney,  Gordon 
Pickett  Peyton,  vocalist  for  a  small 
group  of  bottlers  and  candy  manu- 
facturers, figuratively  had  his 
wrists  slapped  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson  recently.  After  read- 
ing one   of   Peyton's   usual  tales  of 


What  Price  Sugar? 

alleged  terrible  woe,  to  his  contribu- 
ting principals,  on  the  high  cost  of 
sugar,  Benson  wrote  Peyton  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  July  28th  in  which  you  make 
some  comments  concerning  poli- 
cies relating  to  sugar. 

"You  will  recall  that  members 
of  my  staff  and  I  have  met  with 
you  and  representatives  of  the 
Industrial  Sugar  Users  Group  and 
we  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
those  discussions  we  fully  under- 
stand the  issues  involved.  I  have 
reviewed  very  carefully  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  Sugar  Act 
each  time  an  interested  group  has 
shared  its  views  with  me  and  also 
as  a  preliminary  to  such  action. 
Your  letter  has  been  the  occasion 
for  another  full  review. 

"These  reviews  convince  me 
that  the  sugar  quota  actions  tak- 
en since  I  have  been  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  resulting  stability  of 
prices  at  fair  levels.  This  stabil- 
ity has  been  advantageous  both 
to  consumers  and  producers. 

"As  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  constituted,  the 
development  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  sugar  is  among 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to 
Assistant  Secretary  John  H.  Dav- 
is. He  and  I  have  discussed  fully 
the  policies  which  are  being  fol- 
lowed and  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  them.  I  want  you 
to  feel  free  to  get  in  touch  with 
(Continued  on  page  402) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Cutting  Seed  and  Planting 


Summer  planting  has  become  a 
practice  on  many  farms  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  crop  planted  each 
year.  Unfortunately,  unless  plant- 
ing was  started  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  the  very  frequent  rains 
throughout  the  sugar  belt  have  less- 
ened the  amount  of  summer  planted 
cane  this  season. 

When  cutting  seed  for  early  plant- 
ings, there  is  some  tendency  to  top 
high  in  an  effort  to  stretch  the  seed 
to  plant  a  maximum  of  acreage. 
An  examination  of  seed  pieces 
topped  high  will  show  that  many 
stalks  have  12  to  18  inches  of  length 
which  cannot  possibly  germinate  be- 
cause the  few  top  eyes  are  not 
mature  or  because  the  top  part  of 
the  stalk  is  nothing  but  leaves 
rolled  together.  Because  selective 
topping  of  individual  stalks  is  not 
possible  with  the  harvester,  there 
are  many  poorly  topped  canes  re- 
gardless of  the  height  at  which  the 
topping  blade  is  set.  However,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  set  the 
topping  blade  to  properly  top  the 
majority  of  the  canes  in  the  field. 

Poor  topping  of  seed  cane  is  not 
a  practice  which  exists  only  in  seed 
cut  for  early  planting,  but  occurs 
in  seed  cut  for  later  planting  as 
well.  However,  because  cane  has 
more  height  when  cut  for  later 
planting  and  therefore  will  plant 
more  acreage,  the  tendency  toward 
improper  topping  to  stretch  the  seed 
is  not  as  great.  Not  only  should 
the  cutting  of  seed  cane  be  closely 
supervised  in  order  to  have  the  best 
possible   product   to    plant,    but   the 


planting  of  that  product  should  also 
be  closely  supervised. 

The  fact  that  a  labor  shortage  is 
most  critical  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing is  the  probable  explanation  of 
many  poorly  planted  fields.  How- 
ever, it  is  false  economy  to  do  a 
poor  job  of  planting.  The  cost  per 
acre  for  planting  and  the  amount 
of  time  necessary  to  complete  the 
planting  operation  must,  of  course, 
be  considered,  but  more  often  than 
not  the  difference  in  both  cost  and 
time  between  the  hurriedly  planted 
and  the  properly  planted  cane  is 
very  small.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  a  good  job  of  planting 
will  mean  a  good  uniform  stand 
which  will  result  in  better  yields 
not  only  in  the  plant  cane  crop  but 
in  the  stubble  crops  as  well. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to- 
day is  almost  totally  mechanized. 
The  planting  operation,  however,  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  industry 
began.  Other  countries  are  success- 
fully using  a  mechanical  cane  plant- 
er. The  question  is  whether  a  me- 
chanical planter  will  do  as  good  a 
job  here  as  the  present  hand 
method.  It  is  certain  that  our 
manufacturers  of  field  equipment  can 
produce  a  cane  planter.  It  is  also 
certain,  considering  our  ever  de- 
creasing labor  supply,  that  our  in- 
dustry is  ready  and  willing  to  try 
any  device  that  will  do  a  reasonably 
good  job  of  planting  cane. 
*     *     * 

Pound  for  pound,  sugar  is  the 
cheapest  source  of  food  energy. 
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ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1954 


TITLE    7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Production  and  Mar- 
keting   Administration     (Sugar 
Branch),   Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Subchapter    G — Determination    of 
Proportionate  Shares 
(Sugar  Determination  855.1) 
PART    855— MAINLAND    CANE 
SUGAR  AREA 
1954  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended    (herein  referred  to   as 
"act"),  the  following  determination 
is  hereby  issued: 

§  855.1  Proportionate  Shares  for 
Sugar  Cane  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  195 U  Crop. 
(a)  Farm  Proportionate  Share.  A 
1954-crop  proportionate  share  for 
each  sugar  cane  farm  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  terms  of  acres  (acreage 
or  acres  as  used  herein  means  the 
area  of  sugar  cane  grown  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
and  for  seed,  and  the  area  of  sugar 
cane  abandoned  and  classified  as 
bona  fide  abandonment  under  pro- 
cedure issued  by  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Old  Farms,  (i)  Farms  with 
bases  in  excess  of  27.8  acres.  The 
proportionate  share  for  any  farm 
for  which  the  farm  base,  as  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (3)  of 
this  paragraph,  is  in  excess  of  27.8 
acres  shall  be  90  percent  of  such 
base  or  80  percent  of  the  1953  acre- 
age on  the  farm,  whichever  is 
larger. 

(ii)  Farms  with  bases  of  27.8 
acres  or  less.  The  proportionate 
share  for  any  farm  for  which  the 
farm  base,  as  established  under  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  this  paragraph,  is 
not  in  excess  of  27.8  acres  shall  be 
the  largest  of  10.0  acres;  the  base, 
but  not  in  excess  of  25.0  acres;  the 
1953   acreage,   but   not   in   excess   of 
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25.0   acres;    and   80   percent   of  the 
1953  acreage. 

(2)  New  Farms.  The  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  farm  without  a 
farm  base  shall  be  10.0  acres. 

(3)  Farm  Bases.  A  base  shall  be 
established  for  each  farm  on  which 
there  was  acreage  in  any  of  the 
crop  years  1949  through  1953  (here- 
in referred  to  as  "base  period")  by 
adding  (i)  50  percent  of  the  largest 
acreage  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of 
the  crop  years  within  the  base 
period,  and  (ii)  12.5  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  on  the  farm  for  the 
other  four  years  within  the  base 
period. 

(4)  Delegation.  Farm  bases  and 
farm  proportionate  shares  shall  be 
established  by  the  county  PMA 
Committee,  in  accordance  with  this 
determination  and  instructions  is- 
sued by  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Production,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 

(5)  Appeals.  A  producer  of  sugar 
cane  who  believes  that  the  propor- 
tionate share  established  for  his 
farm  pursuant  to  this  determination 
is  inequitable  may  file  an  appeal  in 
writing  at  the  local  county  office 
not  later  than  July  1,  1954.  The 
county  committee  shall  make  such 
adjustments  as  are  necessary  due 
to  the  use  of  any  incorrect  data  in 
determining  the  proportionate  share. 
In  other  cases,  the  county  committee 
shall,  after  review  of  all  of  the 
facts,  forward  the  case,  together 
with  its  recommendation  to  the 
State  PMA  Committee.  The  State 
Committee  shall  consider  the  appeal 
and  the  county  committee's  recom- 
mendation in  light  of  the  interest 
of  the  appellant  as  related  to  the 
interest  of  all  other  producers  of 
sugar  cane  in  the  State  and  shall 
return  the  case  to  the  county  com- 
mittee, indicating  the  appropriate 
disposition.  Upon  receipt  thereof, 
the  county  committee  shall  notify 
the  producer  in  writing  as  soon   as 

(Continued  on  page  398) 
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THREE  AND  FOUR  YEAR  TEST  FIELD  AVERAGES  OF 

SOME  IMPORTANT  SUGAR  CANE  VARIETIES 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Agronomist,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
W.  G.  Taggart,  Director 


Three- Year  Averages 

Comparative  data  are  presented 
for  eight  Louisiana  State  University 
Experiment  Station  test  fields,  from 
results  of  the  seasons  of  1950,  1951 
and  1952.  The  tabulated  data  was 
prepared  to  give  information  on 
C.  P.  44-154,  which  was  released  in 
1952  only  for  the  western  section  of 
the  cane  belt;  and  for  C.  P.  45-184, 
a  promising  unreleased  variety 
which  has  been  on  an  increase  basis 
since  1950;  in  comparison  with 
C.  P.  36-105,  a  commercial  cane 
grown  on  an  extensive  field  basis 
throughout  the  cane  belt.  At  the 
Shirley  and  Meeker  test  fields,  C.  P. 
44-154,  because  of  its  low  sucrose 
record,  was  replaced  by  a  more  im- 
portant variety,  C.  P.  44-101. 
Four- Year  Averages 

Comparative  data  are  presented 
for  eight  Louisiana  State  University 
Experiment  Station  test  fields,  from 
results  of  the  seasons  of  1949,  1950, 
1951  and  1952.  The  tabulated  data 
of  the  four  year  averages,  gives 
comparative  test  field  performances 
of  five  commercial  varieties  at  six 
of  the  test  fields;  and  four  and  six 
varieties  at  Youngsville  and  Caffery 
test  fields  respectively.  All  of  the 
average  data  results  are  tabulated 
under  the  following  headings:  (1) 
VARIETY;  (2)  NORMAL  JUICE 
(Brix,  Sucrose  &  Purity)  ;  (3) 
TONS  PER  ACRE;  (4)  POUNDS 
COMMERCIALLY  RECOVER- 
ABLE SUGAR  (Per  Ton  &  Per 
Acre);  (5)  RANK;  and  (6)  NUM- 
BER OF  TESTS.  The  evaluation  or 
ranking  of  varieties  is  on  the  basis 
of  sugar  per  acre  yield;  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  figures  as  in- 
dicated in  the  rank  column.  All  of 
the  sugar  calculations  are  based  on 
the  table  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  for  Lou- 
isiana (Sugar  Branch),  "Commer- 
cially Recoverable  Sugar  Determina- 


tion 833.2  Admt.,  1,  revised  for 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  crop  1952." 

Three  year  averages  indicate  that 
C.  P.  44-154  performed  best  in  the 
western  section;  ranking  first  at 
Caffery  and  Billeaud  test  fields  and 
second  at  Youngsville.  At  the  three 
alluvial  section  test  fields;  Cinclare, 
Glenwood  and  Reserve,  it  gave  the 
highest  tonnages  and  lowest  sucrose 
tests.  The  unfavorable  sucrose  rec- 
ord of  this  variety  in  the  alluvial 
section  area,  makes  it  undesirable 
for  commercial  field  use  there. 

The  unreleased  variety,  C.  P.  45- 
184,  outranked  C.  P.  36-105  at  six 
of  the  eight  test  fields.  C.  P.  36-105 
outranked  C.  P.  45-184  only  at  Glen- 
wood and  Reserve.  At  these  two 
places,  C.  P.  45-184,  was  10.81 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  lower,  and 
only  0.65  ton  per  acre  higher  than 
C.  P.  36-105. 

Summary 

Cinclare  Test  Field:  Mhoon  very 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Four  year  average  results  of  elev- 
en tests,  consisting  of  our  plant 
cane,  four  first  stubble  and  three 
second  stubble,  indicate  that  C.  P. 
44-101  ranked  highest  in  sugar  per 
acre  yield. 

C.  P.  36-105  ranked  second,  with 
an  advantage  of  13.73  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  higher  yield  than 
C.  P.  44-101. 

C.  P.  Nos.  36-13  and  44-155,  com- 
pared very  closely;  ranking  third 
and  fourth  respectively  in  sugar  per 
acre  yield. 

C.  P.  29-320,  fifth  ranking  va- 
riety, was  highest  in  sugar  per  ton 
yield  and  lowest  in  the  tonnage  re- 
sults. 

Glenwood  Test  Field:  Mhoon  very 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Four  year  average  results  of  elev- 
en tests:  four  plant  cane  four  first 
(Continued    on    next   page) 
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stubble  and  three  second  stubble, 
show  that  C.  P.  36-105  was  the 
leading  variety,  and  also  highest  of 
the  five  varieties  from  the  stand- 
point of  sugar  per  ton. 

The  other  four  varieties  ranked 
in  the  following  order:  C.  P.  Nos. 
44-155,  44-101,  43-47  and  36-13. 

Reserve  Test  Field:  Mhoon  very- 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Four  year  average  results  of  ten 
tests:  four  plant  cane,  three  first 
stubble  and  three  second  stubble, 
show  that  C.  P.  44-101  was  the  lead- 
ing variety. 

C.  P.  Nos.  43-47  and  36-105, 
ranked  second  and  third  respective- 
ly, and  were  both  higher  in  sugar 
per  ton  yield  than  C.  P.  44-101. 

C.  P.  Nos.  34-120  and  44-155, 
fourth  and  fifth  ranking  varieties 
compared  closely,  and  were  also 
higher  in  sugar  per  ton  yield  than 
C.  P.  44-101. 

Meeker  Test  Field:  Yahola  very 
fine  sand. 

Four  year  averages  of  eleven  tests : 
four  plant  cane,  four  first  stubble 
and  three  second  stubble,  indicate 
that  C.  P.  44-101  ranked  highest, 
followed  in  order  by  C.  P.  Nos. 
36-13,  44-155,  36-105  and  29-320. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sugar  per 
ton  yield,  C.  P.  44-155  was  highest 
with  other  varieties  in  the  following 
order:  C.  P.  Nos.  29-320,  36-13, 
36-105  and  44-101. 

Shirley  Test  Field:  Yahola  very 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Four  year  averages  of  ten  tests: 
four  plant  cane,  four  first  and  two 
second  stubble,  indicate  that  C.  P. 
44-101  ranked  highest,  with  the 
other  varieties  in  the  following 
order:  C.  P.  Nos.  36-105,  44-155, 
43-47  and  29-320. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sugar  per 
ton  yield,  C.  P.  29-320  ranked  first; 
C.  P.  Nos.  43-47  and  44-155,  second 
and  third  respectively  and  C.  P. 
Nos.  36-105  and  44-101  tied  for 
fourth  place. 

Caffery  Test  Field:  Baldwin  silty 
clay  loam. 

Four     year     averages     of     eleven 


tests:  four  plant  cane,  four  first  | 
and  three  second  stubble,  show  that  | 
C.  P.  44-101  was  the  leading  va- 
riety. The  other  five  varieties  J 
ranked  in  the  following  order :  C.  P.  ' 
Nos.  43-47,  44-155,  36-105,  36-13  I 
and  Co.  290. 

Co.    290   was   about   on    an   equal  ; 
basis  in  tonnage  with  the  two  high-  I 
est    ranking    varieties,    but    showed  j 
an   average   of   36.31   pounds   lower 
sugar  per  ton  yield. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sugar  per 
ton  yield,  C.  P.  44-155  ranked  first,  J 
with  the  other  varieties  in  the  fol-  J 
lowing    order:    C.    P.    Nos.    44-101,  J 
36-13,  43-47,  36-105  and  Co.  290. 

Billeaud  Test  Field:  Lintonia- 
Olivier  silt  loam. 

Four  year  averages  of  eight  tests:  I 
four  plant  cane  and  four  first  j 
stubble  indicate  that  C.  P.  44-101  1 
ranked  first  and  Co.  290,  with  the  I 
highest  tonnage  and  lowest  sucrose  1 
ranked  second, 

C.  P.  Nos.  36-13,  44-155  and  36- 
105  ranked  third,  fourth  and  fifth  I 
respectively.  From  a  sugar  per  ton  I 
yield  standpoint,  the  varieties  are  j 
in  the  following  order:  C.  P.  Nos.  I 
44-155,  44-101,  36-13,  36-105  and  || 
Co.  290. 

Youngsville  Test  Field:  Richland- 
Olivier-Calhoun  silt  loam. 

Four  year  averages  of  nine  tests: 
four  plant  cane,  three  first  stubble 
and  two  second  stubble  indicate  that 
C.  P.  44-101  made  the  best  showing. 

The  other  varieties  ranked  in  the 
following  order:  C.  P.  44-155,  F. 
31-762  and  Co.  290. 

From  a  sugar  per  ton  standpoint 
the  four  varieties  ranked  as  follows : 
(1)  C.  P.  44-155,  (2)  C.  P.  44-101, 
(3)   F.  31-762  and   (4)    Co.  290. 

In  the  four  year  average  results 
of  the  test  fields,  C.  P.  44-101 
showed  outstanding  performance  by 
ranking  first  at  seven  out  of  the 
eight  locations.  It  showed  good 
adaptability  to  the  main  soil  types 
of  the  sugarcane  belt. 

On  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Red  river  areas,  C.  P. 
44-101  has  generally  been  lower  in 
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THREE  YEAR  AVERAGES  (1950,  1951  &  1952) 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose 


Purity 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 


Pounds  Commercially 
Recoverable  Sugar 


Per  Ton       Per  Acre 


Rank 


Number 
Tests 


CINCLARE  TEST  FIELD:     Bowdre 

-Sharkey  Clay 

C.  P.  44-101 

C.  P.  45-184. 

15.76 
15.91 
15.23 
16.91 

11.57 
11.83 
10.93 
11.82 

73.41 
74.36 
71.77 
74.29 

24.46 
22.27 
25.81 
18.83 

151.55 
155.58 
141.54 
155.42 

3707 
3465 
3087 
2927 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
5 

C.  P.  44-154 

C.  P.  36-105 

5 
5 

GLENWOOD  TEST  FIELD:     Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 


C.  P.  36-105. 
C.  P.  44-154. 
C.  P.  45-184. 


16.44 

12.48 

75.91 

14.57 

10.40 

71.38 

15.43 

11.68 

75.70 

24.08 
29.70 
24.18 


165.78 
132.30 
153.28 


3992 
3929 
3706 


RESERVE  TEST  FIELD:     Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 


C.  P.  44-154. 
C.  P.  36-105. 
C.  P.  45-184. 


14.66 

10.59 

72.25 

36.06 

16.07 

12.13 

75.48 

29.86 

15.37 

11.53 

75.02 

31.05 

135.62 
160.28 
150.95 


4786 
4687 


MEEKER  TEST  FIELD:     Yahola 

very  fine  sand 

C.  P.  44-101 -_. 

15.21 
15.64 
15.22 

10.75 
11.31 
10.88 

70.68 
72.31 
71.48 

33.46 
30.25 
23.72 

138.40 
147.56 
140.66 

4631 
4464 
3336 

1 
2 
3 

7 

C.  P.  45-184 

7 

C.  P. 36-105 

7 

SHIRLEY  TEST  FIELD:     Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam 


C.  P.  45-184. 
C.  P.  44-101. 
C.  P.  36-105. 


15.89 
15.84 
15.47 


11.75 
11.81 
11.18 


73.95 
74.56 

72.27 


23.00 

154.35 

3550 

1 

20.85 

155.26 

3237 

2 

20.41 

145.58 

2971 

3 

CAFFERY  TEST  FIELD 

:     Baldwin 

silty  clay  loam 

C.  P.  44-154 

15.21 
15.45 
16.17 

11.07 
11.68 
12.19 

72.78 
75.60 
75.39 

27.22 
23.95 
18.90 

143.85 
153.28 
161.24 

3916 
3671 
3047 

1 
2 
3 

6 

C.  P.  45-184 

6 

C.  P.  36-105 

6 

BILLEAUD  TEST  FIELD 

Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam 

C.  P.  44-154.. 

16.07 
16.27 
16.15 

12.12 
12.33 
11.76 

75.42 

75.78 
72.82 

29.28 
27.09 

22.98 

160.12 
163.38 
154.50 

4688 
4426 
3550 

1 
2 
3 

5 

C.  P.  45-184 

5 

C.  P.  36-105  _ 

5 

YOUNGSVILLE  TEST  FIELD: 

Richland-Olivier-Calhou 

n  silt  loam 

C.  P.  45-184 

C.  P.  44-154 

C.  P.  36-105 

16.57 
16.32 
17.05 

13.02 

12.49 
13.60 

78.58 
76.53 

79.77 

26.58 
25.31 
16.94 

174.32 
165.94 
183 . 60 

4633 
4200 
3110 

1 

2 
3 

5 
5 
5 

FOUR  YEAR  AVERAGES   (1949,   1950,   1951  &  1952^ 


Variety 


Normal  Juice 


Brix 


Sucrose 


Purity 


Tons 
Per 
Acre 


Pounds  Commercially 
Recoverable  Sugar 


Per  Ton        Per  Acre 


Rank 


Number 
Tests 


CINCLARE  TEST  FIELD: 

Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 

C.  P.  44-101 

15.89 
16.59 
16.27 
16.08 
16  57 

11.95 
12.83 
12.55 
12.19 
12  87 

75.20 
77.34 
77.14 

75.81 
77.67 

29.06 
25.79 
24.55 
24.47 
20.65 

157.55 
171.28 
166.90 
161.24 
171  92 

4578 
4417 
4097 
3946 
3550 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

11 

C.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  36-13 

11 
11 

C.  P.  44-155 

C. P.  29-320... 

11 

11 

GLENWOOD  TEST  FIELD: 

Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 

C.  P.  36-105 

16.14 
15.82 
15.57 
15.91 
15.44 

12.31 
12.08 
11.60 
12.20 
11.71 

76.27 
76.36 
74.50 
76.68 
75.84 

24.05 
23.87 
24.65 
21.25 
21.04 

163.06 
159.48 
152.00 
161.40 
153.75 

3922 
3807 
3747 
3430 
3235 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

11 

C.  P.  44-155... 

11 

C.  P.  44-101   _. 

11 

C.  P.  43-47 

11 

C.  P.  36-13 

11 

RESERVE  TEST  FIELD: 

Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 

C.  P.  44-101 

C.  P.  43-47 

15.40 
16.37 
16.04 
15.73 
15.76 

11.53 
12.61 
12.27 
12.00 
12.06 

74.87 
77.03 
76.50 
76.29 
76.52 

30.12 
26.50 
26.20 
25.92 
25.25 

150.95 
167.86 
162.45 
158.20 
159.16 

4547 
4448 
4256 
4101 
4019 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

10 
10 

C.  P.  36-105.. _ 

10 

C.  P.  34-120... 

10 

C.  P.  44-155 

10 

MEEKER  TEST  FIELE 

:     Yahola  very  fine  sand 

C.  P.  44-101 

15.82 
15.69 
15.89 
15.89 
16.04 

11.62 
11.81 
12.09 
11.68 
12.02 

73.45 
75.27 
76.09 
73.51 
74.94 

32.70 
27.68 
23.48 
24.18 
23.31 

152.32 
155.26 
159.64 
153.28 
158.52 

4981 
4298 
3748 
3706 
3695 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

11 

C.  P.  36-13. 

11 

C.  P.  44-155... 

11 

C.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  29-320 

11 
11 
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FOUR  YEAR  AVERAGES 

(1949,   1950,   1951    fc> 

1952) 

Variety 

Normal  Juire 

Purity 

Tons 
Per 
Acre 

Pounds  Commercially 
Recoverable  Sugar 

Rank 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

Tests 

SHIRLEY  TEST  FIELD:     Yahola  very  fine  sandy  loam 


C.  P.  44-101. 
C.  P.  36-105. 
C.  P.  44-155- 
C.  P.  43-47  _. 
C.  P.  29-320. 


15.98 

11.98 

74.97 

23.88 

157.90 

3771 

1 

16.21 

11.98 

73.90 

22.34 

157.90 

3527 

2 

16.20 

12.28 

75.80 

19.44 

162.60 

3161 

3 

16.42 

12.36 

75.37 

19.29 

163 . 86 

3161 

3 

16.76 

12.93 

77.17 

16.52 

172.88 

2856 

4 

CAFFERY  TEST  FIELD:     Baldwin  silty  clay  loam 


C.  P.  44-101- 
C.  P.  43-47-. 
C.  P.  44-155. 
C.  P.  36-105. 
C.  P.  36-13.. 
Co.  290 


17.01 

13.41 

78.84 

25.68 

180.56 

4637 

1 

16.61 

12.94 

77.90 

25.86 

173.04 

4475 

2 

17.44 

14.03 

80.45 

20.43 

190.48 

3892 

3 

16.40 

12.55 

76.53 

22.08 

166.90 

3685 

4 

16.64 

13.15 

79.03 

20.72 

176.40 

3655 

5 

14.76 

10.87 

73.64 

25.70 

140 . 49 

3611 

6 

BILLEAUD  TEST  FIELD:     Lintonia-Olivier  silt  loam 


C.  P.  44-101. 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  36-13_ . 
C.  P.  44-155. 
C.  P.  36-105- 


17.02 

13.26 

77.91 

27.97 

178.16 

4V<83 

1 

15.31 

11.22 

73.29 

32.46 

146.20 

4746 

2 

16.56 

13.09 

79.05 

26.97 

175.44 

4732 

3 

17.19 

13.43 

78.13 

23.58 

180.88 

4265 

4 

16.31 

12.14 

74.43 

25.54 

160.44 

4098 

5 

YOUNGSVILLE  TEST  FIELD:     Richland-Olivier  -Calhoun  silt  loam 


C.  P.  44-101. 
C.  P.  44-155. 
F.  31-762..-. 
Co.  290 


17.41 

13.77 

79.09 

27.63 

186.32 

5148 

1 

17.73 

14.54 

82.01 

22.07 

198.74 

4386 

2 

16.99 

13.44 

79.11 

20.97 

181.04 

3796 

3 

14.86 

10.67 

71.80 

24.98 

136.99 

3422 

4 

sugar  per  ton  yield,  than  varieties 
like  C.  P.  Nos.  34-120,  36-13,  36-105, 
43-47  and  44-155. 

The  results  indicate  that  C.  P. 
44-101  made  its  best  showing  in  sug- 
ar per  ton  yield,  by  ranking  second 
at  the  three  test  fields  of  the  west- 
ern section. 

C.  P.  44-155  showed  best  per- 
formance at  the  following  places: 
Glenwood,  Meeker,  Shirley,  Caffery 
and  Youngsville. 

In  sugar  per  ton  yield,  it  ranked 
highest  at  the  following  locations: 
Meeker,  Caffery,  B  i  1 1  e  a  u  d  and 
Youngsville. 


C.  P.  36-105  showed  best  response 
at  the  following  test  fields:  Glen- 
wood, Cinclare,  Reserve  and  Shirley, 
and  ranked  lower  at  two  western 
section  test  fields,  Caffery  and  Bil- 
leaud. 

Note:  Data  on  Louisiana  sugar 
production  for  the  four  years  under 
consideration  in  this  report,  as  pre- 
pared by  W.  M.  Grayson,  (Sugar 
Branch),  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  are  as  follows : 


Year 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Pounds  Sugar 

Per  Ton 
(Gross  Cane) 

159.56 
164 . 29 
128.21 
155.22 


Tons 
Total  Sugar 
Raw  Value 

415,811 
456,246 
296 , 566 
450,690 


ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  394) 
possible  regarding  the  decision  on 
his  appeal.  If  the  producer  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision,  he  may 
appeal  in  writing  before  September 
1,  1954,  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. 
C,   whose  decision   shall  be   final. 

(b)    Share    tenant    and    share 
cropper   protection.      In    addition   to 


compliance  with  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm  in  accordance 
with  this  determination,  eligibility 
for  payment  of  any  producer  of  sug- 
ar cane  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

(1)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants  or  share  croppers  engaged 
in  the  production  of  sugar  cane  of 
the  1954  crop  on  the  farm  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  number  so 
engaged  with  respect  to  the  previous 
crop,    unless    such    reduction    is    ap- 
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proved  by  the  State  Committee  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration; and 

(2)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing"  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  any  other 
producer  any  payments  to  which 
share  tenants  or  share  croppers 
would  be  entitled  if  ther  leasing  or 
cropping  agreements  for  the  previ- 
ous crop  were  in  effect. 

Statement    of    Bases    and 
Considerations 

Sugar  Act  Requirements.  Section 
301(b)  of  the  act  provides  as  a  con- 
dition for  payment  to  producers  that 
there  shall  not  have  been  marketed 
(or  processed)  an  amount  (in  terms 
of  planted  acreage,  weight  or  re- 
coverable sugar  content)  of  sugar 
cane  grown  on  the  farm  and  used 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  the  farm  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 302  of  the  act.  For  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area,  the  term  "pro- 
portionate share"  means  the  indi- 
vidual farm's  share  of  the  total 
acreage  of  sugar  cane  required  to 
enable  the  area  to  meet  the  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in- 
ventory, as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed. 

Section  302(a)  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  sugar  with 
respect  to  which  payment  may  be 
made  shall  be  the  amount  of  sugar 
commercially  recoverable  from  the 
sugar  cane  grown  on  the  farm  and 
marketed  (or  processed  by  the  pro- 
ducer) not  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  for  the  farm. 

Section  302(b)  provides  that  in 
determining  the  proportionate  share 
for  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  consideration  the  past  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  of  sugar  cane 
marketed  (or  processed)  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
and  the  ability  to  produce  such  sug- 


ar cane,  and  that  the  Secretary  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the 
interests  of  new  producers  and 
small  producers,  and  the  interests 
of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants, 
share  tenants,  or  share  croppers. 

General.  Pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  the  act,  propor- 
tionate shares  for  sugar  cane  farms 
must  be  established  for  each  crop 
since  the  marketing  of  sugar  cane 
within  such  shares  by  producers 
constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  for 
payment.  Restrictive  proportionate 
shares  are  required  in  any  area 
when  the  indicated  production  will 
be  greater  than  the  quantities  need- 
ed to  fill  the  quota  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory  for  such 
area. 

The  production  of  sugar  cane  in 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for 
the  crop  years  1948  through  1952 
ranged  from  a  low  of  417,000  tons 
in  1951  to  a  high  of  607,000  tons 
in  1952,  and  averaged  about  515,- 
000  tons  annually.  During  this 
period,  the  acreage  in  the  mainland 
cane  area  has  remained  relatively 
stable  although  the  average  yield  of 
raw  sugar  per  acre  in  1952  was 
almost  1.8  tons  as  compared  with 
1.4  tons  in  1948.  The  effective  in- 
ventory on  January  1,  1953  (i.e., 
sugar  on  hand  January  1,  1953,  plus 
sugar  made  from  the  1952  crop 
after  January  1,  1953,)  was  about 
198,000  tons,  of  33,000  tons  above 
the  average  for  the  five  years  1948 
through    1952. 

On  March  25,  1953,  when  it  was 
announced  that  no  restrictions 
would  be  applied  to  the  1953  crop 
in  the  mainland  cane  area,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  1952  crop  would 
approximate  575,000  tons  and  that 
the  effective  inventory  on  January 
1,  1953,  would  be  167,000  tons.  Be- 
cause of  the  unusually  high  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre,  the  1952  crop  totaled 
607,000  tons  or  32,000  tons  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimate.  The  effective 
inventory  was  increased  correspond- 
ingly. With  this  substantial  carry- 
over and  a  normal  acreage  of  cane 
under  cultivation  for  1953,  the  De- 
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partment  has  taken  steps  to  allot 
the  1953  quota  to  provide  each  pro- 
cessor of  mainland  sugar  cane  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  market  sug- 
ar within  the  1953  quota. 

Situation  Indicated  for  1954.  On 
July  10,  1953,  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  estimated  that 
the  1953-crop  production  for  the 
mainland  cane  area  would  be  542,- 
000  tons.  Such  a  crop,  together 
with  the  effective  inventory  on 
January  1,  1953,  of  198,000  tons, 
would  result  in  a  supply  of  sugar 
of  740,000  tons,  the  major  part  of 
which  will  be  marketed  against  the 
1953  mainland  quota  of  500,000  tons 
and  the  remainder  against  the  1954 
quota.  An  effective  inventory  of 
240,000  tons  on  January  1,  1954, 
would  exceed  the  average  of  the 
five-year  period,  1948  through  1952, 
by  75,000  tons.  Such  an  effective 
inventory  would  be  changed  by  any 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  crop 
above  or  below  the  estimate  of  542,- 
000  tons  and  would  be  decreased  by 
any  prorations  of  deficits  in  quotas 
of  other  areas.  Although  the  exact 
amounts  of  production  and  deficit 
prorations  will  not  be  known  for 
some  time,  the  amounts  now  antici- 
pated appear  to  furnish  a  reason- 
able guide.  Accordingly,  unrestrict- 
ed production  in  1954  would  likely 
result  in  a  quantity  of  sugar  greater 
than  that  needed  to  fill  the  quota 
and  provide  for  a  normal  carryover 
inventory.  Under  these  conditions, 
restrictions  are  required  under  the 
Sugar  Act  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  excessive  stocks. 

195 U  Crop  Production.  In  deter- 
mining the  level  of  1954  sugar  cane 
acreage,  the  basic  problem  is  to  ar- 
rive at  a  quantity  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  excessive  stocks  which  ul- 
timately could  affect  rather  drastic- 
ally future  crops.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  factors  which 
might  affect  production  and  the 
quantities  which  may  be  marketed 
against  the  mainland  quota.     Among 


those  factors  are  the  quantities  of 
sugar  cane  ground  during  the  crop 
year  before  and  after  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  possibilities  of  dam- 
age from  freeze  and  other  causes, 
variations  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre,  the  proration  of  deficits  in 
quotas  of  other  areas,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  normally  carried  over 
to  meet  requirements  in  the  next 
marketing  year. 

Considering  the  foregoing  factors, 
this  determination  is  designed  to 
result  in  a  1954  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 545,000  tons  of  sugar.  It 
is  estimated  that  320,000  acres  will 
produce  this  quantity  of  sugar.  This 
production  will  enable  the  area  to 
meet  its  quota  and  provide  a  nor- 
mal carryover  inventory. 

Public  Hearing.  In  view  of  the 
vital  importance  to  the  industry  of 
any  restrictive  program,  an  infor- 
mal hearing  was  held  in  New  Or- 
leans on  June  24,  1953,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  views  of  in- 
terested persons  with  respect  to 
1954  farm  proportionate  shares. 
The  Department  announced  on  June 
8,  1953,  a  suggested  method  for  es- 
tablishing individual  proportionate 
shares  and  also  presented  the  plan 
at  the  hearing.  The  hearing  was 
attended  by  approximately  200  per- 
sons from  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
from  whom  much  helpful  informa- 
tion was  obtained.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral briefs  have  been  filed.  While 
there  was  general  concurrence  with 
the  basic  plan  outlined  by  the  De- 
partment, many  recommendations  to 
vary  the  proposed  formula  were 
received.  Such  recommendations  in- 
cluded (a)  the  inclusion  of  acreage 
for  the  five  crop  years  1949  through 
1953  in  the  base  period,  rather  than 
the  three  crop  years  1950  through 
1952,  (b)  the  selection  of  the  three 
highest  years  in  this  base  period, 
using  the  highest  of  these  to  meas- 
ure "ability  to  produce"  and  the 
other  two  to  measure  "past  produc- 
tion", instead  of  using  the  years 
1950  through  1952  as  proposed  by 
the  Department,  (c)  an  increase 
from    70    percent   to    80   percent   of 
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the  1953  acreage  as  the  minimum 
1954  proportionate  share  for  any 
farm,  and  (d)  variations  from  the 
Department  proposal  relating  to 
small  farms. 

Considerable  testimony  related  to 
the  possibilities  of  damage  to  sugar 
cane  crops  by  drought,  flood  and 
cane  borers.  The  production  of  a 
crop  in  excess  of  the  basic  quota 
was  advocated  as  an  offset  against 
possible  serious  damage  to  one  or 
both  of  the  1953  and  1954  crops  by 
freeze  or  other  cause,  which  might 
otherwise  prevent  the  area  from 
filling  its  quotas.  The  testimony 
indicated  that  a  mild  curtailment  in 
acreage  for  1954  should  be  made, 
even  if  good  yields  for  one  or  both 
of  the  1953  and  1954  crops  would 
create  above-average  crop  carry- 
overs and  require  more  severe  acre- 
age adjustments  in  subsequent 
years. 

Determination,  In  developing  this 
determination,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  to  briefs 
filed  since  the  hearing.  The  method 
adopted  is  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  except  for 
modifications  with  respect  to  the 
base  period,  shares  for  small  farms 
and  minimum  shares.  The  method 
provides  for  the  use  of  a  five-year 
base  period  comprising  the  crops  of 
1949  through  1953.  The  farm  base 
will  be  established  by  adding  (a) 
50  percent  of  the  largest  sugar  cane 
acreage  on  the  farm  (including 
acreage  for  seed  and  bona  fide 
abandonment)  in  any  one  of  the 
crop  years  within  the  base  period  as 
a  measure  of  "ability  to  produce" 
and  (b)  12.5  percent  of  the  total 
sugar  cane  acreage  on  the  farm  for 
the  other  four  years  of  the  base 
period,  as  a  measure  of  "past  pro- 
duction.'' It  is  believed  that  a  five- 
year  period,  including  the  1953  crop, 
will  be  a  more  representative  base 
than  the  three-year  period  proposed 
by  the  Department  at  the  hearing. 
That  proposal  was  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  1953  data  would 
not   be   available    sufficiently    early. 


The  use  of  this  method  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  extent  of  inflation  in 
bases  which  would  occur  from  the 
selection  of  the  three  highest  years 
in  a  five-year  base  period  in  meas- 
uring ability  and  past  production, 
as  was  recommended  at  the  hearing. 
The  proportionate  share  for  any 
farm  with  a  base  in  excess  of  27.8 
acres  will  be  computed  by  applying 
a  uniform  adjustment  factor  of  0.90 
to  such  farm  base.  The  27.8  figure 
was  established  by  dividing  25.0 
acres  by  0.90.  However,  if  the  re- 
sult is  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
1953  sugar  cane  acreage  for  such 
farm,  the  share  will  be  80  percent 
of  the  1953  acreage.  It  is  believed 
that  the  adjustment  required  on  any 
farm  should  not  be  more  than  twice 
the  adjustment  required  generally. 

The  adjustment  factor  has  been 
determined  by  subtracting  the  esti- 
mated 1954  acreage  resulting  from 
the  provisions  relating  to  small 
farms,  new  farms,  appeals  and 
minimum  shares,  from  the  esti- 
mated total  acreage  required  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  approximately  545,- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  adjusted  for  the 
probable  deficits  of  production  with- 
in some  shares  and  the  possible  de- 
crease in  use  of  seed  cane,  and  di- 
viding the  result  by  the  total  bases 
of  the  farms  subject  to  such  factor. 

The  proportionate  share  for  any 
farm  with  a  base  of  27.8  acres  or 
less  shall  be  the  largest  of  (a)  10 
acres;  (b)  the  base,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  25  acres;  (c)  the  1953  acres, 
but  not  in  excess  of  25  acres;  and 
(d)  80  percent  of  the  1953  acreage. 
To  minimize  the  adjustment  re- 
quired on  farms  of  this  size,  item 
(c)  has  been  included.  The  propor- 
tionate share  for  any  farm  without 
a  farm  base,  i.e.,  farms  which  had 
no  acreage  in  the  base  period,  will 
be  10  acres. 

The  Department's  proposal  at  the 
hearing  suggested  10.0  acres  as  the 
minimum  share  for  small  farms  and 
the  share  for  new  farms.  Some 
testimony  proposed  the  use  of  5.0 
acres  rather  than  10.0  acres.  This 
recommendation   has   not   been 
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adopted  since  it  is  believed  that  the 
returns  from  less  than  10.0  acres  of 
cane  would  not  sustain  a  reasonable 
operation. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
consideration  by  the  local  county 
and  State  committees  of  appeals  for 
adjustment  in  proportionate  shares. 
Authority  to  decide  appeals  except 
those  resulting  from  the  use  of  in- 
accurate data  has  been  vested  in  the 
State  Committee  in  order  to  insure 
uniformity  of  treatment  within  the 
numerous  producing  counties  in  the 
area.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  share  tenant  and  share  cropper 
protection  in  accordance  with  the 
act. 

Because  of  differences  in  farming 
operations,  including  crop  rotations 
and  other  practices,  no  restrictive 
program  which  is  based  primarily 
upon  production  records,  will  be 
completely  satisfactory  in  its  appli- 
cation to  all  farms.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  this  determination, 
with  its  various  special  provisions, 
provides  an  equitable  basis  for  es- 
tablishing proportionate  shares. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  deter- 
mination will  effectuate  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  act. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932,  7  U.  S.  C. 
Sup.,  1153.  Interprets  or  applies 
sec.  302,  61  Stat.  930,  7  U.  S.  C. 
Sup.  1132) 

Issued  this  11th  day  of  August, 
1953. 

/s/  Ezra  T.  Benson 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Editor's  Note 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any 
restrictive  order  to  please  everyone 
but  we  feel  that  the  Sugar  Branch 
has  been  very  cooperative  in  work- 
ing out  an  acreage  formula  that  is 
much  less  drastic  than  the  original 
Government  proposal.  It  will  be  not- 
ed that  the  1953  acreage  is  included 
in  the  formula  and  that  the  overall 
acreage  reduction  from  1953  is 
about    7.8%. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Grayson  and 
the   PMA  people  at  Alexandria   de- 


serve  thanks   for  the   big  job  they 
accomplished    in    making    the    1953 
acreage    figures    available    and   that 
the  Sugar  Branch  folk  in  Washing- 
ton should  be  complimented  for  their  J 
cooperation  in  making  the  Determi-  J 
nation   available  in  time   for   plant-  ; 
ing. 

As  stated  above,  nobody  likes  re- 
strictions, but  we  think  that  most 
people  will  agree  that  the  acreage 
cut  could  have  been  much  worse. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  392) 
Mr.  Davis  whenever  you  or  any 
members  of  your  group  have  in- 
formation or  views  which  may  be 
helpful  in  the  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  I  know  Mr.  Davis 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  to  see  you 
at  any  time/' 

Foreign  Trade  Study 

The  83rd  Congress  in  its  whirl- 
wind wind-up  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  legislation  calling  for 
a  detailed  study  of  U.  S.  foreign 
trade  policy  and  changing  basic 
tariff  and  customs  administration 
laws. 

Pursuant  to  that  legislation, 
President  Eisenhower  recently  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  a 
Commission  to  study  present  U.  S. 
foreign  economic  and  tariff  policies 
.  .  .  Jesse  W.  Tapp,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America 
in  San  Francisco;  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney of  Manhasset,  New  York,  senior 
partner  in  the  J.  H.  Whitney  Com- 
pany of  New  York;  David  J.  Mc- 
Donald of  Pittsburgh,  president  of 
the  CIO  Steelworkers  Union ;  Cola 
G.  Parker  of  Menasha,  Wisconsin, 
board  chairman  of  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation  of  Nennah,  Wisconsin; 
John  H.  Williams,  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; and  Lamar  Flemming,  Jr., 
president  of  Anderson,  Clayton  & 
Company  of  Houston,  Texas. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  scheduled  for  September 
15th.     It   is   understood   that   it  will 
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first  concentrate  on  functions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  idea  that  increased  imports 
are  good  for  U.  S.  business  will  be 
pushed  by  a  private  group  now 
being  organized,  the  Committee  for 
National  Trade  Policy.  Its  organ- 
izers claim  the  group  will  include 
outstanding  representatives  of  labor, 
farmers,  consumers,  and  business. 
They  argue  that  imports  and  invest- 
ments abroad  make  markets  for 
U.  S.  goods. 

It  looks  like  a  fight  to  a  finish 
between  protectionists  and  free 
traders. 


Flash-  August  31st 

The  Washington  office  of  your 
League  advised  us  this  morning 
that  the  dates  of  the  Louisiana 
Pricing  Period  this  season  are  Oc- 
tober 9th,  1953  through  February 
25th,  1954. 

H=         *         * 

The  average  2  lb.  sugar  beet  con- 
tains  14  teaspoonsful  of  sugar. 


FIRE  BRICK 

•  GOOD -SECOND   HAND 

•  SLIGHTLY   USED 

Much  better  than 
average  second  hand  bricks 

$60.00  per  M  at  Donaldsonville,   La. 

ELRAY  KOCKE  SERVICE,   Inc. 

(Your  Scrap  Dealer  Since  1916) 
Donaldsonville,  La. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal  1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,   La. 

LIQUID    FERTILIZER,    NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Stroet 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO   STANDARD   OIL   COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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SERVICE  FO 


Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 

416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  US  A.  PO.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA. 


WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch -bank  burn- 
ing. Burner  unit  is 
held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS    14,   MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 
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Announcing  The 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,   Inc. 
i  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24th,  1953 

THE  JACKSON  ROOM,  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Meeting  Convenes  at  2:00  P.  M. 

At    this    meeting    there    will    be    an    election    of    Officers    and    Members    of    the 
Executive   Committee    to   serve    during    the    ensuing    year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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OP  FRONT  WITH  THi  LEAGUE 


BY  A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Annual  Meeting 

Your  attention  is  especially  called 
to  the  notice  of  the  ANNUAL 
MEETING  of  your  League  which 
is  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 

This  is  an  important  meeting  be- 
cause new  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  will  be 
elected  and  we  hope  you  will  be 
there  to  cast  your  vote. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
big  Jackson  Room  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on  Thursday, 
September  24th.  It  will  start  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"Stability" 

Twice  within  the  past  few  weeks 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
has  answered  complaints  about  the 
price  of  sugar  by  pointing  to  the 
"stability"  of  the  sugar  market.  He 
has  used  the  same  answer  when  the 
industrial  users  have  complained 
about  the  price  of  sugar  being  too 
high,  and  when  we  have  complained 
about  the  price  of  sugar  being  too 
low.  This  makes  "stability"  an  im- 
portant word  in  the  sugar  business, 
so  let's  see  what  it  means. 

"Stability"  is  defined  in  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  as  a 
state  of  quality  of  being  stable,  or 
firm;  strength  to  stand  or  endure 
without  alterations  of  position  or 
material  change;  steadiness;  firm- 
ness, etc.,  and  a  little  bit  further 
down  the  page  the  verb  "to  stabi- 
lize" is  defined  as  being  to  make 
stable,  steadfast,  or  firm;  to  make 
or  hold  steady;  to  prevent  fluctua- 
tions, as  to  stabilize  prices. 

When  Secretary  Benson  wrote  his 
answers  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  6.40  and  it  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  that  he  thinks  6.40  is  a 
fair  price  for  sugar.  In  our  opinion 
the  Sugar  Act  says  that  a  fair  price 
is  closer  to  7.40  than  it  is  to   6.40 


but  we'll  admit  that  Mr.  Benson's 
Sugar  Branch  has  done  a  pretty 
good  stabilizing  job  at  the  6.40  fig- 
ure. Everytime  the  market  has 
started  to  move  forward  they  have 
"stabilized"  it  in  a  hurry  by  throw- 
ing on  another  100,000  tons.  We 
hope  that  the  Sugar  Branch  will  be 
equally  skillful  in  their  "stabilizing" 
technique  when  it  starts  moving 
backwards. 

Mill  Marketing  Quotas 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  order  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  fixing  mill  marketing  allot- 
ments. It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
hearing  was  held  in  New  Orleans  by 
the  Sugar  Branch  last  June  to  dis- 
cuss these  allotments  and  that  the 
Government  submitted  its  ideas  of 
quotas  for  the  mills  at  that  time. 
The  quotas  in  the  order  are  practic- 
ally unchanged  from  those  originally 
proposed  by  the  Government  except 
that  the  mainland  cane  share  of  the 
beet  deficit,  amounting  to  9,760  tons, 
has  been  divided  among  the  mills. 

These  marketing  allotments  will 
probably  look  all  right  to  the  aver- 
age cane  farmer,  but  don't  let  them 
fool  you.  There  are  a  number  of 
mills  on  the  list  that  have  already 
used  up  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  1953  quota  through  sales  of 
old  crop  sugar  after  January  1st, 
1953.  One  Louisiana  mill  for  in- 
stance, that  appears  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial quota,  actually  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  less  than  260  tons  of 
sugar  from  now  until  January  1st, 
1954!  Fifteen  others,  while  not  this 
bad  off,  are  certainly  not  in  good 
shape. 

If  this  keeps  up,  it  will  only  be  a 
few  years  when  half  the  mills  in  the 
State  will  have  used  up  their  yearly 
marketing  quotas  before  the  grind- 
ing season  starts: 

(Continued  on  page  410) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


Breeding   Sugar  Cane  At  Baton 
Rouge 


What  seemed  the  impossible  in 
sugar  cane  breeding  has  been  ac- 
complished this  year  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chil- 
ton, Head  of  the  Dept.  of  Plant 
Pathology,  L.  S.  U.,  has  developed  a 
technique  which  induces  flowering 
in  sugar  cane  in  an  area  where 
sugar  cane  does  not  normally  flower. 

Prior  to  1948,  all  of  the  sugar 
cane  breeding  for  Louisiana  was 
done  at  Canal  Point,  Florida.  In 
1948,  Dr.  Chilton  established  a  small 
station  to  experiment  with  sugar 
cane  breeding  on  Grande  Isle.  At 
that  time,  Dr.  Chilton  had  no  as- 
surance that  sugar  cane  would  flow- 
er in  that  location.  Dr.  Chilton's 
efforts  were  fruitful.  Since  1948 
the  number  of  seedlings  produced 
at  Grande  Isle  has  increased  an- 
nually. In  1952,  approximately  70,- 
000  seedlings  were  produced  from 
this  station. 

Although  the  production  of  these 
seedlings  at  Grande  Isle  is,  in  itself, 
a  great  accomplishment,  Dr.  Chilton 
was  not  entirely  satisfied.  Certain 
varieties  would  not  flower  there, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  used  in 
the  breeding  program.  Many  other 
varieties  flowered,  but  at  the  wrong 
time,  which  made  certain  crosses 
impossible.  Aware  that  most  va- 
rieties of  sugar  cane  flower  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  Dr.  Chil- 
ton began  an  experiment  at  Baton 
Rouge  on  May  17,  1953  to  determine 
if  matching  the  photoperiod  (day- 
light period)  existing  in  areas  where 
sugar  cane  normally  flowers  would 
induce  cane  to  flower  in  Louisiana. 


Constant  photoperiods  had  been  used 
unsuccessfully  in  other  areas  in  an  \ 
effort  to  influence  the  flowering  of 
sugar  cane.  Dr.  Chilton,  however, 
progressively  shortened  the  daylight 
periods  during  the  experiment  to 
match  the  shortening  of  days  in 
Hawaii  during  the  time  when  canes 
flower  there.  The  canes  in  the  ex- 
periment flowered  and  the  seed  pro- 
duced has  germinated  well. 

Dr.  Chilton  constructed  a  small 
house  which  is  completely  dark 
when  the  doors  are  closed.  The 
canes,  grown  in  large  pots  elsewhere 
at  the  Baton  Rouge  station,  are 
placed  on  a  railroad  hand  car.  Rail- 
road tracks  were  put  down  to  en- 
able easy  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  cane  from  light  to  darkness. 
The  canes  are  moved  in  and  out  of 
the  photoperiod  house  for  approxi- 
mately sixty  days  at  specific  times, 
gradually  shortening  the  period  to 
simulate  the  photoperiod  of  the 
Hawaiian  flowering  season.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  canes  are  re- 
moved from  the  hand  car  and  re- 
placed by  other  canes  which  undergo 
the  same  treatment.  A  careful 
study  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  induce  flowering  of  the  various 
varieties  will  indicate  at  what  time 
the  treatment  of  each  variety  should 
begin  in  order  to  induce  flowering 
of  different  varieties  at  the  same 
time.  This  will  mean  that  controlled 
crosses  can  be  made,  some  which 
have  heretofore  been  impossible.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  of  these  crosses, 
which  have  previously  been  impos- 
(Continued  on  page  419) 
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Five  sugar  cane  varieties  flowering  at  L.  S.  U.  in  August,  1953  after  a  gradual 
shortening  of  the  day  length  by  the  use  of  the  photoperiod  house  in  other  picture, 
Marcel   Voorhies   in    foreground. 


Photoperiod    house    and    cart    used    at    L.    S.    U.    to    induce    flowering    in 
sugar    cane.     Dr.    S.    J.    P.    Chilton    and    Marcel    Voorhies    in    foreground. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 


WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


One  of  Washington's  "best-kept" 
secrets  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson's  U  S  D  A  Re  -  organization 
Plan  which  will  be  announced  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  however,  information 
has  a  way  of  seeping  under  the 
tightest  locked  doors. 

It  is  understood  from  reliable 
sources  that  the  re-organization  will 
not  affect  the  operation  of  farm 
programs  or  USDA's  services  to  far- 
mers but  is  an  administrative  over- 
hauling of  USDA  activities.  It  is 
supposed  to  reflect  Benson's  idea  of 
what  a  long-range  farm  program 
should  be.  It  will  stress  farmer  edu- 
cation, research,  conservation,  and 
a  gradual  tapering  off  of  price  sup- 
port.. 

The  plan  is  supposed  to  have  two 
major  objectives:  1.  to  more  closely 
consolidate  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Department  into  fewer  groups 
on  a  functional  basis.  Various  agen- 
cies doing  a  similar  type  of  work 
will  be  merged  into  one  group,  such 
as  regulatory  services,  research  ac- 
tivities, marketing  aids  and  infor- 
mation,   agencies    dealing    with    the 


States,  etc.  It  is  reliably  understood 
that  PMA  will  go  out  of  existence 
and  its  marketing  and  production 
activities  will  be  distributed  among 
more  "appropriate"  groups.  Price 
support  programs  and  production 
controls  probably  will  be  run  by  an 
administrative  grouping. 

2.  Federal  services  will  be  de- 
emphasized  by  shifting  responsibil- 
ity to  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  other 
state  agencies  which  should  bring 
about  a  substantial  reduction  in 
USDA  spending  and  at  the  same  ] 
time  increase  efficiency  in  handling 
programs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  "red 
hot"  soil  conservation  question  will 
not  be  answered  by  the  re-organiza- 
tion plan.  That  this  matter  will  be 
handled  by  special  legislation  early  ] 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Con-  j 
servation  work  probably  will  be  set 
up  as  a  joint  Federal,  State  and  Soil 
Conservation  District  Program. 

The  Benson  plan  for  re-organiza- 
tion is  understood  to  be  in  line  with 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  both 
House  and  Senate  Committees  and 
most  of  the  farm  leaders. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  407) 
As  we  see  it  there  are  four  things 
that  could  happen  to  change  this 
picture.  These  are:  a  major  crop 
failure,  a  drastic  acreage  reduction, 
a  war,  or  an  increase  in  the  main- 
land cane  quota.  The  first  three  no- 
body wants,  so  the  only  one  left  is 
an  increase  in  the  mainland  cane 
quota.    Let's  get  it. 


Crop  Prospects 

The  September  1st  crop  report  of 
the  USDA  says  that  the  Louisiana 
cane  crop  is  improving  and  that  the 
prospects  now  indicate  that  6,040,000 
tons  of  sugarcane  will  be  grown  for 
sugar  and  for  seed  this  year.  This 
is  only  one  percent  less  than  the 
6,073,000  ton  crop  of  last  year.  A 
yield  of  20  tons  of  cane  per  acre  is 
anticipated. 
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L  A.  BORNE  IS  KING  SUCROSE  XII 


It  is  a  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  L.  A.  Borne,  Raceland 
farmer  and  livestock  grower,  has 
been  chosen  King  Sucrose  XII  to 
reign  over  the  12th  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair. 

He  is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Inc.  He  is  a  large  sugar  cane 
grower  in  Lafourche  parish.  And 
he  was  directing  fairs  long  before 
the  Sugar  Cane  Festival  was  born, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  South 
Louisiana  State  Fair  association 
since  1914,  and  its  president  since 
1929. 

Announcement  of  his  selection  as 
King  Sucrose  XII,  to  succeed  Mur- 
phy Foster,  Franklin  sugar  cane 
planter  and  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  is  made  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Ackal,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival  and 
Fair  Association. 

Tells  Dr.  Ackal: 

"We  are  exceedingly  proud  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Borne.  We  are  in- 
deed honored  to  have  him  as  our 
King. 

"He  was  selected  King  Sucrose 
XII,  to  reign  a  full  year,  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair 
association. 

"Those  making  the  selection  in- 
cluded Ray  (Moon)  Mullins,  vice 
president;  Mayor  P.  A.  Viator, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Frank  Oubre,  secre- 
tary; Alden  J.  Breaux,  J.  Malcolm 
Dune,  Sebastian  Patout  and  Vic- 
naire  Prioux." 

Borne  at  65  is  a  whirlwind  today 
in  public  and  civic  activities,  as  he 
has  been  all  his  life. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  since 
1942. 

In  public  office,  Borne  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Lafourche  parish 


L.A.  BORNE 

police  jury  since  1924,  serving  as 
its  president  for  20  years.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Police  Jury  association  for  five 
years. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Raceland 
Bank  and  Trust  company,  since 
1927;  has  been  associated  with  the 
Bowie  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  since 
1912. 

His  other  activities  in  the  realm 
of  agriculture  include  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Farm  Council  at  Lou- 
isiana State  university,  since  1945; 
chairman  of  Soil  Conservation  of 
Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  parishes 
since  1947. 

Borne  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Intercoastal 
Canal  association  since  1938,  and  is 
director  of  Civilian  Defense  for  the 
community  of  Raceland. 

Born  in  Thibodaux  in  1888,  he  is 
married  to  the  former  Henrietta 
Rome,  whom  he  married  in  1910. 
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WILLIS  WRITES  SECRETARY  BENSON 


The  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Congressman 
Willis  and  Secretary  Benson  is  self- 
explanatory. 


CONGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED 

STATES 

House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.  C. 

August  11,  1953 

Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson 

Secretary 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

At  your  request,  I  confirm  the 
salient  points  which  Mr.  Josiah 
Ferris,  Vice  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  and  I  de- 
veloped at  our  conference  with  you 
this  afternoon. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  you  increased  the 
quotas  in  April  and  July  when  raw 
sugar  reached  a  price  of  about  $6.45 
per  hundred  pounds,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  many  quarters  of  the  industry 
that  your  Department  considers  such 
quotation  as  a  peak  level  price. 

2.  Sugar  is  cheap  as  compared 
with  other  leading  essential  com- 
modities. For  example,  in  1914  it 
required  15.9  minutes  of  time  of  the 
average  American  wage  earner  to 
earn  one  pound  of  sugar,  while  in 
1952  it  required  3.7  minutes  to  earn 
this  same  pound.  For  a  dozen  eggs 
it  required  the  labor  of  the  average 
workman  for  26  minutes,  while  in 
1952  it  still  required  23  minutes. 
A  pound  of  round  steak  in  1914  re- 
quired 62  minutes  and  in  1952  it 
still  required  43  minutes. 

3.  It  is  thus  seen  that  sugar  was 
not  allowed  to  increase,  when  gov- 
ernment controls  were  removed,  in 
proportion  to  increases  in  prices  of 
other  commodities.  For  instance, 
six  years  ago  when  government  con- 
trols were  in  effect,  the  price  was 
$6.32  per  hundred  pounds.  Today 
the  price  is  only  $6.40.     Therefore, 


if  the  Department  forces  the  price 
of  sugar  to  decline  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  in  other  commodity 
prices,  a  double  injustice  will  be 
done  to  the  sugar  farmers. 

4.  The  Department  apparently  is 
giving  little  or  no  weight  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  201  of  the  Sugar 
Act  which  indicates  that  raw  sugar 
should  sell  for  approximately  $7.50 
per  hundred  pounds  in  order  to 
maintain  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween the  general  cost  of  living  and 
the  price  of  sugar. 

5.  There  is  no  mention  of  parity 
in  the  Sugar  Act.  Section  201  of 
the  Sugar  Act  is  sufficient  unto 
itself,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  and  apparently  as 
justification  for  the  prevailing  price, 
officials  of  your  Department  point 
out  that  such  price  will  return  90 
percent  or  better  of  parity  to  sugar 
cane  growers.  The  parity  formula 
the  Department  uses  for  sugar  cane, 
however,  is  extremely  unfair  when 
compared  with  the  parity  formula 
used  for  basic  commodities  such  as 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat.  For  in- 
stance, the  parity  price  for  cotton 
for  November  15,  1951  was  34.10^ 
per  pound,  and  on  June  15,  1953  the 
parity  was  33.98^.  On  November 
15,  1951,  the  parity  price  for  sugar 
cane  was  $9.27  per  ton,  and  on 
June  15,  1953,  the  parity  was  $8.14 
per  ton.  Between  November  15, 
1951  and  June  15,  1953,  the  parity 
price  for  cotton  remained  about  the 
same.  But  the  price  for  sugar  cane 
dropped  more  than  12  percent.  If 
the  basic  commodity  parity  formula 
were  applied  to  sugar  cane,  the 
parity  price  would  exceed  $10.00 
per  ton. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesies and  sincerely  hope  that  our 
views  will  contribute  to  a  re-evalu- 
ation of  the  policy  of  your  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  the  price  of  sugar 
consistent  with  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Sugar  Act. 
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FAIR  PRICES  FOR  THE  1953-1954  CROP 

Editor's  note :  The  Fair  Price  Determination  for  the  1953-54  Louisi- 
ana season  is  the  same  as  the  one  used  last  lear  except  that  the  pricing 
period  is  a  month  longer  and  the  molasses  recovers  per  ton  of  cane  is 
7.1  gallons  instead  of  7.0  gallons.  We  are,  therefore,  printing  only  that 
part  of  the  Determination  that  explains  these  changes. 


Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations 

(a)  General 

The  foregoing  determination  pro- 
vides fair  and  reasonable  prices  to 
be  paid  by  a  processor  for  sugarcane 
of  the  1953  crop  purchased  from 
producers.  It  prescribes  the  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to 
prices  which  must  be  met  as  one  of 
the  conditions  for  payment  under 
the  Act. 

(b)  Requirements  of  the  Act 

In   determining  fair   and   reason- 


able prices,  the  Act  requires  that 
public  hearings  be  held  and  investi- 
gations made.  Accordingly,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  in  Thibodaux, 
Louisiana,  on  July  16,  1953,  at 
which  time  interested  persons  pre- 
sented testimony  with  respect  to 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1953  crop  of  sugarcane.  In  addi- 
tion, investigations  have  been  made 
of  conditions  relating  to  the  sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana. 

(c)    1953  price  determination 

(Continued  on  page  418) 


Awaiting    your    reply    and    with 
kindest  regards,  I  am 

Very  sincerely, 
"Edwin  E.  Willis" 
Member  of  Congress 


DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE 
Washington,  D.  C. 
August  31,  1953 
Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Willis: 

This  will  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  August  11,  1953  summarizing  the 
major  points  raised  by  you  and  Mr. 
Ferris  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  in  our  conference  on  that 
day.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  set  out 
these  points  so  fully. 

In  this  summary  you  naturally 
did  not  attempt  to  weigh  these 
points  against  all  the  factors  that 
we,  in  the  Department,  must  con- 
sider to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act.  In 
total,  the  Sugar  Act  clearly  calls 
for  stability  of  sugar  prices  at 
levels  fair  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Prices  so  far  this  year  pre- 
sent a  notable  example  of  stability, 


the  total  range  having  been  within 
1/2  cent  per  pound.  The  level  of 
sugar  prices  has  increased  gradually 
from  that  initially  obtained  under 
quotas  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  The  increases,  of  course,  have 
been  less  than  for  prices  for  other 
commodities  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  type  of  stabilizing  legis- 
lation. Such  stability  should  be 
advantageous  to  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

With  respect  to  your  reference  to 
price  standards  to  be  considered,  a 
review  of  the  sugar  quota  actions  of 
the  Department  in  1953  shows  that 
great  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
specific  price  relationship  cited  in 
Section  201.  This  emphasis  was  ex- 
pressed in  very  substantial  adjust- 
ments for  price  stimulus.  A  200,000 
ton  adjustment  for  this  purpose  still 
remains  in  the  current  determina- 
tion of  requirements. 

The  Department  is  keenly  aware 
of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Sug- 
ar Act  and  I  assure  you  that  it  will 
faithfully  carry  out  such  responsi- 
bilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 
"E.  T.  Benson" 
Secretary 


September  15,  1953 
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MILL  MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1953 


Findings  and  conclusions.  On  the 
basis  of  the  record  of  the  hearing, 
I  hereby  find  and  conclude  that: 

(1)  For  the  calendar  year  1953 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Processors 
will  have  available  for  marketing  a 
quantity  of  sugar  which  exceeds  the 
1953  quota  for  the  area  and  that 
average  marketings  of  new  -  crop 
sugar  in  the  remainder  of  1953 
would  exceed  the  quota  allotted  here- 
in by  about  30,000  tons. 

(2)  The  allotment  of  the  1953 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  area  quota  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disorderly  mar- 
keting and  to  afford  all  interested 
persons  equitable  opportunities  to 
market  sugar  processed  from  sugar 
cane  produced  in  that  area. 

(3)  To  assure  a  fair,  efficient 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  area  quota  for 
1953  the  three  statutory  standards 
should  be  weighted  equally, 
should  be  weighed  equally. 

(4)  Processings  of  sugar  from 
1952-crop  sugar  cane  constitutes  a 
fair  and  equitable  measure  of  "pro- 
cessing .  .  .  from  .  .  .  proportionate 
shares." 

(5)  A  fair  and  equitable  measure 
of  past  marketing  for  each  proces- 
sor is  the  average  of  such  market- 
ings for  the  three  years  remaining 
from  the  period  1948-52  after  ex- 
cluding the  year  of  largest  and  the 
year  of  smallest  marketings. 

(6)  The  largest  marketings  in 
any  year  of  the  period  1948-52  for 
each  processor  is  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble measure  of  ability  to  market. 

(7)  The  quantities  of  sugar  re- 
ferred to  in  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  above 
are  as  set  forth  in  Table  No.  1. 

(8)  An  efficient  distribution  of 
the  quota  requires  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  transfer  of  allotments 
deemed  necessary  to  assure  the  pro- 
cessing of  all  proportionate  share 
sugar  cane. 

(9)  Allotments  established  in  the 
foregoing    manner    and    in    the 


amounts  set  forth  in  the  order  pro- 
vide a  fair,  efficient  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  quota,  as  re- 
quired by  section  205  (a)  of  the  act. 
Order.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  section  205  (a)  of  the  act, 
it  is  hereby  ordered : 

§  814.20  Allotment  of  the  1953 
sugar  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area,  (a)  Allotments.  The 
1953  sugar  quota  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  is  hereby  allotted 
to  the  following  processors  in 
amounts  which  appear  opposite  their 
respective  names:    (Table  No.  2.) 

(b)  Transfer  of  allotment.  When 
approved  in  writing  by  the  Director, 
Sugar  Branch,  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  of  the  De- 
partment, allotments  made  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
another  allottee  thereunder  upon  a 
showing  that  the  transferee  has  pro- 
cessed or  will  process  1953  crop 
sugar  cane  because  of  inability  of 
the  transferor,  arising  subsequent 
to  the  processing  of  the  1952-crop, 
to  process  the  tonnage  of  sugar  cane 
which  otherwise  would  be  processed 
by  him. 

(c)  Exchanges  of  sugar  between 
allottees.  When  approved  in  writing 
by  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
or  the  Chief  of  the  Quota  and  Al- 
lotment Division,  thereof,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  Department,  any  allottee  hold- 
ing sugar  or  liquid  sugar  acquired 
by  him  within  the  allotment  of  an- 
other person  established  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  may  ship, 
transport  or  market  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  sugar  processed  by  him 
in  excess  of  his  allotment  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  held 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  other  provisions  of  this 
section  as  if  it  had  been  processed 
by  the  allotee  who  acquired  it  for 
the  purpose  authorized  by  this  para- 
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TABLE  No.  1 

(Short  Tons,  Raw  Value) 

Aver. 
Ann. 

Processor                       Sugar  Mktgs. 

Pro-  1948-52,  Largest 

duced  exclud-  Ann. 

from  ing  Mktgs. 

1952-  largest  <fc        any 

crop  smallest  year 

cane  years  1948-52 

Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. i_     6,040  5,240  7,250 

Alice  C.  Refry.  &  Pltn.,  Inc..     7,181  6,333  8,995 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd 6,518  7,019  7,781 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc 12,120  11,279  12,120 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 8,315  8,517  9,777 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop., 

Inc 7,733  6,635  7,760 

Burton-SuttonOilCo.,Inc-      5,901  5,193  7,542 

Caire  &  Graugnard 3,013  4,044  4,818 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc..   10,699  8,010  8,506 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc....     6,154  6,160  6,907 

Columbia  Sugar  Company..     5,301  3,990  5,668 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Company.     2,346  2,338  3,604 

Cypremort  Sugar  Co.,  Inc...     5,558  4,688  6,240 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 10,504  9,786  12,376 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sug.  Co., 

Inc 7,693  7,514  10,274 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 5,028  5,381  6,325 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.   19,620  17,794  20,589 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Prod 6,130  5,762  6,738 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Prod.  Assn.  10,242  8,200  9,842 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc 718  645  860 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc 9,337  7,332  12,652 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc 36,936  29,635  42,833 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc...     6,225  5,704  8,368 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 13,593  12,517  17,902 

Lafourche  Sugar  Co 13,605  10,674  13,605 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc...     8,387  8,083  10,225 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc 10,198  9,204  13,949 

Loisel  Sugar  Company 6 ,  04 1  5 ,  88 1  8 , 1 50 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary     2,819  3,731  5,844 

Louisiana  State  University.            78  95  218 

Lula  Plantation 10,798  10,373  13,936 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc..     2,875  5,188  6,334 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 11,349  9,413  12,407 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 

Inc 15,335  4,241  11,871 

M.A.  Patout&Son,  Ltd.—     7,699  7,483  10,751 
Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref. 

Co 5,779  5,767  6,844 

E.  G.  RobichauxCo.,Ltd.._     4,079  3,540  5,041 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc..  11,197  9,880  11,419 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc..   15,594  11,001  15,594 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc 3,008  2,899  3,606 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc 5,156  4,063  5,156 

South  Coast  Corp 41,075  36,582  41,236 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc 40,529  30,696  43,218 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 8.211  9,345  14,866 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co..-     3,849  3,776  4,539 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.  .  128 .  838  93 ,  483     107  ,  499 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 12 ,  176  9 ,  308  10 ,  390 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co 3,099  2,751  3,274 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc 5,433  4,755  5,433 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh. 

Co 8,177  7,144  8,177 

Youngs  Industries,  Inc 8,215  5,512  8,325 

TOTAL 606,534  504,584     647,634 


graph. 

(d)  Restrictions  on  shipment  and 
marketing.  Pursuant  to  section  209 
of  the  act,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Sugar  Regu- 
lation 816  (14  F.  R.,  2163),  all  per- 
sons are  hereby  prohibited,  during 
the  calendar  year  1953,  from  ship- 
ping, transporting  or  marketing  in 
interstate  commerce  or  in  competi- 
tion with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any 


TABLE  No.  2 

(Short  Tons,  Raw  Value 

Processor  Allotment 

Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 5,342 

Alice  C.  Refinerv  &  Plantation,  Inc 6,485 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd 6,206 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc 10,340 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 7,733 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 6,415 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc 5,362 

Caire  &  Graugnard 3,455 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 7,903 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 5,592 

Columbia  Sugar  Company 4, 304 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Company 2,381 

Cypremort  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 4, 758 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 9,451 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 7,354 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 4,863 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 16,835 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Prod 5,407 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Prod.,  Assn 8,188 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc 639 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc 8,382 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc 31, 473 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 5,841 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 12,676 

Lafourche  Sugar  Co 10, 944 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc 7,728 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc 9,586 

Loisel  Sugar  Company 5,791 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 3, 575 

Louisiana  State  University 150 

Lulu  Plantation ..  10,140 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 4,194 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 9,576 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc 10,355 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd 7,474 

Poplar  Grove  Pits:.  &  Ref.  Co 5,337 

E.  G.  RobichauxCo,  Ltd 3,645 

St.  James  Sugar  Cooo.,  Inc 9,431 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 12,132 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc 2,756 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc 4, 154 

South  Coast  Corp 34, 533 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc 32,941 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 9,311 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co 3,530 

United  States  Sugar  Corp 95,522 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 9,246 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co 2, 646 

VidaSugars,  Inc 4,533 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co 6,820 

Young's  Industries,  Inc. 6,325 

All  Other  Persons 0 

TOTAL 509,760 

sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from 
sugar  cane  grown  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  after  the  allotment 
established  for  such  person  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  has  been 
filled. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.  S.  C. 
Sup.  1153.  Interprets  or  applies  sec. 
205,  61  Stat.  926;  7  U.  S.  C.  Sup. 
1115). 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this 
28th  day  of  August,  1953. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

True  D.  Morse 
Acting  Secretary  of 

Agriculture 
*     *     * 

All  organic  compounds  in  plants 
are  derived  from  sugar. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  2,  4-D,  TCA  AND  SODIUM  CHLORATE 

ON  THE  MICROFLORA  OF  SHARKEY  CLAY 

Minion  E.  Hoover  and  Arthur  R.  Colmer,  Louisiana  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station 


Louisiana  sugarcane  planters 
know  a  great  deal  concerning  the 
effects  of  certain  herbicides  on  both 
the  unwanted  weeds  and  the  wanted 
crop  plants,  but  not  so  much  is 
known  of  the  effects  of  these  herbi- 
cides upon  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  soil,  the  microorganisms.  Since 
the  soil  microflora  is  so  important 
in  any  program  of  soil  husbandry, 
it  is  quite  important  that  no  agrono- 
mic practice  be  deleterious  to  them. 
This  study  was  made  to  determine 
the  effects  of  three  commonly  used 
herbicides  on  the  bacteria,  actinomy- 
cetes,  and  fungi  in  one  of  the  soil 
types  of  the  sugarcane  area. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Soil  Samples:  The  soil  used  was 
Sharkey  clay  from  a  cut  which  had 
been  fallow  plowed  and  which  had 
never  been  subjected  to  a  herbicide. 
Fifteen  to  20  samples  were  taken 
with  a  trowel  to  a  depth  of  about 
10  inches  from  over  the  cut,  placed 
in  a  box,  mixed  thoroughly  and  then 
sifted  through  a  5  mm.  sieve.  The 
moisture  equivalent,  pH,  and  mois- 
ture determinations  were  made  on 
each  composite  sample. 

Herbicides  :  Test  agents  used 
were  the  triethanolamine  salt  of 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4- 
D),  40  per  cent  acid  equivalent, 
Na  CIO3,  90  per  cent  purity,  and 
the  sodium  salt  of  trichloroacetic 
acid  (TCA),  90  per  cent  purity.  In 
all  cases  the  amounts  used  in  the 
various  tests  were  calculated  as  the 
acid  equivalent. 

Media:  Soil  extract  agar  was 
used  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
bacteria;  rose  bengal  agar  was  used 
for  determining  the  number  of  fungi 
and  sodium  asparaginate  -  glycerol 
agar  served  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  actinomycetes. 

Techniques  for  pot  experiments: 
Thirteen  hundred  and  twenty  grams 
trol    pots    were   prepared    and    were 


of  the  soil  were  placed  in  each  clay 
pot.  The  calculated  amount  of  the 
herbicide  to  be  tested  was  added  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  such  a  quan- 
tity that  the  soil  was  brought  to  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  its  water 
holding  capacity.  For  each  experi- 
ment, three  tests  pots  and  three  con- 
then  placed  outdoors  and  exposed  to 
prevailing  weather  conditions. 

Examinations  for  microbial  con- 
tent of  the  soil  were  made  after 
varying  intervals  of  time.  At  a 
test  period,  after  the  sample  had 
been  removed  for  the  microbial  ex- 
amination, the  test  pots  were 
treated  again  with  the  herbicides 
and,  when  necessary,  had  water 
added.  For  the  first  dilution  a  10 
gram  portion  of  the  soil  was  added 
to  a  90  milliliter  water  blank.  Sub- 
sequent dilutions  were  made  rang- 
ing from  1-100  to  1-100,000,000.  All 
dilutions  were  shaken  on  a  mechani- 
cal shaker  for  15  minutes.  Six 
replicate  plates  at  three  dilutions 
were  poured  with  agar  chosen  for 
the  particular  group  of  microorgan- 
isms. The  plates  were  incubated  at 
room  temperature  (25-35  C)  for 
from  four  to  12  days  depending 
upon  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the 
organisms. 

Experimental  use  of  herbicides: 
In  two  tests  the  2,4-D  was  added  at 
the  rates  of  two  pounds  and  four 
pounds  per  acre  at  approximately 
two-week  intervals  until  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  pounds  and  12  pounds 
per  acre  respectively  had  been 
added.  In  one  test  1,000  parts  per 
million  of  2,4-D  were  added  to  the 
test  pots  and  samples  were  taken  at 
three-day  intervals. 

The  sodium  chlorate  was  used  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre  at 
two-week  intervals  until  the  equiva- 
lent of  2,400  pounds  per  acre  had 
been  added.  Since  at  this  point  the 
structure  of  the  soil  was  altered,  no 
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TABLE  I.     The  effect  of  2,  4-D  upon  fungi,  actinomycetes,  and  bacteria  when  added  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  per  acre  to  Sharkey  clay. 


Pounds  2,  4-D  added 

Date 

Fungi* 

Actinomycetes* 

Bacteria* 

per  acre 

2,  4-D 
added 

Sample 
taken 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

4 

+4=8 

+4—12 

8-14-51 
8-27-51 
9-21-51 

8-27-51 
9-21-51 
10-15-51 

481 
401 
420 

507 
345 
400 

4,727 
4,895 
4,950 

4,700 
4,683 
4,900 

34,228 
51,450 
51,600 

35,229 
48,521 
49,000 

*  Expressed  as  thousands  per  gram  dry  soil. 

TABLE  II.     The  effect  of  trichloroacetic  acid  (TCA)  upon  fungi,  actinomycetes,  and  bacteria  when 
added  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre  to  Sharkey  clay. 

Pounds  TCA  added 

Date 

Fungi* 

Actinomycetes* 

Bacteria* 

per  acre 

TCA 

added 

Sample 
taken 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

300 
300+300=600 

8-24-51 
9-18-51 

9-18-51 
10-15-51 

386 
480 

368 
406 

4,306 
7,370 

3,914 
6,340 

46,700 
42,400 

34,032 
54,200 

*  Expressed  as  thousands  per  gram  dry  soil. 

TABLE  III.     The  effect  of  sodium  chlorate  upon  fungi,  actinomycetes,  and  bacteria  when  added 
at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre  to  Sharkey  clay. 

Amount 
sodium  chlorate 

Date 

Fungi* 

Actinomycetes* 

Bacteria* 

added  per  acre 

Sodium 

chlorate 

added 

Sample 
taken 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

Control 

Test 

800 

800+800=1600 

1600+800=2400 

8-24-51 
9-18-51 
10-15-51 

9-18-51 
10-15-51 
11-19-51 

386 
480 
563 

317 
425 
511 

4,306 
7,370 
11,200 

3,853 
7,330 
9,300 

46,706 
42,400 
60,000 

46,530 
45,000 
52,300 

*  Expressed  as  thousands  per  gram  dry  soil. 

further  additions  were  made. 

Sodium  trichloroacetate  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre  was 
used  until  the  equivalent  of  600 
pounds  per  acre  had  been  reached. 
In  one  test  a  combination  rate 
equivalent  to  two  pounds  of  2,4-D 
and  300  pounds  of  TCA  per  acre 
was  added  to  test  pots  and  then 
tested  at  approximately  two-month 
intervals. 

Results 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  sum- 
marized in  the  series  of  Tables  I 
through  III. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  test  with  two 
pounds  of  2,4-D,  a  commonly  used 
rate  of  application,  is  not  shown 
since  the  results  of  it  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  shown  when 
double  this  amount  of  the  agent  was 
used.  Even  when  1,000  parts  per 
million    of   2,4-D    were    applied,    an 


amount  equivalent  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre,  very  little  change  occurred 
in  the  numbers  of  the  bacteria, 
actinomycetes,  and  fungi.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  2,4-D  at  presently 
used  rates  of  application  is  not 
harming  the  microflora  and  seem- 
ingly, from  the  results  of  the  ab- 
normally high  application  rate, 
there  is  a  margin  of  safety  between 
the  present  rates  and  that  rate 
which  would  be  economically  pro- 
hibitive. 

Tables  II  and  III  give  the  results 
of  the  tests  with  TCA  and  sodium 
chlorate.  A  comparison  of  the  con- 
trol pots  with  the  test  pots  indicate 
that  there  is  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  three  groups  of  organisms 
when  these  herbicides  were  used. 
The  test  made  with  a  combination 
of  2,4-D  and  TCA  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  the  two  herbicides  acting 
together  would  harm  the  organisms 
to  a  greater  extent  than  either  act- 
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ing  alone. 

Summary 
The  triethanolamine  of  2,4-dichlor 
ophenoxyacetic  acid  when  applied  to 
Sharkey  clay  at  rates  comparable 
to  regular  field  applications  had 
little  effect  upon  the  number  of 
fungi,  actinomycetes,  and  bacteria. 
An  application  at  greater  than  regu- 
lar field  rates  (up  to  250  fold)  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  those 
same  organisms. 

Neither  sodium  trichloroacetate 
nor  sodium  chlorate,  even  when  used 
at  rates  higher  than  those  normally 
used  in  field  application,  had 
marked  deleterious  effects  upon  the 
fungi,    actinomycetes    and    bacteria. 


FAIR  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  413) 
The  1953  price  determination  dif- 
fers from  the  1952  determination  in 
two  respects,  namely,    (1)   the  pric- 
ing  period   used   in    calculating   the 
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season's  average  prices  of  raw  sugar 
and  molasses  is  extended  one  month, 
or  through  February,  and  (2)  the 
molasses  payment  to  producers  is 
based  on  a  recovery  rate  of  7.1 
gallons  per  ton  of  sugarcane,  in- 
stead of  7.0  gallons,  reflecting  the 
average  production  of  the  most  re- 
cent 5-year  period. 

At  the  public  hearing  the  Louisi- 
ana Grower  -  Processor  Committee 
recommended  that  the  pricing  peri- 
od used  for  settlement  be  extended 
one  month,  or  October  through 
February,  and  that  other  provisions 
of  the  1952  price  determination  be 
continued  for  the  1953  crop.  The 
representative  of  the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  indicated  that  the 
purity  of  sugarcane  delivered  dur- 
ing the  last  three  crops  was  below 
the  standard  specified  in  the  deter- 
mination and  recommended  that  an 
early  study  be  made  of  the  stand- 
ard sugarcane  purity  factor  under 
current  conditions.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  such 
a  study  be  made. 

The  recommended  change  in  the 
pricing  period  was  adopted  after 
consideration  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  marketing  allotments.  It 
is  likely  that  such  allotments  may 
result  in  the  marketing  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  crop  in  the  following 
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year  than  was  the  case  in  prior 
years.  Therefore,  the  extended  pric- 
ing period  in  this  determination  will 
maintain  about  the  customary  re- 
lationship between  sugarcane  settle- 
ments and  raw  sugar  marketing 
opportunities  of  processors. 

With  respect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  standard  sugar- 
cane purity  factor  the  Department 
will  undertake  a  study  of  pertinent 
data  during  the  forthcoming  har- 
vesting season. 

In  this  determination  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  recommen- 
dations made  at  the  public  hearing, 
to  information  obtained  as  a  result 
of  investigations  and  to  returns, 
costs  and  profits  data  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  obtained  by  sur- 
vey during  prior  years  and  restated 
in  terms  of  prospective  conditions 
for  the  1953  crop.  On  the  basis  of 
analysis  and  examination  of  all 
pertinent  factors,  the  provisions  of 
this  determination  are  deemed  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  and  an  equitable 
relationship  will  exist  under  antici- 
pated conditions  for  the  1953  crop. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  foregoing  price 
determination  is  fair  and  reasonable 
and  will  effectuate  the  price  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  (Sec.  403,  61 
Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1153.  In- 
terprets or  applies  Sec.  301,  61  Stat. 
929;  7  U.S.C.  Sup.  1131). 

Issued  this  28th  day  of  August 
1953. 

/s/  True  D.  Morse 

Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  408) 
sible,  will  produce  seedlings  far 
superior  to  any  canes  we  now  grow. 
Dr.  Chilton's  technique  will  probably 
also  mean  that  cane  breeding  can  be 
done  during  most  of  the  year  rather 
than  in  just  a  few  months  and  can 
be  done  at  most  any  place  where 
cane  is  grown  rather  than  just 
areas  with  extremely  mild  winters. 
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SERVICE  FOUNDRY 
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Service  Foundry  workmanship,  the  skill, 
care  and  precision  given  to  each  job, 
large  or  small,  has  made  the  name  of 
Service  Foundry  one  that  is  respected 
throughout   the   Sugar   Industry. 


%L/y 


service  •  integrity 


Service  Foundry 


a  division  of 


Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc 

416  Erato  Street,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  t  p,Q.  Box  1030,  New  Orleans,  USA 
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WOOLERY  DITCH-BANK  BURNER 


Two  55-gallon  fuel  oil 
tanks  are  an  integral 
part  of  this  machine 
and  there  is  sufficient 
room  to  carry  two  ad- 
ditional drums  on  the 
platform. 


Burner  unit  is 
mounted  on  a  circular 
track  which  can  be 
swung  to  any  point 
within  an  arc  of  180 
degrees  or  at  right 
angles  on  either  side 
of  the  trailer  for  ditch 
and  ditch  -  bank  burn- 
ing.      Burner    unit    is 


Model  AT  Trailer  mounted  with  6:00x16  rubber  tired  wheels 


held  in  any  desired  position  by  a  positive  lock;  means  for  swinging  the  Burner  is 
provided  by  a  lever  pivoted  between  the  two  uprights.  The  heavy  duty  Woolery 
Burner  provides  a  high  velocity,  intensely  hot  flame  which  sears  all  vegetation  in  a 
5-foot  swath  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  Today 

WOOLERY  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS   14,   MINNESOTA 
Representative  in  Louisiana 

WOODWARD,  WIGHT  &  CO.,  LTD.      new  Orleans  9,  la. 
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